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HE two horses picked their way care- 
fully downward over the loose shale 
of the steep hillside. The big bay 

stallion in the lead sidled mincingly, toss- 
ing his head nervously, and flecking the 
flannel shirt of his rider with foam. Be- 
hind the man on the man horse a girl rode 
a clean-limbed bay of lighter color, whose 
method of descent, while less showy, was 
safer, for he came more slowly, and in the 
very bad places he braced his four feet for- 
ward and slid down, sometimes almost sit- 
ting upon the ground. 

At the base of the hill there was a nar- 
row level strip; then an eight-foot wash, 
with steep banks, barred the way to the 
opposite side of the cafion, which rose gen- 
tly to the hills beyond. At the foot of the 
descent the man reined in and waited until 
the girl was safely down; then he wheeled 


his mount and trotted toward the wash. 
Twenty feet from it he gave the animal its 
head and a word. The horse broke into a 
gallop, took off at the edge of the wash, 
and cleared it so effortlessly as almost to 
give the impression of flying. 

Behind the man came the girl, but her 
horse came at the wash with a rush—not 
the slow, steady gallop of the stallion—and 
at the very brink he stopped to gather him- 
self. The dry bank caved beneath his 
— feet, and into the wash he went, head 

rst. 

The man turned and spurred back. The 
girl looked up from her saddle, making a 
wry face. 

“No damage?” he asked, an expression 
of concern upon his face. 

“No damage,” the girl replied. “ Sena- 
tor is clumsy enough at jumping, but no 
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matter what happens he always lights on 
his feet.” 

“Ride down a bit,” said the man. 
“ There’s an easy way out just below.” 

She moved off in the direction he indi- 
cated, her horse picking his way among the 
loose bowlders in the wash bottom. 

“Mother says he’s part cat,” she re- 
marked. “I wish he could jump like the 
Apache!” 

The man stroked the glossy neck of his 
own mount. 

“ He never will,” he said. “ He’s afraid. 
The Apache is absolutely fearless; he’d go 
anywhere I’d ride him. He’s been mired 
with me twice, but he never refuses a wet 
spot; and that’s the test, I say, of a horse’s 
courage.” 

They had reached a place where the 
bank was broken down, and the girl’s horse 
scrambled from the wash. 

“ Maybe he’s like his rider,” suggested 
the girl, looking at the Apache; “ brave, 
but reckless.” 

“Tt was worse than reckless,”’ said the 
man. “It was asinine. I shouldn’t have 


led you over the jump when I know how 
badly Senator jumps.” 
“ And you wouldn’t have, Custer ”—she 


hesitated—“ if—” 

“ If I hadn’t been drinking,” he finished 
for her. “I know what you were going to 
say, Grace; but I think you’re wrong. I 
never drink enough to show it. No one 
ever saw me that way—not so that it was 
noticeable.” 

“Tt is always noticeable to me and to 
your mother,” she corrected him gently. 
“We always know it, Custer. It shows in 
little things like what you did just now. 
Oh, it isn’t anything, I know, dear; but we 
who love you wish you didn’t do it quite 
so often.” 

“Tt’s funny,” he said, “but I never 
cared for it until it became a risky thing 
to get it. Oh, well, what’s the use? I'll 
quit it if you say so. It hasn’t any hold 
on me.” 

Involuntarily he squared his shoulders— 
an unconscious tribute to the strength of 
his weakness. 

Together, their stirrups touching, they 
rode slowly down the cafion trail toward 
the ranch. Often they rode thus, in the 
restful silence that is a birthright of com- 
radeship. Neither spoke until after they had 
reined in their sweating horses beneath the 
cool shade of the spreading sycamore that 
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guards the junction of El Camino Largo 
and the main trail that winds up Sycamore 
Cajion. 

It was the first hot day of early spring. 
The rains were over. The California hills 
were green and purple and gold. The new 
leaves lay softly fresh on the gaunt boughs 
of yesterday. A blue jay scolded from a 
clump of sumac across the trail. 

The girl pointed up into the cloudless 
sky, where several great birds circled ma- 
jestically, rising and falling upon motion- 
less wings. 

“The vultures are back,” she said. “I 
am always glad to see them come again.” 

“Yes,” said the man. “ They are bully 
scavengers, and we don’t have to pay ’em 
wages.” 

The girl smiled up at him. 

“’m afraid my thoughts were more po- 
etic than practical,” she said. “ I was only 
thinking that the sky looked less lonely 
now that they have come. Why suggest 
their diet?” 

“TI know what you mean,” he said. “I 
like them, too. Maligned as they are, they 
are really wonderful birds, and sort of mys- 
terious. Did you ever stop to think that 
you never see a very young one or a dead 
one? Where do they die? Where do they 
grow to maturity? I wonder what they’ve 
found up there! Let’s ride up. Martin 
said he saw a new calf up beyond Jack- 
knife Cafion yesterday. That would be 
just about under where they’re circling 
now.” 

They guided their horses around a large, 
flat slab of rock that some camper had con- 
trived into a table beneath the sycamore, 
and started across the trail toward the op- 
posite side of the cafion. They were in the 
middle of the trail when the man drew in 
and listened. 

“Some one is coming,” he said. “ Let’s 
wait and see who it is. I haven’t sent any 
one back into the hills to-day.” 

“T have an idea,” remarked the girl, 
“ that there is more going on up there ”— 
she nodded toward the mountains stretch- 
ing to the south of them—‘“ than you know 
about.” 

“ How is that?” he asked. 

“ So often recently we have heard horse- 
men passing the ranch late at night. If 
they weren’t going to stop at your place, 
those who rode up the trail must have been 
headed into the high hills; but I’m sure 
that those whom we heard coming down 








weren’t coming from the Rancho del 
Ganado.” 

“No,” he said, “ not late at night—or 
not often, at any rate.” 

The footsteps of a cantering horse drew 
rapidly closer, and presently the animal 
and its rider came into view around a turn 
in the trail. 

“Tt’s only Allen,” said the girl. 

The newcomer reined in at sight of the 
man and the girl. He was evidently sur- 
prised, and the girl thought that he seemed 
ill at ease. 

“ Just givin’ Baldy a work-out,” he ex- 
plained. “ He ain’t been out for three or 
four days, an’ you told me to work ’em out 
if I had time.” 

Custer Pennington nodded. 

“See any stock back there?” 

“No. How’s the Apache to-day—forg- 
in’ as bad as usual?” 

Pennington shook his head negatively. 

“That fellow shod him yesterday just 
the way I want him shod. I wish you’d 
take a good look at his shoes, Slick, so you 
can see that he’s always shod this same 
way.” His eyes had been traveling over 
Slick’s mount, whose heaving sides were 
covered with lather. ‘“ Baldy’s pretty soft, 
Slick; I wouldn’t work him too hard all at 
once. Get him up to it gradually.” 

He turned and rode off with the girl at 
his side. Slick Allen looked after them for 
a moment, and then moved his horse off at 
a slow walk toward the ranch. He was a 
lean, sinewy man, of medium height. He 
might have been a cavalryman once. He 
sat his horse, even at a walk, like one who 
has sweated and bled under a drill sergeant 
in the days of his youth. 

“ iow do you like him?” the girl asked 
of Pennington. 

“ He’s a good horseman, and good horse- 
men are getting rare these days,” replied 
Pennington; “ but I don’t know that I’d 
choose him for a playmate. Don’t you 
like him?” 

“T’m afraid I don’t. His eyes give me 
the creeps—they’re like a fish’s.” 

“To tell the truth, Grace, I don’t like 
him,” said Custer. “ He’s one of those 
rare birds—a good horseman who doesn’t 
love horses. I imagine he won’t last long 
on the Rancho del Ganado; but we’ve got 
to give him a fair shake—he’s only been 
with us a few weeks.” 

They were picking their way toward the 
summit of a steep hogback. The man, 
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who led, was seeking carefully for the saf- 
est footing, shamed out of his recent reck- 
lessness by the thought of how close the 
girl had come to a serious accident through 
his thoughtlessness. They rode along the 
hogback until they could look down into 
a tiny basin where a small bunch of cattle 
was grazing, and then, turning and dipping 
over the edge, they dropped slowly toward 
the animals. 

Near the bottom of the slope they came 
upon a white-faced bull standing beneath 
the spreading shade of a live oak. He 
turned his woolly face toward them, his 
red-rimmed eyes observing them dispas- 
sionately for a moment. Then he turned 
away again and resumed his cud, disdain- 
ing further notice of them. 

“ That’s the King of Ganado, isn’t it?” 
asked the girl. 

“Looks like him, doesn’t he? But he 
isn’t. He’s the King’s likeliest son, and 
unless I’m mistaken he’s going to give the 
old fellow a mighty tough time of it this 
fall, if the old boy wants to hang on to the 
grand championship. We’ve never shown 
him yet. It’s an idea of father’s. He’s 
always wanted to spring a new champion 
at a great show and surprise the world. 
He’s kept this fellow hidden away ever 
since he gave the first indication that he 
was going to be a fine bull. At least a hun- 
dred breeders have visited the herd in the 
past year, and not one of them has seen 
him. Father says he’s the greatest bull 
that ever lived, and that his first show is 
going to be the International.” 

“T just know he’ll win,” exclaimed the 
girl. “Why, look at him! Isn’t he a 
beauty?” 

“ Got a back like a billiard table,” com- 
mented Custer proudly. 

They rode down then among the heifers. 
There were a dozen beauties—three-year- 
olds. Hidden to one side, behind a small 
bush, the man’s quick eyes discerned a lit- 
tle bundle of red and white. 

“ There it is, Grace,” he called, and the 
two rode toward it. 

One of the heifers looked fearfully to- 
ward them, then at the bush, and finally 
walked toward it, lowing plaintively. 

“We're not going to hurt it, little girl,” 
the man assured her. 

As they came closer, there arose a thing 
of long, wabbly legs, big joints, and great, 
dark eyes, its spotless coat of red and white 
shining with health and life. 
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“The cunning thing!” cried the girl. 
“ How I’d like to squeeze it! I just love 
em, Custer!” 

She had slipped from her saddle, and, 
dropping her reins on the ground, was ap- 
proaching the calf. 

“ Look out for the cow!” cried the man, 
as he dismounted and moved forward to 
the girl’s side, with his arm through the 
Apache’s reins. “She hasn’t been up 
much, and she may be a little wild.” 

The calf stood its ground for a moment, 
and then, with tail erect, cavorted madly 
for its mother, behind whom it took refuge. 

“T just love ’em! I just love ’em!” re- 
peated the girl. 

“ You say the same thing about the colts 
and the little pigs,” the man reminded her. 

“T love ’em all!” she cried, shaking her 
head, her eyes twinkling. 

“You love them because they’re little 
and helpless, just like babies,” he said. 
“Oh, Grace, how you’d love a baby!” 

The girl flushed prettily. Quite sudden- 
ly he seized her in his arms and crushed 
her to him, smothering her with a long kiss. 
Breathless, she wriggled partially away, 
but he still held her in his arms. 

“Why won’t you, Grace?” he begged. 
“ There'll never be anybody else for me or 
for you. Father and mother and Eva love 
you almost as much as I do, and on your 
side your mother and Guy have always 
seemed to take it as a matter of course that 
we’d marry. It isn’t the drinking, is it, 
dear?” 

“No, it’s not that, Custer. Of course 
I'll marry you—some day; but not yet. 
Why, I haven’t lived yet, Custer! I want 
to live. I want to do something outside 
of the humdrum life that I have always led 
and the humdrum life that I shall live as 
a wife and mother. I want to live a little, 
Custer, and then I'll be ready to settle 
down. You all tell me that I am beautiful, 
and down, away down in the depth of my 
soul, I feel that I have talent. If I have, 
I ought to use the gifts God has given me.” 

She was speaking very seriously, and the 
man listened patiently and with respect, 
for he realized that she was revealing for 
the first time a secret yearning that she 
must have long held locked in her bosom. 

“ Just what do you want to do, dear?” 
he asked gently. 

“ T—oh, it seems silly when I try to put 
it in words, but in dreams it is very beau- 
tiful and very real.” 
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“The stage?” he asked. 
“Tt is just like you to understand!” 
Her smile rewarded him. “ Will you help 
me? I know mother will object.” 

“You want me to help you take all the 
happiness out of my life?” he asked. 

“Tt would only be for a little while— 
just a few years, and then I would come 
back to you—after I had made good.” 

“You would never come back, Grace, 
unless you failed,” he said. “If you suc- 
ceeded, you would never be contented in 
any other life or atmosphere. If you came 
back a failure, you couldn’t help but carry 
a little bitterness always in your heart. It 
would never be the same dear, care-free 
heart that went away so gayly. Here you 
have a real part to play in a real drama— 
not make-believe upon a narrow stage with 
painted drops.” He flung out a hand in 
broad gesture. ‘“‘ Look at the setting that 
God has painted here for us to play our 
parts in—the parts that He has chosen for 
us! Your mother played upon the same 
stage, and mine. Do you think them fail- 
ures? And both were beautiful girls—as 
beautiful as you.” 

“Oh, but you don’t understand, after 
all, Custer!” she cried. “I thought you 
did.” 

“TI do understand that for your sake I 
must do my best to persuade you that you 
have as full a life before you here as upon 
the stage. I am fighting first for your hap- 
piness, Grace, and then for mine. If I fail, 
then I shall do all that I can to help you 
realize your ambition. If you cannot stay 
because you are convinced that you will be 
happier here, then I do not want you to 


“ Kiss me,” she demanded suddenly. 
“TI am only thinking of it, anyway, so 
let’s not worry until there is something to 
worry about.” 

II 


THE man bent his lips to hers again, and 
her arms stole about his neck. The calf, 
in the meantime, perhaps disgusted by such 
absurdities, had scampered off to try his 
brand-new legs again, with the result that 
he ran into a low bush, turned a somer- 
sault, and landed on his back. The 
mother, still doubtful of the intentions of 
the newcomers, to whose malevolent pres- 
ence she may have attributed the accident, 
voiced a perturbed low; whereupon there 
broke from the vicinity of the live oak a 
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deep note, not unlike the rumbling of dis- 

tant thunder. 

The man looked up. 

“T think we'll be going,” he said. “ The 
Emperor has issued an ultimatum.” 

“Or a bull, perhaps,” Grace suggested, 
as they walked quickly toward her horse. 

“« Awful!” he commented, as he assisted 
her into the saddle. 

Then he swung to his own. 

The Emperor moved majestically toward 
them, his nose close to the ground. Occa- 
sionally he stopped, pawing the earth and 
throwing dust upon his broad back. 

“ Doesn’t he look wicked?” cried the 
girl. ‘ Just look at those eyes?” 

“ He’s just an old bluffer,” replied the 
man. “ However, I’d rather have you in 
the saddle, for you can’t always be sure 
just what they’ll do. We must call his 
bluff, though; it would never do to run 
from him—might give him bad habits.” 

He rode toward the advancing animal, 
breaking into a canter as he drew near the 
bull, and striking his booted leg with a 
quirt. 

“Hi, there, you old reprobate! 
it!” he cried. 

The bull stood his ground with lowered 
head and rumbled threats until the horse- 
man was almost upon him; then he turned 
quickly aside as the rider went past. 

“ That’s better,” remarked Custer, «as 
the girl joined him. 

“ You're not a bit afraid of him, are you, 
Custer? You're not afraid of anything.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” he demurred. 
“T learned a long time ago that most en- 
counters consist principally of bluff. May- 
be I’ve just grown to be a good bluffer. 
Anyhow, I’m a better bluffer than the Em- 
peror. If the rascal had only known it, he 
could have run me ragged.” 

As they rode up the side of the basin, 
the man’s eyes moved constantly from 
point to point, now noting the condition of 
the pasture grasses, or again searching the 
more distant hills. Presently they alighted 
upon a thin, wavering line of brown, which 
zigzagged down the opposite side of the 
basin from a clump of heavy brush that 
partially hid a small ravine, and crossed 
the meadow ahead of them. 

“ There’s a new trail, Grace, and it 
don’t belong there. Let’s go and take a 
look at it.” 

They rode ahead until they reached the 
trail, at a point where it crossed the bottom 


Beat 
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of the basin and started fp the side they ~ 


had been ascending. The man leaned 


above his horse’s shoulder and examined sam 


the trampled turf. 

“ Horses,” he said. 
it’s been used a lot this winter. You can 
see even now where the animals slipped 
and floundered after the heavy rains.” 

“ But you don’t run horses in this pas- 
ture, do you?” asked the girl. 

“No; and we haven’t run anything in it 
since last summer. This is the only bunch 
in it, and they were just turned in about a 
week ago. Anyway, the horses that made 
this trail were mostly shod. Now what in 
the world is anybody going up there for?” 
His eyes wandered to the heavy brush into 
which the trail disappeared upon the oppo- 
site rim of the basin. “ I'll have to follow 
that up to-morrow—it’s too late to do it 
to-day.” 

“We can follow it the other way, to- 
ward the ranch,” she suggested. 

They found that the trail wound up the 
hillside and crossed the hogback in heavy 
brush, which, in many places, had been cut 
away to allow the easier passage of a 
horseman. 

“Do you see,” asked Custer, as they 
drew rein at the summit of the ridge, “ that 
although the trail crosses here in plain sight 
of the ranch house, the brush would abso- 
lutely conceal a horseman from the view of 
any one at the house? It must run right 
down into Jackknife Cafion. Funny none 
of us have noticed it, for there’s scarcely a 
week that that trail isn’t ridden by some 
of us!” 

As they descended into the cafion, they 
discovered why that end of the new trail 
had not been noticed. It ran deep and 
well marked through the heavy brush of a 
gully to a place where the brush com- 
menced to thin, and there it branched into 
a dozen dim trails that joined and blended 
with the old, well worn cattle paths of the 
hillside. 

“ Somebody’s mighty foxy,” observed 
the man; “but I don’t see what it’s all 
about. The days of cattle runners and 
bandits are over.” 

“ Just imagine!” exclaimed the girl. “A 
real mystery in our lazy, old hills!” 

The man rode in silence and in thought. 
A herd of pure-bred Herefords, whose 
value would have ransomed half the 
crowned heads remaining in Europe, grazed 
in the several pastures that ran far back 


“]T thought so, and ~ 
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into those hills; and back there somewhere 
that trail led, but for what purpose? No 
good purpose, he was sure, or it had not 
been so cleverly hidden. 

As they came to the trail which they 
called the Camino Corto, where it com- 
menced at the gate leading from the old 
goat corral, the man jerked his thumb to- 
ward the west along it. 

“They must come and go this way,” he 
said. 

“ Perhaps they’re the ones mother and 
I have heard passing at night,” suggested 
the girl. “If they are, they come right 
through your property, below the house— 
not this way.” 

He opened the gate from the saddle and 
they passed through, crossing the barranco, 
and stopping for a moment to look at the 
pigs and talk with the herdsman. Then 
they rode on toward the ranch house, a 
half mile farther down the widening cafion. 
It stood upon the summit of a low hill, the 
declining sun transforming its plastered 
walls, its cupolas, the sturdy arches of its 
arcades, into the semblance of a Moorish 
castle. 

At the foot of the hill they dismounted 
at the saddle horse stable, tied their horses, 
and ascended the long flight of rough con- 
crete steps toward the house. As they 
rounded the wild sumac bush at the sum- 
mit, they were espied by those sitting in 
the patio, around three sides of which the 
house was built. 

“Oh, here they are now!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Pennington. “‘We were so afraid 
that Grace would ride right on home, Cus- 
ter. We had just persuaded Mrs. Evans 
to stay for dinner. Guy is coming, too.” 

“ Mother, you here, too?” cried the girl. 
“ How nice and cool it is in here! It 
would save a lot of trouble if we brought 
our things, mother.” 

“We are hoping that at least one of you 
will, very soon,” said Colonel Pennington, 
who had risen, and now put an arm affec- 
tionately about the girl’s shoulders. 

“ That’s what I’ve been telling her again 
this afternoon,” said Custer; “ but instead 
she wants to—” 

The girl turned toward him with a little 
frown and shake of her head. 

“ You’d better run down and tell Allen 
that we won’t use the horses until after 
dinner,” she said. , 

He grimaced good-naturedly and turned 
away. 
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“Tl have him take Senator home,” he 
said. “I can drive you and your mother 
down in the car, when you leave.” 

As he descended the steps that wound 
among the umbrella trees, taking on their 
new foliage, he saw Allen examining the 
Apache’s shoes. As he neared them, the 
horse pulled away from the man, his sud- 
denly lowered hoof striking Allen’s instep. 
With an oath the fellow stepped back and 
swung a vicious kick to the animal’s belly. 
Almost simultaneously a hand fell heavily 
upon his shoulder. He was jerked roughly 
back, whirled about, and sent spinning a 
dozen feet away, where he stumbled and 
fell. As he scrambled to his feet, white 
with rage, he saw the younger Pennington 
before him. 

“Go to the office and get your time,” 
ordered Pennington. 

“T’ll get you first, you son of a—” 

A hard fist connecting suddenly with his 
chin put a painful period to his sentence 
before it was completed, and stopped his 
mad rush. 

“T’d be more careful of my conversa- 
tion, Allen, if I were you,” said Penning- 
ton quietly. “ Just because you’ve been 
drinking is no excuse for that. Now go on 
up to the office, as I told you to.” 

He had caught the odor of whisky as he 
jerked the man past him. 

“ You goin’ to can me for drinkin’— 
you?” demanded Allen. 

“ You know what I’m canning you for. 
You know that’s the one thing that don’t 
go on Ganado. You ought to get what you 
gave the Apache, and you’d better beat it 
before I lose my temper and give it to 
you!” 

The man rose slowly to his feet. In his 
mind he was revolving his chances of suc- 
cessfully renewing his attack; but present- 
ly his judgment got the better of his desire 
and his rage. He moved off slowly up the 
hill toward the house. A few yards, and 
he turned. 

“TI ain’t a goin’ to ferget this, you— 
you—” 

“ Be careful!” Pennington admonished. 

“ Nor you ain’t goin’ to ferget it, neither, 
you fox-trottin’ dude!” 

Allen turned again to the ascent of the 
steps. Pennington walked to the Apache 
and stroked his muzzle. 

“Old boy,” he crooned, “there don’t 
anybody kick you and get away with it 
does there?” 









Halfway up, Allen stopped and turned 


again. 

“You think you’re the whole cheese, 
you Penningtons, don’t you?” he called 
back. “ With all your money an’ your fine 
friends! Fine friends, yah! I can put one 
of ’em where he belongs any time I want— 
the darned bootlegger! That’s what he is. 
You wait—you’ll see!” 

“ A-ah, beat it!” sighed Pennington 
wearily. 

Mounting the Apache, he led Grace’s 
horse along the foot of the hill toward the 
smaller ranch house of their neighbor, some 
half mile away. Humming a little tune, he 
unsaddled Senator, turned him into his cor- 
ral, saw that there was water in his trough, 
and emptied a measure of oats into his 
manger, for the horse had cooled off since 
the afternoon ride. As neither of the 
Evans ranch hands appeared, he found a 
piece of rag and wiped off the Senator’s bit, 
turned the saddle blankets wet side up to 
dry, and then, leaving the stable, crossed 
the yard to mount the Apache. 

A young man in riding clothes appeared 
simultaneously from the interior of the 
bungalow, which stood a hundred feet 
away. Crossing the wide porch, he called 
to Pennington. 

“ Hello there, Penn! 
he demanded. 

“ Just brought Senator in—Grace is up 
at the house. You’re coming up there, too, 
Guy.” 

“ Sure, but come in here a second. I’ve 
got something to show you.” 

Pennington crossed the yard and entered 
the house behind Grace’s brother, who con- 
ducted him to his bedroom. Here young 
Evans unlocked a closet, and, after rum- 
maging behind some clothing, emerged with 
a bottle, the shape and dimensions of which 
were once as familiar in the land of the free 
as the benign countenance of Lydia E. 
Pinkham. 

“It’s the genuine stuff, Penn, too!” he 
declared. 

Pennington smiled. 

“ Thanks, old fellow, but I’ve quit,” he 
said. 

“ Quit!” exclaimed Evans. 

“ Yep.” 

“ But think of it, man—aged eight years 
in the wood, and bottled in bond before 
July 1, 1919. The real thing, and as cheap 
as moonshine—only six beans a quart. Can 
you believe it?” 


What you doing?” 
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“T cannot,” 
“Your conversation listens phony.” 

“But it’s the truth. You may have ~ 
quit, but one little snifter of this won’t 
hurt you. Here, this bottle’s already open 
—just try it;” and he proffered the bottle 
and a glass to the other. 

“ Well, it’s pretty hard to resist anything 
that sounds as good as this does,” remarked 
Pennington. “I guess one won’t hurt me 
any.” He poured himself a drink and took 
it. “ Wonderful!” he ejaculated. 

“Here,” said Evans, diving into the 
closet once more. “I got you a bottle, too, 
and we can get more.” 

Pennington took the bottle and exam- 
ined it, almost caressingly. 

“ Eight years in the wood!” he mur- 
mured. “I’ve got to take it, Guy. Must 
have something to hand down to pos- 
terity.” He drew a bill fold from his 
pocket and counted out six dollars. 

“ Thanks,” said Guy. “ You'll never re- 
gret it.” 

iil 


As the two young men climbed the hill 
to the big house, a few minutes later, they 
found the elder Pennington standing at the 
edge of the driveway that circled the hill 
top, looking out toward the wide cafion 
and the distant mountains. In the nearer 
foreground lay the stable and corrals of 
the saddle horses, the hen house with its 
two long alfalfa runways, and the small 
dairy barn accommodating the little herd 
of Guernseys that supplied: milk, cream, 
and butter for the ranch. A quarter of a 
mile beyond, among the trees, was the red- 
roofed “ cabin ” where the unmarried ranch 
hands ate and slept, near the main corrals 
with their barns, outhouses, and sheds. 

In a hilly pasture farther up the cafion 
the black and iron gray of Percheron brood 
mares contrasted with the greening hillsides 
of spring. Still farther away, the white 
and red of the lordly figure of the Emperor 
stood out boldly upon the summit of the 
ridge behind Jackknife Cajion. 

The two young men joined the older, 
and Custer put an arm affectionately about 
his father’s shoulders. 

“You never tire of it,” said the young 
man. 

“T have been looking at it for twenty- 
two years, my son,” replied the elder Pen- 
nington, “and each year it has become 
more wonderful to me. It never changes, 
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and yet it is never twice alike. See the 
purple sage away off there, and the lighter 
spaces of wild buckwheat, and here and 
there among the scrub oak the beautiful 
pale green of the manzanita — scintillant 
jewels in the diadem of the hills! And the 
faint haze of the mountains that seems to 
throw them just a little out of focus, to 
make them a perfect background for the 
beautiful hills which the Supreme Artist is 
placing on his canvas to-day. An hour 
from now He will paint another master- 
piece, and to-night another, and forever 
others, with never two alike, nor ever one 
that mortal man can duplicate; and all for 
us, boy, all for us, if we have the hearts 
and the souls to see!” 

“ How you love it!” said the boy. 

“ Yes, and your mother loves it; and it 
is our great happiness that you and Eva 
love it, too.” 

The boy made no reply. He did love it; 
but his was the heart of youth, and it 
yearned for change and for adventure and 
for what lay beyond the circling hills and 
the broad, untroubled valley that spread 
its level fields below “ the castle on the 
hill.” 

“ The girls are dressing for a swim,” said 
the older man, after a moment of silence. 
“ Aren’t you boys going in?” 

“ The girls ” included his wife and Mrs. 
Evans, as well as Grace, for the colonel 
insisted that youth was purely a physical 
and mental attribute, independent of time. 
If one could feel and act in accord with the 
spirit of youth, one could not be old. 

“ Are you going in?” asked his son. 

“ Yes, I was waiting for you two.” 

“T think I'll be excused, sir,” said Guy. 
“‘ The water is too cold yet. I tried it yes- 
terday, and nearly froze to death. I'll 
come and watch.” 

The two Penningtons moved off toward 
the house, to get into swimming things, 
while young Evans wandered down into the 
water gardens. As he stood there, idly 
content in the quiet beauty of the spot, 
Allen came down the steps, his check in his 
hand. At sight of the boy he halted behind 
him, an unpleasant expression upon his 
face. 

Evans, suddenly aware that he was not 
alone, turned and recognized the man. 

“ Oh, hello, Allen!” he said. 

“Young Pennington just canned me,” 
said Allen, with no other return of Evans’s 
greeting. 
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“’m sorry,” said Evans. 

“ You may be sorrier!” growled Allen, 
continuing on his way toward the cabin to 
get his blankets and clothes. 

For a moment Guy stared after the man, 
a puzzled expression knitting his brows. 
Then he slowly flushed, glancing quickly 
about to see if any one had overheard the 
brief conversation between Slick Allen and 
himself. 

A few minutes later he entered the in- 
closure west of the house, where the swim- 
ming pool lay. Mrs. Pennington and her 
guests were already in the pool, swimming 
vigorously to keep warm, and a moment 
later the colonel and Custer ran from the 
house and dived in _ simultaneously. 
Though there was twenty-six years’ differ- 
ence in their ages, it was not evidenced by 
any lesser vitality or agility on the part of 
the older man. 

Colonel Custer Pennington had been 
born in Virginia fifty years before. Grad- 
uated from the Virginia Military Institute 
and West Point, he had taken a commis- 
sion in the cavalry branch of the service. 
Campaigning in Cuba, he had been shot 
through one lung, and shortly after the 
close of the war he was retired for disa- 
bility, with rank of lieutenant colonel. In 
1900 he had come to California, on the ad- 
vice of his physician, in the forlorn hope 
that he might prolong his sufferings a few 
years more. 

For two hundred years the Penningtons 
had bred fine men, women, and horses 
upon the same soil in the State whose very 
existence was inextricably interwoven with 
their own. A Pennington leave Virginia? 
Horrors! Perish the thought! But Colo- 
nel Custer Pennington had had to leave 
it or die, and with a young wife and a two- 
year-old boy he couldn’t afford to die. 
Deep in his heart he meant to recover his 
health in distant California and then re- 
turn to the land of his love; but his physi- 
cian had told a mutual friend, who was also 
Pennington’s attorney, that “poor old. 
Cus” would almost undoubtedly be dead 
inside of a year. 

And so Pennington had come West with 
Mrs. Pennington and little Custer, Jr., and 
had found the Rancho del Ganado run 
down, untenanted, and for sale. A month 
of loafing had left him almost ready to die 
of stagnation, without any assistance from 
his poor lung; and when, in the course of a 
drive to another ranch, he had happened 





to see the place, and had learned that it 
was for sale, the germ had been sown. — 

He judged from the soil and the water 
that Ganado was not well suited to raise 
the type of horse that he knew best, and 
that he and his father and his grandfathers 
before them had bred in Virginia; but he 
saw other possibilities. Moreover, he loved 
the hills and the cafions from the first; and 
so he had purchased the ranch, more to 
have something that would temporarily ac- 
cupy his mind until his period of exile was 
ended by a return to his native State, or 
by death, than with any idea that it would 
prove a permanent home. 

The old Spanish American house had 
been remodeled and rebuilt. In four years 
he had found that Herefords, Berkshires, 
and Percherons may win a place in a man’s 
heart almost equal to that which a thor- 
oughbred occupies. Then a little daughter 
had come, and the final seal that stamps a 
man’s house as his home was placed upon 
“ the castle on the hill.” 

His lung had healed—he could not tell 
by any sign it gave that it was not as good 
as ever—and still he stayed on in the land 
of sunshine, which he had grown to love 
without realizing its hold upon him. Grad- 
ually he had forgotten to say “ when we go 
back home”; and when at last a letter 
came from a younger brother, saying that 
he wished to buy the old place in Virginia 
if the Custer Penningtons did not expect to 
return to it, the colonel was compelled to 
face the issue squarely. 

They had held a little family council— 
the colonel and Julia, his wife, with seven- 
year-old Custer and little one-year-old Eva. 
Eva, sitting in her mother’s lap, agreed with 
every one. Custer, Jr., burst into tears at 
the very suggestion of leaving dear old 
Ganado. 

“And what do you think about it, 
Julia?” asked the colonel. 

“T love Virginia, dear,” she had replied; 
“but I think I love California even more, 
and I say it without disloyalty to my own 
State. It’s a different kind of love.” 

“TI know what you mean,” said her hus- 
band. “ Virginia is a mother to us, Cali- 
fornia a sweetheart.” 

And so they stayed upon the Rancho del 
Ganado. 

IV 


Work and play were inextricably entan- 
gled upon Ganado, the play being of a 
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nature that fitted them better for their 
work, while the work, always in the open 
and usually from the saddle, they enjoyed 
fully as much as the play. While the tired 
business man of the city was expending a 
day’s vitality and nervous energy in an ef- 
fort to escape from the turmoil of the mad 
rush-hour and find a strap from which to 
dangle homeward amid the toxic effluvia 
of the melting pot, Colonel Pennington 
plunged and swam in the cold, invigorating 
waters of his pool, after a day of labor ful- 
ly as constructive and profitable as theirs. 

“One more dive!” he called, balancing 
upon the end of the springboard, “ and 
then I’m going out. Eva ought to be here 
by the time we’re dressed, hadn’t she? I’m 
about famished.” 

“T haven’t heard the train whistle yet, 
though it must be due,” replied Mrs. Pen- 
nington. “ You and Boy make so much 
noise swimming that we’ll miss Gabriel’s 
trump if we happen to be in the pool at the - 
time!” 

The colonel, Custer, and Grace Evans 
dived simultaneously, and, coming up to- 
gether, raced for the shallow end, where 
Mrs. Evans and her hostess were preparing 
to leave the pool. The girl, reaching the 
hand rail first, arose laughing and trium- 
phant. 

“ My foot slipped as I dived,” cried the 
younger -Pennington, wiping the water from 
his eyes, “or I’d have caught you!” 

“No alibis, Boy!” laughed the colonel. 
“ Grace beat you fair and square.” 

“ Race you back for a dollar, Grace!” 
challenged the young man. 

“ You’re on,” she cried. 
three—go!” 

They were off. The colonel, who had 
preceded them leisurely into the deep 
water, swam close to his son as the latter 
was passing, a yard in the lead. Simul- 
taneously the young man’s progress ceased. 
With a Comanche-like yell he turned upon 
his father, and the two men grappled and 
went down. When they came up, splut- 
tering and laughing, the girl was climbing 
out of the pool. 

“You win, Grace!” shouted the colonel. 

“It’s a frame-up!” cried Custer. “ He 
grabbed me by the ankle!” 

“Well, who had a better right?” de- 
manded the girl. “ He’s referee.” 

“ He’s a fine mess for a referee!”’ grum- 
bled Custer good-naturedly. 

“Run along and get your dollar, and 


“One, two, 
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pay up like a gentleman,” admonished his 
father 


“ What do you get out of it? What do 
you pay him, Grace?” 

They were still bantering as they entered 
the house and sought their several rooms to 
dress. 

Guy Evans strolled from the walled gar- 
den of the-swimming pool to the open arch 
that broke the long pergola beneath which 
the driveway ran along the north side of 
the house. Here he had an unobstructed 
view of the broad valley stretching away to 
the mountains in the distance. 

Down the center of the valley a toy train 
moved noiselessly. As he watched it, he 
saw a puff of white rise from the tiny en- 
gine. It rose and melted in the evening air 
before the thin clear sound of the whistle 
reached his ears. The train crawled behind 
the green of trees and disappeared. 

He knew that it had stopped at the sta- 
tion, and that a slender, girlish figure was 
alighting, with a smile for the porter and 
a gay word for the conductor who had car- 
ried her back and forth for years upon her 
occasional visits to the city a hundred miles 
away. Now the chauffeur was taking her 
bag and carrying it to the roadster that she 
would drive home along the wide, straight 
boulevard that crossed the valley—utterly 
ruining a number of perfectly good speed 
laws. 

Two minutes elapsed, and the train 
crawled out from behind the trees and con- 
tinued its way up the valley—a little black 
caterpillar with spots of yellow twinkling 
along its sides. As twilight deepened, the 
lights from ranch houses and villages sprin- 
kled the floor of the valley. Like jewels 
scattered from a careless hand, they fell 
singly and in little clusters; and then the 
stars, serenely superior, came forth to as- 
sure the glory of a perfect California night. 

The headlights of a motor car turned in 
at the driveway. Guy went to the east 
porch and looked in at the living room 
door, where some of the family had already 
collected. 

“ Eva’s coming!” he announced. 

She had been gone since the day before, 
but she might have been returning from a 
long trip abroad, if every one’s eagerness 
to greet her was any criterion. Unlike city 
dwellers, these people had never learned to 
conceal the lovelier emotions of their hearts 
behind a mask of assumed indifference. 


Perhaps the fact that they were not forever 
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crowded shoulder to shoulder with stran- 
gers permitted them an enjoyable natural- 
ness which the dweller in the wholesale dis- 
tricts of humanity can never know; for 
what a man may reveal of his heart among 
friends he hides from the unsympathetic 
eyes of others, though it may be the noblest 
of his possessions. 

With a rush the car topped the hill, 
swung up the driveway, and stopped at the 
corner of the house. A door flew open, and 
the girl leaped from the driver’s seat. 

“ Hello, everybody!” she cried. 

Snatching a kiss from her brother as she 
passed him, she fairly leaped upon her 
mother, hugging, kissing, laughing, danc- 
ing, and talking all at once. Espying her 
father, she relinquished a disheveled and 
laughing mother and dived for him. 

“ Most adorable pops!” she cried, as he 
caught her in his arms. “ Are you glad to 
have your little nuisance back? I'll bet 
you’re not. Do you love me? You won’t 
when you know how much I’ve spent, but 
oh, popsy, I had such a good time! That’s 
all there was to it, and oh, momsie, who, 
who, who do you suppose I met? Oh, 
you’d never guess—never, never!” 

“Whom did you meet?” asked her 
mother. 

“ Yes, little one, whom did you meet?” 
inquired her brother. 

“And he’s perfectly gorgeous,” con- 
tinued the girl, as if there had been no in- 
terruption; “ and I danced with him—oh, 
such divine dancing! Oh, Guy Evans! 
Why, how do you do? I never saw you.” . 

The young man nodded glumly. 

“ How are you, Eva?” he said. 

“Mrs. Evans is here, too, dear,” her 
mother reminded her. 

The girl curtsied before her mother’s 
guest, and then threw her arm about the 
older woman’s neck. 

“Oh, Aunt Mae!” she cried. “I’m so 
excited; but you should have seen him, 
and, momsie, I got the cutest riding hat!” 
They were moving toward the living room 
door, which Guy was holding open. 
“Guy, I got you the splendiferousest 
Christmas present!” 

“Help!” cried her brother, collapsing 
into a porch chair. “ Don’t you know that 
I have a weak heart? Do your Christmas 
shopping early—do it in April! Oh, Lord, 
can you beat it?” he demanded of the 
others. “Can you beat it?” 

“T think it was mighty nice of Eva to 









remember me at all,” said Guy, thawing 
perceptibly. 

“What is it?” asked Custer. 
you got him a pipe.” 

“ How ever in the world did you guess?” 
demanded Eva. 

Custer rocked from side to side in his 
chair, laughing. 
“What are you laughing at? 


“Tl bet 


Idiot!” 


cried the girl. “‘ How did you guess I got 
him a pipe?” 

“ Because he never smokes anything but 
cigarettes.” 


“ You’re horrid!” 

He pulled her down onto his lap and 
kissed her. 

“ Dear little one!” he cried. Taking her 
head between his hands, he shook it. 
“ Hear ’em rattle!” 

“ But I love a pipe,” stated Guy em- 
phatically. ‘“ The trouble is, I never had 
a really nice one before.” 

“ There!” exclaimed the girl triumph- 
antly. “And you know Sherlock Holmes 
always smoked a pipe.” 

Her brother knitted his brows. 

“T don’t quite connect,” he announced. 

“ Well, if you need a diagram, isn’t Guy 
an author?” she demanded. 

“ Not so that any one could notice it— 
yet,” demurred Evans. ; 

“ Well, you’re going to be!” said the girl 
proudly. 

“ The light is commencing to dawn,” an- 
nounced her brother. “ Sherlock Holmes, 
the famous author, who wrote Conan 
Doyle!” 

A blank expression overspread the girl’s 
face, to be presently expunged by a slow 
smile. 

“ You are perfectly horrid!” she cried. 
“’m going in to dapper up a bit for din- 
ner—don’t wait.” 

She danced through the living room and 
out into the patio toward her own rooms. 

“ Rattle, rattle, little brain; rattle, rattle 
round again,” her brother called after her. 
“Can you beat her?” he added, to the 
others. 

“She can’t even be approximated,” 
laughed the colonel. “In all the world 


there is only one of her.” 

“And she’s ours, bless her!” said the 
brother. 

The colonel was glancing over the head- 
lines of an afternoon paper that Eva had 
brought from the city. 

“ What’s new?” asked Custer. 
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“Same old rot,” replied his father. 
“ Murders, divorces, kidnapers, bootleggers, 
and they haven’t even the originality to 
make them interesting by evolving new 
methgds. Oh, hold on—this isn’t so bad! 
‘Two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
stolen whisky landed on coast,’ he read. 
‘Prohibition enforcement agents, together 
with special agents from the Treasury De- 
partment, are working on a unique theory 
that may reveal the whereabouts of the for- 
tune in bonded whisky stolen from a gov- 
ernment warehouse in New York a year 
ago. All that was known until recently 
was that the whisky was removed from the 
warehouse in trucks in broad daylight, 
compassing one of the boldest robberies 
ever committed in New York. Now, from 
a source which they refuse to divulge, the 
government sleuths have received informa- 
tion which leads them to believe that the 
liquid loot was loaded aboard a sailing ves- 
sel, and after a long trip around the Horn, 
is lying somewhere off the coast of southern 
California. That it is being lightered 
ashore in launches and transported to some 
hiding place in the mountains is one theory 
upon which the government is working. 
The whisky is eleven years old, was bot- 
tled in bond three years ago, just before 
the Eighteenth Amendment became a har- 
rowing reality. It will go hard with the 
traffickers in this particular parcel of wet 
goods if they are apprehended, since the 
theft was directly from a government bond- 
ed warehouse, and all government officials 
concerned in the search are anxious to 
make an example of the guilty parties.’ 

“ Eleven years old!” sighed the colonel. 
“Tt makes my mouth water! I’ve been 
subsisting on home-made grape wine for 
over a year. Think of it—a Pennington! 
Why, my ancestors must be writhing in 
their Virginia graves!” 

“On the contrary, they’re probably 
laughing in their sleeves. They died be- 
fore July 1, 1919,” interposed Custer. 
“Eleven years old—eight years in the 
wood,” he mused aloud, shooting a quick 
glance in the direction of Guy Evans, who 
suddenly became deeply interested in a 
novel lying on a table beside his chair, not- 
withstanding the fact that he had read it 
six months before and hadn’t liked it. 
“ And it will go hard with the traffickers, 
too,” continued young Pennington. “ Well, 
I should hope it would. They’ll probably 
hang ’em, the vile miscreants!” 
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Guy had risen and walked to the door- 
way opening upon the patio. 

“JT wonder what is keeping Eva,” he 
remarked. 

“ Getting hungry?” asked Mrs. Penning- 
ton. “ Well, I guess we all are. Suppose 
we don’t wait any longer? Eva won’t 
mind.” 

“Tf I wait much longer,” observed the 
colonel, “ some one will have to carry me 
into the dining room.” 

As they crossed the library toward the 
dining room the two young men walked be- 
hind their elders. 

“Ts your appetite still good?” inquired 
Custer. 

“Shut up!” retorted Evans. “ You 
give me a pain.” 

They had finished their soup before Eva 
joined them, and after the men were re- 
seated they took up the conversation where 
it had been interrupted. As usual, if not 
always brilliant, it was at least diversified, 
for it included many subjects from grand 
opera to the budding of English walnuts 
on the native wild stock, and from the lat- 
est novel to the most practical method of 
earmarking pigs. Paintings, poems, plays, 
pictures, people, horses, and home-brew— 
each came in for a share of the discussion, 
argument, and raillery that ran round the 
table. 

During a brief moment when she was not 
engaged in conversation, Guy seized the 
opportunity to whisper to Eva, who sat 
next to him. 

“ Who was that bird you met in L. A.?” 
he asked. 

“ Which one?” 

“Which one! 
meet?” 

“ Oodles of them.” 

“TI mean the one you were ranting 
about.” 

“Which one was I ranting about? I 
don’t remember.” 

“You’re enough to drive anybody to 
drink, Eva Pennington!” cried the young 
man disgustecly. 

“ Radiant man!” she cooed. “ What’s 
the dapper little idea in that talented brain 
—jealous?” 

“T want to know who he is,”’ demanded 
Guy. 

“ Who who is?” 

“You know perfectly well who I mean 
—the poor fish you were raving about be- 
fore dinner. You said you danced with 


How many did you 
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him. Who is he? That’s what I want to 
know.” 

“T don’t like the way you talk to me; 
but if you must know, he was the most 
dazzling thing you ever saw. He—” 

“TI never saw him, and I don’t want to, 
and I don’t care how dazzling he is. I 
only want to know his name.” 

“ Well, why didn’t you say so in the first 
place? His name’s Wilson Crumb.” Her 
tone was as of one who says: “ Behold 
Alexander the Great!” 

“Wilson Crumb! Who’s he?” 

“Do you mean to sit there and tell me 
that you don’t know who Wilson Crumb is, 
Guy Evans?” she demanded. 

“ Never heard of him,” he insisted. 

“ Never heard of Wilson Crumb, the fa- 
mous actor director? Such ignorance!” 

“ Did you ever hear of him before this 
trip to L. A.?” inquired her brother from 
across the table. “I never heard you men- 
tion him before.” 

“Well, maybe I didn’t,” admitted the 
girl; “but he’s the most dazzling dancer 
you ever saw—and such eyes! And maybe 
he’ll come out to the ranch and bring his 
company. He said they were often looking 
for just such locations.” 

“ And I suppose you invited him?” de- 
manded Custer accusingly. 

“And why not? I had to be polite, 
didn’t 1?” 

“You know perfectly well that father 
has never permitted such a thing,” insisted 
her brother, looking toward the colonel for 
support. 

“He didn’t ask father—he asked me,” 
returned the girl. 

“ You see,” said the colonel, “ how sim- 
ply Eva solves every little problem.” 

“ But you know, popsy, how perfectly 
superb it would be to have them take some 
pictures right here on our very own ranch, 
where we could watch them all day long.” 

“Yes,” growled Custer; “watch them 
wreck the furniture and demolish the 
lawns! Why, one bird of a director ran a 
troop of cavalry over one of the finest 
lawns in Hollywood. Then they’ll go up 
in the hills and chase the cattle over the 
top into the ocean. I’ve heard all about 
them. I’d never allow one of ’em on the 
place.” 

“Maybe they’re not all inconsiderate 
and careless,” suggested Mrs. Pennington. 

“You remember there was a company 
took a few scenes at my place a year or so 












very nice indeed.” 

“ They were just wonderful,” said Grace 
Evans. “I hope the colonel lets them 

come. It would be piles of fun!” 

“You can’t tell anything about them,” 
volunteered Guy. “I understand they pick 
up all sorts of riffraff for extra people—I. 
W. W’s and all sorts of people like that. 
I'd be afraid.” 

He shook his head dubiously. 

“ The trouble with you two is,” asserted 
Eva, “ that you’re afraid to let us girls see 
any nice-looking actors from the city. 
That’s what’s the matter with you!” 

“Yes, they’re jealous,” agreed Mrs. 
Pennington, laughing. 

“ Well,” said Custer, “ if there are lead- 
ing men there are leading ladies, and from 
what I’ve seen of them the leading ladies 
are better-looking than the leading men. 
By all means, now that I consider the mat- 
ter, let them come. Invite them at once, 
for a month—wire them!” 

“ Silly!” cried his sister. 
come here at all. 
casually.” 

“ And all this tempest in a teapot for 
nothing,” said the colonel. 

Wilson Crumb was forthwith dropped 
from the conversation and forgotten by all, 
even by impressionable little Eva. 

As the young people gathered around 
Mrs. Pennington at the piano in the living 
room, Mrs. Evans and Colonel Pennington 
sat apart, carrying on a desultory conver- 
sation while they listened to the singing. 

“We have a new neighbor,” remarked 
Mrs. Evans, “ on the ten-acre orchard ad- 
joining us on the west.” 

“ Yes—Mrs. Burke. She has moved in, 
has she?” inquired the colonel. 

“Yesterday. She is a widow from the 
East — has a daughter in Los Angeles, I 
believe.” 

“She came to see me about a month 
ago,” said the colonel, “ to ask my advice 
about the purchase of the property. She 
seemed rather a refined, quiet little body. 
I must tell Julia—she will want to call on 
her.” 

“T insisted on her taking dinner with us 
last night,” said Mrs. Evans. “ She seems 
very frail, and was all worn out. Unpack- 
ing and settling is trying enough for a ro- 
bust person, and she seems so delicate that 
I really don’t see how she stood it at all.” 
Then the conversation drifted to other 
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ago,” interjected Mrs. Evans. “ They were 


topics until the party at the piano broke 
up and Eva came dancing over to her 
father. 

“Gorgeous popsy!” she cried, seizing 
him by an arm. “ Just one dance before 
bedtime—if you love me, just one!” 

Colonel Pennington rose from his chair, 
laughing. 

“I know your one dance, you little fraud 
—five fox-trots, three one-steps, and a 
waltz.” 

With their arms about each other they 
started for the ballroom—really a big play 
room, which adjoined the garage. Behind 
them, laughing and talking, came the two 
older women, the two sons, and Grace 
Evans. They would dance for an hour and 
then go to bed, for they rose early and 
were in the saddle before sunrise, living 
their happy, care-free life far from the 
strife and squalor of the big cities, and yet 
with more of the comforts and luxuries 
than most city dwellers ever achieve. 


V 


THE bungalow at 1421 Vista del Paso 
was of the new school of Hollywood archi- 
tecture, which appears to be a hysterical 
effort to combine Queen Anne, Italian, 
Swiss chalet, Moorish, Mission, and Mar- 
tian. Its plaster walls were of a yellowish 
rose, the outside woodwork being done in 
light blue, while the windows were shaded 
with striped awnings of olive and pink. On 
one side of the entrance rose a green per- 
gola—the ambitious atrocity that marks 
the meeting place of landscape gardening 
and architecture, and that outrages them 
both. Culture has found a virus for the 
cast iron dogs, deer, and rabbits that 
ramped in immobility upon the lawns of 
yesteryear, but the green pergola is an in- 
curable disease. 

Connecting with the front of the house, a 
plaster wall continued across the narrow 
lot to the property line at one side and 
from there back: to the alley, partially in- 
closing a patio—which is Hollywood for 
back yard. An arched gateway opened 
into the patio from the front. The gate 
was of rough redwood boards, and near the 
top there were three auger holes arranged 
in the form of a triangle—this was art. 
Upon the yellow-rose plaster above the 
arch a design of three monkeys was sten- 
ciled in purple—this also was art. 

As you wait in the three-foot-square ves- 
tibule you notice that the floor is paved 
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with red brick set in black mortar, and 
that the Oregon pine door, with its ma- 
hogany stain, would have been beautiful in 
its severe simplicity but for the little square 
of plate glass set in the upper right hand 
corner, demonstrating conclusively the dar- 
ing originality of the artist architect. 

Presently your ring is answered, and the 
door is opened by a Japanese schoolboy of 
thirty-five in a white coat. You are ush- 
ered directly into a living room, whereupon 
you forget all about architects and art, for 
the room is really beautiful, even though a 
trifle heavy in an Oriental way, with its 
Chinese rugs, dark hangings, and ponder- 
ous, overstuffed furniture. The Japanese 
schoolboy, who knows you, closes the door 
behind you and then tiptoes silently from 
the room. 

Across from you, on a divan, a woman 
is lying, her face buried among pillows. 
When you cough, she raises her face to- 
ward you, and you see that it is very beau- 
tiful, even though the eyes are a bit wide 
and staring and the expression somewhat 
haggard. You see a mass of black hair 
surrounding a face of perfect contour. 
Even the plucked and penciled brows, the 
rouged cheeks, and the carmined lips can- 
not hide a certain dignity and sweetness. 

At sight of you she rises, a bit unstead- 
ity, and, smiling with her lips, extends a 
slender hand in greeting. The fingers of 
the hand tremble and are stained with nico- 
tine. Her eyes do not smile—ever. 

“The same as usual?” she asks in a 
weary voice. 

Your throat is very dry. You swallow 
before you assure her eagerly, almost fever- 
ishly, that her surmise is correct. She 
leaves the room. Probably you have not 
noticed that she is wild-eyed and haggard, 
or that her fingers are stained and trem- 
bling, for you, too, are wild-eyed and hag- 
gard, and you are trembling worse than 
she. 

Presently she returns. In her left hand 
is a small glass phial, containing many lit- 
tle tablets. As she crosses to you, she ex- 
tends her right hand with the palm up. It 
is a slender, delicate hand, yet there is a 
look of strength to it, for all its whiteness. 
You lay a bill in it, and she hands you the 
phial. That is all. You leave, and she 
closes the Oregon pine door quietly behind 
you. 

As she turns about toward the divan 
again, she hesitates. Her eyes wander to 
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a closed door at one side of the room. She 
takes a half step toward it, and then draws 


_back, her shoulders against the door. Her 


fingers are clenched tightly, the nails sink- 
ing into the soft flesh of her palms; but 
still her eyes are upon the closed door. 
They are staring and wild, like those of a 
beast at bay. She is trembling from head 
to foot. 

For a minute she stands there, fighting 
her grim battle, alone and without help. 
Then, as with a last mighty effort, she 
drags her eyes from the closed door and 
glances toward the divan. With unsteady 
Step she returns to it and throws herself 
face down among the pillows. 

Her shoulders move to dry sobs, she 
clutches the pillows frantically in her strong 
fingers, she rolls from side to side, as peo- 
ple do who are suffering physical torture; 
but at last she relaxes and lies quiet. 

A clock ticks monotonously from the 
mantel. Its sound fills the whole room, 
growing with fiendish intensity to a horrid 
din that pounds upon taut, raw nerves. She 
covers her ears with her palms to shut it 
out, but it bores insistently through. She 
clutches her thick hair with both hands; 
her fingers are entangled in it. For a long 
minute she lies thus, prone, and then her 
slippered feet commence to fly up and 
down as she kicks her toes in rapid suc- 
cession into the unresisting divan. 

Suddenly she leaps to her feet and rushes 
toward the mantel. 

“Damn you!” she screams, and, seizing 
the clock, dashes it to pieces upon the tiled 
hearth. 

Then her eyes leap to the closed door; 
and now, without any hesitation, almost 
defiantly, she crosses the room, opens the 
door, and disappears within the bathroom 
beyond. 

Five minutes later the door opens again, 
and the woman comes back into the living 
room. She is humming a gay little tune. 
Stopping at a table, she takes a cigarette 
from a carved wooden box and lights it. 
Then she crosses to the baby grand piano 
in one corner, and commences to play. Her 
voice, rich and melodious, rises in a sweet 
old song of love and youth and happiness. 

Something has mended her shattered 
nerves. Upon the hearth lies the shattered 
clock. It can never be mended. 

If you should return now and look at 
her, you would see that she was even more 
beautiful than you had at first suspected. 








She has put her hair in order once more, 

and has arranged her dress. You see now 
that her figure is as perfect as her face, 
and when she crossed to the piano you 
could not but note the easy grace of her 
carriage. 

Her name—her professional name—is 
Gaza de Lure. You may have seen her in 
small parts on the screen, and may have 
wondered why some one did not star her. 
Of recent months you have seen her less 
and less often, and you have been sorry, 
for you had learned to admire the sweet- 
ness and purity that were reflected in her 
every expression and mannerism. You 
liked her, too, because she was as beautiful 
as she was good—for you knew that she 
was good just by looking at her in the pic- 
tures; but above all you liked her for her 
acting, for it was unusually natural and 
unaffected, and something told you that 
here was a born actress who would some 
day be famous. 

Two years ago she came to Hollywood 
from a little town in the Middle West—- 
that is, two years before you looked in 
upon her at the bungalow on the Vista del 
Paso. She was fired by high purpose then. 
Her child’s heart, burning with lofty ambi- 
tion, had set its desire upon a noble goal. 
The broken bodies of a thousand other chil- 
dren dotted the road to the same goal, but 
she did not see them, or, seeing, did not 
understand. 

Stronger, perhaps, than her desire for 
fame was an unselfish ambition that cen- 
tered about the mother whom she had left 
behind. To that mother the girl’s success 
would mean greater comfort and happiness 
than she had known since a worthless hus- 
band had deserted her shortly after the 
baby came—the baby who was now known 
as Gaza de Lure. 

There had been the usual rounds of the 
studios, the usual disappointments, fol- 
lowed by more or less regular work as an 
extra girl. During this period she had 
learned many things—of some of which she 
had never thought as having any possible 
bearing upon her chances for success. 

For example, a director had asked her 
to go with him to Vernon one evening, for 
dinner and dancing, and she had refused, 
for several reasons—one being her certainty 
that her mother would disapprove, and an- 
other the fact that the director was a mar- 
ried man. The following day the girl who 
had accompanied him was cast for a part 
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which had been promised to Gaza, and for 
which Gaza was peculiarly suited. As she 
was leaving the lot that day, greatly dis- 


appointed, the assistant director had 
stopped her. 

“Too bad, kid,” he said. “I’m mighty 
sorry, for I always liked you. If I can 


ever help you, I sure will.” 

The kindly words brought the tears to 
her eyes. Here, at least, was one good 
man; but he was not in much of a position 
to help her. 

“ You’re very kind,” she said; “ but I’m 
afraid there’s nothing you can do.” 

“ Don’t be too sure of that,” he an- 
swered. “ I’ve got enough on that big stiif 
so’s he has to do about as I say. The 
trouble with you is you ain’t enough of a 
good fellow. You got to be a good fellow 
to get on in pictures. Just step out with 
me some night, an’ I promise you you'll 
get a job!” 

The suddenly widening childish eyes 
meant nothing to the shallow mind of the 
callow little shrimp, whose brain pan would 
doubtless have burst under the pressure of 
a single noble thought. As she turned 
quickly and walked away, he laughed 
aloud. She had not gone back to that 
studio. 

In the months that followed she had had 
many similar experiences, until she had be- 
come hardened enough to feel the sense of 
shame and insult less strongly than at first. 
She could talk back to them now, and tell 
them what she thought of them; but she 
found that she got fewer and fewer en- 
gagements. There was always enough to 
feed and clothe her, and to pay for the 
little room she rented; but there seemed to 
be no future, and that had been all that 
she cared about. 

She would not have minded hard work— 
she had expected that. Nor did she fear 
disappointments and a slow, tedious road; 
for though she was but a young girl, she 
was not without character, and she had a 
good head on those trim shoulders of hers. 
She was unsophisticated, yet mature, too, 
for her years; for she had always helped 
her mother to plan the conservation of 
their meager resources. 

Many times she had wanted to go back 
to her mother, but she had stayed on, be- 

cause she still had hopes, and because she 
shrank from the fact of defeat admitted. 
How often she cried herself to sleep in 
those lonely nights, after days of bitter 
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disillusionment! The great ambition that 
had been her joy was now her sorrow. The 
vain little conceit that she had woven about 
her screen name was but a pathetic 
memory. 

She had never told her mother that she 
had taken the name of Gaza de Lure, for 
she had dreamed of the time when it would 
leap into national prominence overnight 
in some wonderful picture, and her mother, 
unknowing, would see the film and recog- 
nize her. How often she had pictured the 
scene in their little theater at home—her 
sudden recognition by her mother and their 
friends—the surprise, the incredulity, and 
then the pride and happiness in her 
mother’s face! How they would whisper! 
And after the show they would gather 
around her mother, all excitedly talking at 
the same time. 

And then she had met Wilson Crumb. 
She had had a small part in a picture in 
which he played lead, and which he also 
directed. He had been very kind to her, 
very courteous. She had thought him 
handsome, notwithstanding a certain weak- 
ness in his face; but what had attracted 
her most was the uniform courtesy of his 
attitude toward all the women of the com- 
pany. Here at last, she thought, she had 
found a real gentleman whom she could 
trust implicitly; and once again her ambi- 
tion lifted its drooping head. 

She thought of what another girl had 
once told her—an older girl, who had been 
in pictures for several years. 

“ They are not all bad, dear,” her friend 
had said. “ There are good and bad in the 
picture game, just as there are in any sort 
of business. It’s been your rotten luck to 
run up against a lot of the bad ones.” 

The first picture finished, Crumb had 
cast her for a more important part in an- 
other, and she had made good in both. 
Before the second picture was completed, 
the company that employed Crumb offered 
her a five-year contract. It was only for 
fifty dollars a week; but it included a 
clause which automatically increased the 
salary to one hundred a week, two hundred 
and fifty, and then five hundred dollars in 
the event that they starred her. She knew 





that it was to Crumb that she owed the 
contract—Crumb had seen to that. 

Very gradually, then—so gradually and 
insidiously that the girl could never recall 
just when it had started — Crumb com- 
menced to make love to her. At first it 
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took only the form of minor attentions— 
little courtesies and thoughtful acts; but 
after a while he spoke of love—very gently 
and very tenderly, as any man might have 
done. 

She had never thought of loving him or 
any other man; so she was puzzled at first, 
but she was not offended. He had given 
her no cause for offense. When he had 
first broached the subject, she had asked 
him not to speak of it, as she did not think 
that she loved him, and he had said that 
he would wait; but the seed was planted 
in her mind, and it came to occupy much 
of her thoughts. 

She realized that she owed to him what 
little success she had achieved. She had 
an assured income that was sufficient for 
her simple wants, while permitting her to 
send something home to her mother every 
week, and it was all due to the kindness of 
Wilson Crumb. He was a successful di- 
rector, he was more than a fair actor, he 
was good-looking, he was kind, he was a 
gentleman, and he loved her. What more 
could any girl ask? 

She thought the matter out very care- 
fully, finally deciding that though she did 
not exactly love Wilson Crumb she prob- 
ably would learn to love him, and that if 
he loved her it was in a way her duty to 
make him happy, when he had done so 
much for her happiness. She made up her 
mind, therefore, to marry him whenever he 
asked her; but Crumb did not ask her to 
marry him. He continued to make love to 
her; but the matter of marriage never 
seemed to enter the conversation. 

Once, when they were out on location, 
and had had a hard day, ending by get- 
ting thoroughly soaked in a sudden rain, 
he had followed her to her room in the lit- 
tle mountain inn where they were stopping. 

“You’re cold and wet and tired,” he 
said. “I want to give you something that 
will brace you up.” 

He entered the room and closed the door 
behind him. Then he took from his pocket 
a small piece of paper folded into a pack- 
age about an inch and three-quarters long 
by half an inch wide, with one end tucked 
ingeniously inside the fold to form a fas- 
tening. Opening it, he revealed a white 
powder, the minute crystals of which glis- 
tened beneath the light from the electric 
bulbs. 

“Tt looks just like snow,” she said. 

“ Sure!” he replied, with a faint smile. 
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“Tt is snow. Look, I’ll show you how to 
take it.” 

He divided the powder into halves, took 
one in the palm of his hand, and snuffed it 
into his nostrils. 

“ There!” he exclaimed. “ That’s the 
way—it will make you feel like a new 
woman.” 

“ But what is it?” she asked. “ Won’t 
it hurt me?” 

“Tt ‘ll make you feel bully. Try it.” 

So she tried it, and it made her “ feel 
bully.” She was no longer tired, but de- 
liciously exhilarated. 

“Whenever you want any, let me 
know,” he said, as he was leaving the room. 
“T usually have some handy.” 

“ But I’d like to know what it is,” she 
insisted. 

“ Aspirin,” he replied. “It makes you 
feel that way when you snuff it up your 
nose.” 

After she left, she recovered the little 
piece of paper from the waste basket where 
he had thrown it, her curiosity aroused. 
She found it a rather soiled bit of writing 
paper with a “C” written in lead pencil 
upon it. 

“«C,’” she mused. 
a C?” 

She thought she would question Wilson 
about it. 

The next day she felt out of sorts and 
tired, and at noon she asked him if he had 
any aspirin with him. He had, and again 
she felt fine and full of life. That evening 
she wanted some more, and Crumb gave it 
to her. The next day she wanted it often- 
er, and by the time they returned to Holly- 
wood from location she was taking it five 
or six times a day. It was then that Crumb 
asked her to come and live with him at his 
Vista del Paso bungalow; but he did not 
mention marriage. 

He was standing with a little paper of 
the white powder in his hand, separating 
half of it for her, and she was waiting im- 
patiently for it. 

“ Well?” he asked. 

“ Well, what?” 

“ Are you coming over to live with me?” 
he demanded. 

“ Without being married?” she asked. 

She was surprised that the idea no long- 
er seemed horrible. Her eyes and her mind 
were on the little white powder that the 
man held in his hand. 

Crumb laughed. 
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“Quit your kidding,” he said. “ You 
know perfectly well that I can’t marry you 
yet. I have a wife in San Francisco.” 

She did not know it perfectly well—she 
did not know it at all; yet it did not seem 
to matter so very much. A month ago she 
would have caressed a rattlesnake as will- 
ingly as she would have permitted a mar- 
ried man to make love to her; but now she 
could listen to a plea from one who wished 
her to come and live with him, without ex- 
periencing any numbing sense of outraged 
decency. 

Of course, she had no intention of doing 
what he asked; but really the matter was 
of negligible import—the thing in which 
she was most concerned was the little white 
powder. She held out her hand for it, but 
he drew it away. 

“ Answer me first,” he said. 
going to be sensible or not?” 

“You mean that you won’t give it to 
me if I won’t come?” she asked. 

“ That’s precisely what I mean,” he re- 
plied. “ What do you think I am, any- 
way? Do you know what this bindle of 
*C’ stands me? Two fifty, and you’ve 
been snuffing about three of ’em a day. 
What kind of a sucker do you think I 
am?” 

Her eyes, still upon the white powder, 
narrowed. 

“T’ll come,” she whispered. 
to me!” 

She went to the bungalow with him that 
day, and she learned where he kept the 
little white powders, hidden in the bath- 
room. After dinner she put on her hat and 
her fur, and took up her vanity case, while 
Crumb was busy in another room. Then, 
opening the front door, she called: 

“ee Good-by! ” 

Crumb rushed into the living room. 

“Where are you going?” he demanded. 

“ Home,” she replied. 

“No, you’re not!” he cried. 
promised to stay here.” 

“I promised to come,” she corrected 
him. “I never promised to stay, and I 
never shall until you are divorced and we 
are married.” 

“You'll come back,” he sneered, “ when 
you want another shot of snow!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she replied. “TI 
guess I can buy aspirin at any drug store 
as well as you.” 

Crumb laughed aloud. 

“ You little fool, you!” he cried derisive- 
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ly. “ Aspirin! Why, it’s cocaine you’re 
snuffing, and you're snuffing about three 
grains of it a day!” 

For an instant a look of horror filled her 
widened eyes. 

“You beast!” she cried. 
speakable beast!” 

Slamming the door behind her, she al- 
most ran down the narrow walk and disap- 
peared in the shadows of the palm trees 
that bordered the ill-lighted street. 

The man did not follow her. He only 
stood there laughing, for he knew that she 
would come back. Craftily he had en- 
meshed her. It had taken months, and 
never had quarry been more wary or dif- 
ficult to trap. A single false step earlier 
in the game would have frightened her 
away forever; but he had made no false 
step. He was very proud of himself, was 
Wilson Crumb, for he was convinced that 
he had done a very clever bit of work. 

Rubbing his hands together, he walked 
toward the bathroom—he would take a 
shot of snow; but when he opened the re- 
ceptacle, he found it empty. 

“ The little devil!” he ejaculated. 

Frantically he rummaged through the 
medicine cabinet, but in vain. Then he 
hastened into the living room, seized his 
hat, and bolted for the street. 

Almost immediately he realized the fu- 
tility of search. He did not know where 
the girl lived. She had never told him. 
He did not know it, but she had never told 
any one. The studio had a post-office box 
number to which it could address commu- 
nications to Gaza de Lure; the mother ad- 
dressed the girl by her own name at the 
house where she had roomed since coming 
to Hollywood. The woman who rented 
her the room did not know her screen 
name. All she knew about her was that 
she seemed a quiet, refined girl who paid 
her room rent promptly in advance every 
week, and who was always home at night, 
except when on location. 

Crumb returned to the bungalow, 
searched the bathroom twice more, and 
went to bed. For hours he lay awake, toss- 
ing restlessly. 

“The little devil!” he muttered, over 
and over. “ Fifty dollars’ worth of cocaine 
—the little devil!” 

The next day Gaza was at the studio, 
ready for work, when Crumb put in his be- 
lated appearance. He was nervous and ir- 
ritable. Almost immediately he called her 
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aside and demanded an accounting; but 
when they were face to face, and she told 
him that she was through with him, he 
realized that her hold upon him was 
stronger than he had supposed. He could 
not give her up. He was ready to promise 
anything, and he would demand nothing in 
return, only that she would be with him 
as much as possible. Her nights should be 
her own—she could go home then. And 
so the arrangement was consummated, and 
Gaza de Lure spent the days when she was 
not working at the bungalow on the Vista 
del Paso. 

Crumb saw that she was cast for small 
parts that required but little of her time at 
the studio, yet raised no question at the 
office as to her salary of fifty dollars a 
week. Twice the girl asked why he did not 
star her, and both times he told her that 
he would—for a price; but the price was 
one that she would not pay. After a time 
the drugs which she now used habitually 
deadened her ambition, so that she no long- 
er cared. She still managed to send a little 
money home, but not so much as formerly. 

As the months passed, Crumb’s relations 
with the source of the supply of their nar- 
cotic became so familiar that he could ob- 
tain considerable quantities at a reduced 
rate, and the plan of peddling the drug oc- 
curred to him. Gaza was induced to do her 
share, and so it came about that the better 
class “‘ hypes ” of Hollywood found it both 
safe and easy to obtain their supplies from 
the bungalow on the Vista del Paso. Co- 
caine, heroin, and morphine passed con- 
tinually through the girl’s hands, and she 
came to know many of the addicts, though 
she seldom had further intercourse with 
them than was necessary to the transaction 
of the business that brought them to the 
bungalow. 

From one, a woman, she learned how to 
use morphine, dissolving the white powder 
in the bowl of a spoon by passing a lighted 
match beneath, and then drawing the 
liquid through a tiny piece of cotton into 
a hypodermic syringe and injecting it be- 
neath the skin. Once she had experienced 
the sensation of well-being it induced, she 
fell an easy victim to this more potent 
drug. 

One evening Crumb brought home with 
him a stranger whom he had known in San 
Francisco—a man whom he introduced as 
Allen. From that evening the fortunes of 
Gaza de Lure improved. Allen had just 
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returned from the Orient as a member of 
the crew of a freighter, and he had suc- 
ceeded in smuggling in a considerable 
quantity of opium. In his efforts to dis- 


pose of it he had made the acquaintance of 


others in the same line of business, and had 
joined forces with them. His partners 
could command a more or less steady sup- 
ply of morphine and cocaine from Mexico, 
while Allen undertook to keep up their 
stock of opium, and to arrange a market 
for their drugs in Los Angeles. 

If Crumb could handle it all, Allen 
agreed to furnish morphine at fifty dollars 
an ounce—Gaza to do the actual peddling. 
The girl agreed on one condition—that half 
the profits should be hers. After that she 
had been able to send home more money 
than ever before, and at the same time to 
have all the morphine she wanted at a low 
price. She began to put money in the 
bank, made a first payment on a small or- 
chard about a hundred miles from Los An- 
geles, and sent for her mother. 

The day before you called on her in the 
“art” bungalow at 1421 Vista del Paso 
she had put her mother on a train bound 
for her new home, with the promise that 
the daughter would visit her “as soon as 
we finish this picture.” It had required all 
the girl’s remaining will power to hide her 
shame from those eager mother eyes; but 
she had managed to do it, though it had 
left her almost a wreck by the time the 
train pulled out of the station. 

To Crumb she had said nothing about 
her mother. This was a part of her life 
that was too sacred to be revealed to the 
man whom she now loathed even as she 
loathed the filthy habit he had tricked her 
into; but she could no more give up the 
one than the other. 

There had been a time when she had 
fought against the domination of these twin 
curses that had been visited upon her, but 
that time was over. She knew now that 
she would never give up morphine—that 
she could not if she wanted to, and that she 
did not want to. The little bindles of co- 
caine, morphine, and heroin that she 
wrapped so deftly with those slender fin- 
gers and marked “ C,” “ M,” or “ H,” ac- 
cording to their contents, were parts of her 
life now. The sallow, trembling creatures 
who came for them, or to whom she some- 
times delivered them, and who paid her two 
dollars and a half a bindle, were also parts 
of her life. Crumb, too, was a part of her 
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life. She hated the bindles, she hated the 
sallow, trembling people, she hated Crumb; 
but still she clung to them, for how else 
was she to get the drug without which she 
could not live? 

VI 


Ir was May. The rainy season was defi- 
nitely over. A few April showers had con- 
cluded it. The Ganado hills showed their 
most brilliant greens. The March pigs 
were almost ready to wean. White-faced 
calves and black colts and gray colts sur- 
veyed this beautiful world through soft, 
dark eyes, and were filled with the joy of 
living as they ran beside their gentle 
mothers. A stallion neighed from the sta- 
ble corral, and from the ridge behind Jack- 
knife Cafion the Emperor of Ganado an- 
swered him. 

A girl and a man sat in the soft grass 
beneath the shade of a live oak upon the 
edge of a low bluff in the pasture where 
the brood mares grazed with their colts. 
Their horses were tied to another tree near 
by. The girl held a bunch of yellow violets 
in her hand, and gazed dreamily down the 
broad cafion toward the valley. The man 
sat a little behind her and gazed at the girl. 
For a long time neither spoke. 

“ You cannot be persuaded to give it up, 
Grace?” he asked at last. 

She shook her head. 

“T should never be happy until I had 
tried it,” she replied. 

“ Of course,” he said, “ I know how you 
feel about it. I feel the same way. I want 
to get away—away from the deadly stag- 
nation and sameness of this life; but I am 
going to try to stick it out for father’s sake, 
and I wish that you loved me enough to 
stick it out for mine. I believe that to- 
gether we could get enough happiness out 
of life here to make up for what we are 
denied of real living, such as only a big 
city can offer. Then, when father is gone, 
we could go and live in the city—in any 
city that we wanted to live in—Los Ange- 
les, Chicago, New York, London, Paris— 
anywhere.” 

“It isn’t that I don’t love you enough, 
Custer,” said the girl. “I love you too 
much to want you to marry just a little 
farmer girl. When I come to you, I want 
you to be proud of me. Don’t talk about 
the time when your father will have gone. 
It seems wicked. He would not want you 
to stay if he knew how you felt about it.” 
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“ You do not know,” he replied. “ Ever 
since I was a little boy he has counted on 
this—on my staying on and working with 
him. He wants us all to be together al- 
ways. When Eva marries, he will build her 
a home on Ganado. You have already 
helped with the plans for ours. You know 
it is his dream, but you cannot know how 
much it means to him. It would not kill 
him if his dream was spoiled, but it would 
take so much happiness out of his life that 
I cannot bring myself to do it. It is not a 
matter of money, but of sentiment and 
love. If Ganado were wiped off the face 
of the earth to-morrow, we would still have 
all the money that we need; but he would 
never be happy again, for his whole life is 
bound up in the ranch and the dream that 
he has built around it. It is peculiar, too, 
that such a man as he should be so ruled 
by sentiment. You know how practical he 
is, and sometimes hard—yet I have seen 
the tears come to his eyes when he spoke 
of his love for Ganado.” 

“ I know,” she said, and they were silent 
again for a time. “ You are a good son, 
Custer,” she said presently. “I wouldn’t 
have you any different. I am not so good 
a daughter. Mother does not want me to 
go. It is going to make her very unhappy, 
and yet I am going. The man who loves 
me does not want me to go. It is going 
to make him very unhappy, and yet I am 
going. It seems very selfish; but oh, Cus- 
ter, I cannot help but feel that I am right! 
It seems to me that I have a duty to per- 
form, and that this is the only way I can 
perform it. Perhaps I am only silly, but 
sometimes I feel that I am called by a 
higher power to give myself for a little 
time to the world, that the world may be 
happier and, I hope, a little better. You 
know I have always felt that the stage was 
one of the greatest powers for good in all 
the world, and now I believe that some day 
the screen will be an even greater power 
for good. It is with the conviction that I 
may help toward this end that I am so 
eager to go. You will be very glad and 
very happy, when I come back, that I did 
not listen to your arguments.” 

“T hope you are right, Grace,” Custer 
Pennington said. 


On a rustic seat beneath the new leaves 
of an umbrella tree a girl and a boy sat be- 
side the upper lily pond on the south side 
of the hill below the ranch house. The girl 
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held a spray of Japanese quince blossoms 
in her hand, and gazed dreamily at the 
water splashing lazily over the rocks into 
the pond. The boy sat beside her and 
gazed at the girl. For a long time neither 
spoke. 

“Won’t you please say yes?” whispered 
the boy presently. 

“ How perfectly, terribly silly you are!” 
she replied. 

“T am not silly,” he said. “I am 
twenty, and you are almost eighteen. It’s 
time that we were marrying and settling 
down.” 

“On what?” she demanded. 

“ Well, we won’t need much at first. 
We can live at home with mother,” he ex- 
plained, “ until I sell a few stories.” 

“ How perfectly gorgeristic!” she cried. 

“ Don’t make fun of me! You wouldn’t 
if you loved me,” he pouted. 

“I do love you, silly! But whatever in 
the world put the dapper little idea into 
your head that I wanted to be supported 
by my mother-in-law?” 

“ Mother-in-law!” protested the boy. 
“You ought to be ashamed to speak dis- 
respectfully of my mother.” 

“ You quaint child!” exclaimed the girl, 
laughing gayly. “ Just as if I would speak 
disrespectfully of Aunt Mae, when I love 
her so splendiferously! Isn’t she going to 
be my mother-in-law?” 

The boy’s gloom vanished magically. 

“ There!” he cried. ‘“ We're engaged! 
You’ve said it yourself. You’ve proposed, 
and I accept you. Yes, sure—she’s going 
to be your mother-in-law!” 

Eva flushed. 

“I never said anything of the kind. 
How perfectly idiotical!” 

“ But you did say it. You proposed to 
me. I’m going to announce the engage- 
ment —‘ Mrs. Mae Evans announces the 
engagement of her son, Guy Thackeray, to 
Miss Eva Pennington.’ ” 

“ Funeral notice later,” snapped the girl, 
glaring at him. 

“ Aw, come, now, you needn’t get mad 
at me. I was only fooling; but wouldn’t 
it be great, Ev? We could always be to- 
gether then, and I could write and you 
could—could—”’ 

“Wash dishes,” she suggested. 

The light died from his eyes, and he 
dropped them sadly to the ground. 

“I’m sorry I’m poor,” he said. “I 
didn’t think you cared about that, though.” 
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She laid a brown hand gently over his. 

“ You know I don’t care,” she said. “I 
am a catty old thing. I’d just love it if we 
had a little place all our very own—just a 
teeny, weeny bungalow. I’d help you with 
your work, and keep hens, and have a little 
garden with onions and radishes and every- 
thing, and we wouldn’t have to buy any- 
thing from the grocery store, and a bank 
account, and one sow; and when we drove 
into the city people would say ‘ There goes 
Guy Thackeray Evans, the famous author, 
but I wonder where his wife got that 
hat!’ ” 

“Oh, Ev!” he cried, laughing. “ You 
never can be serious more than two sec- 
onds, can you?” 

“Why should I be?” she inquired. 
“ And anyway, I was. It really would be 
elegantiferous if we had a little place of 
our own; but my husband has got to be 
able to support me, Guy. He’d lose his 
self-respect if he didn’t; and then, if he 
lost his, how could I respect him? You've 
got to have respect on both sides, or you 
can’t have love and happiness.” 

His face grew stern with determination. 

“T’ll get the money,” he said; but he 
did not look at her. “ But now that Grace 
is going away, mother will be all alone if 
I leave, too. Couldn’t we live with her for 
a while?” 

“Papa and mamma have always said 
that it was the worst thing a young married 
couple could do,” she replied. “ We could 
live near her, and see her every day; but 
I don’t think we should all live together. 
Really, though, do you think Grace is go- 
ing? It seems just too awful.” 

“T am afraid she is,” he replied sadly. 
“ Mother is all broken up about it; but 
she tries not to let Grace know.” 

“T can’t understand it,” said the girl. 
“Tt seems to me a selfish thing to do, and 
yet Grace has always been so sweet and 
generous. No matter how much I wanted 
to go, I don’t believe I could bring myself 
to do it, knowing how terribly it would 
hurt papa. Just think, Guy—it is the first 
break, except for the short time we were 
away at school, since we have been born. 
We have all lived here always, it seems, 
your family and mine, like one big family; 
but after Grace goes it will be the begin- 
ning of the end. It will never be the same 
again.” 

There was a note of seriousness and sad- 
ness in her voice that sounded not at all 
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like Eva Pennington. The boy shook his 
head. 

“It is too bad,” he said; “ but Grace is 
so sure she is right—so positive that she 
has a great future before her, and that we 
shall all be so proud of her—that some- 
times I am almost convinced myself.” 

“T hope she is right,” said the girl, and 
then, with a return to her joyous self: “‘ Oh, 
wouldn’t it be spiffy if she really does be- 
come famous! I can see just how puffed 
up we shall all be when we read the re- 
views of her pictures, like this—‘ Miss 
Grace Evans, the famous star, has quite 
outdone her past successes in her latest pic- 
ture, in which she is ably supported by 
such well known actors as Thomas Meig- 
han, Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson, and 
Mary Pickford.” 

“Why slight Douglas Fairbanks and 
Charlie Chaplin?” suggested Guy. 

The girl rose. 

“Come on!” she said. “ Let’s have a 
look at the pools—it isn’t a perfect day 
unless I’ve seen fish in every pool. Do you 
remember how we used to watch and watch 
and watch for the fish in the lower pools, 
and run as fast as we could to be the first 
up to the house to tell if we saw them, and 
how many?” 

“And do you remember the little tur- 
tles, and how wild they got?” he put in. 
“Sometimes we wouldn’t see them for 
weeks, and then we’d get just a glimpse, so 
that we knew they were still there. Then, 
after a while, we never saw them again, 
and how we used to wonder and speculate 
as to what had become of them!” 

“ And do you remember the big water 
snake we found in the upper pool, and how 
Cus used to lie in wait for him with his lit- 
tle twenty-two?” 

“ Cus was always the hunter. How we 
used to trudge after him up and down those 
steep hills there in the cow pasture, while 
he hunted ground squirrels, and how mad 
he’d get if we made any noise! Gee, Ev, 
those were the good old days!” 

“ And how we used to fight, and what a 
nuisance Cus thought me; but he always 
asked me to go along, just the same. He’s 
a wonderful brother, Guy!” 

“ He’s a wonderful man, Ev,” replied the 
boy. “ You don’t half know how wonder- 
ful he is. He’s always thinking of some 
one else. Right now I'll bet he’s eating his 
heart out because Grace is going away; 
and he can’t go, just because he’s thinking 
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more of some one’s else happiness than his 
own.” 
“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“ He wants to go to the city. He wants 
to get into some business there; but he 
won’t go, because he knows your father 
wants him here.” 

“Do you really think that?” 

“T know it,” he said. 

They walked on in silence along the 
winding pathways among the flower-bor- 
dered pools, to stop at last beside the lower 
one. This had originally been a shallow 
wading pool for the children when they 
were small, but it was now given over to 
water hyacinth and brilliant fantails. 

“ There!” said the girl, presently. 
have seen fish in each pool.” 

“And you can go to bed with a clear 
conscience to-night,” he laughed. 

To the west of the lower pool there were 
no trees to obstruct their view of the hills 
that rolled down from the mountains to 
form the western wall of the cafion in which 
the ranch buildings and cultivated fields 
lay. As the two stood there, hand in hand, 
the boy’s eyes wandered lovingly over the 
soft, undulating lines of these lower hills, 
with their parklike beauty of greensward 
dotted with wild walnut trees. As he 
looked he saw, for a brief moment, the fig- 
ure of a man on horseback passing over the 
hollow of a saddle before disappearing upon 
the southern side. 

Small though the distant figure was, and 
visible but for a moment, the boy recog- 
nized the military carriage of the rider. He 
glanced quickly at the girl to note if she 
had seen, but it was evident that she had 
not. 

“ Well, Ev,” he said, “I guess I'll be 
toddling.” 

“So early?” she demanded. 

“You see I’ve got to get busy, if I’m 
going to get the price of that teeny, weeny 
bungalow,” he explained. ‘“ Now that 
we're engaged, you might kiss me good-by 
—eh?” 

“We're not engaged, and I’ll not kiss 
you good-by or good anything else. I 
don’t believe in people kissing until they’re 
married.” 

“ Then why are you always raving about 
the wonderful kisses Antonio Moreno, or 
Milton Sills, or some other poor prune, 
gives the heroine at the end of the last 
reel?” he demanded. 

“Oh, that’s different,” she explained. 
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“ Anyway, they’re just going to get mar- 
ried. When we are just going to get mar- 
ried I’ll let you kiss me—once a week, 
maybe.” 

“ Thanks!” he cried. 

A moment later he swung into the sad- 
dle, and with a wave of his hand cantered 
off up the cafion. 

“ Now what,” said the girl to herself, 
“is he going up there for? He can’t make 
any money back there in the hills. He 
ought to be headed straight for home and 
his typewriter!” 

VII 


Across the rustic bridge, and once be- 
hind the sycamores at the lower end of the 
cow pasture, Guy Evans let his horse out 
into a rapid gallop. A few minutes later 
he overtook a horseman who was moving at 
a slow walk farther up the cafion. At the 
sound of the pounding hoofbeats behind 
him, the latter turned in his saddle, reined 
about, and stopped. The boy rode up and 
drew in his blowing mount beside the other. 

“ Hello, Allen!” he said. 

The man nodded. 

“ What’s eatin’ you?” he inquired. 

“T’ve been thinking over that proposi- 
tion of yours,” explained Evans. 

“a Yes?” ” 

“ Yes, I’ve been thinking maybe I might 
swing it; but are you sure it’s safe? How 
do I know you won’t double-cross me?” 

“You don’t know,” replied the other. 
“ All you know is that I got enough on you 
now to send you to San Quentin. You 
wouldn’t get nothin’ worse if you handled 
the rest of it, an’ you stand to clean up be- 
tween twelve and fifteen thousand bucks 
on the deal. You needn’t worry about me 
double-crossin’ you. What good would it 
do me? I ain’t got nothin’ against you, kid. 
If you don’t double-cross me I won’t dou- 
ble-cross you; but look out for that crack- 
er-fed dude your sister’s goin’ to hitch to. 
If he ever butts in on this I'll croak him 
an’ send you to San Quentin, if I swing for 
it. Do you get me?” 

Evans nodded. 

“T’ll go in on it,” he said, “ because I 
need the money; but don’t you bother Cus- 
ter Pennington—get that straight. I’d go 
to San Quentin and I’d swing myself before 
I’d stand for that. Another thing, and 
then we'll drop that line of chatter—you 
couldn’t send me to San Quentin or any- 
where else. I bought a few bottles of 
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hootch from you, and there isn’t any judge 
or jury going to send me to San Quentin 
for that.” 

“ You don’t know what you done,” said 
Allen, with a grin. “ They’s a thousand 
cases of bonded whisky hid back there in 
the hills, an’ you engineered the whole deal 
at this end. Maybe you didn’t have noth- 
in’ to do with stealin’ it from a government 
bonded warehouse in New York; but you 
must ’a’ knowed all about it, an’ it was you 
that hired me and the other three to smug- 
gle it off the ship and into the hills.” 

Evans was staring at the man in wide- 
eyed incredulity. 

“ How do you get that way?” he asked 
derisively. 

“ They’s four of us to swear to it,” said 
Allen; “ an’ how many you got to swear 
you didn’t do it?” 

“Why, it’s a rotten frame-up!” ex- 
claimed Evans. 

“Sure it’s a frame-up,” agreed Allen; 
“but we won’t use it if you behave your- 
seli properly.” 

Evans looked at the man for a long min- 
ute — dislike and contempt unconcealed 
upon his face. 


“T guess,” he said presently, “that I 
don’t need any twelve thousand dollars 


We'll call this thing off, 


that bad, Allen. 
I’m through, 


as far as I am concerned. 
right now. Good-by!” 

He wheeled his horse to ride away. 

“ Hold on there, young feller!” said Al- 
len. “Not so quick! You may think 
you’re through, but you’re not. We need 
you, and, anyway, you know too damned 
much for your health. You're goin’ 
through with this. We got some other 
junk up there that there’s more profit in 
than what there is in booze, and it’s easier 
to handle. We know where to get rid of it; 
but the booze we can’t handle as easy as 
you can, and so you’re goin’ to handle it.” 

“Who says I am?” 

“J do,” returned Allen, with an ugly 
snarl. ‘“ You'll handle it, or I'll do just 
what I said I’d do, and I'll do it pronto, 
How’d you like your mother and that Pen- 
nington girl to hear all I’d have to say?” 

The boy sat with scowling, thoughtful 
brows for a long minute. From beneath a 
live oak, on the summit of a low bluff, a 
man discovered them. He had been sitting 
there talking with a girl. Suddenly he 
looked up. 


“Why, there’s Guy,” he said. “ Who’s 
that with—why, it’s that fellow Allen! 
What’s he doing up here?” He rose to his 
feet. “ You stay here a minute, Grace. 
I’m going down to see what that fellow 
wants on Ganado.” 

He untied the Apache and mounted, 
while below, just beyond the pasture fence, 
the boy turned sullenly toward Allen. 

“T’ll go through with it this once,” he 
said. “ You'll bring it down on burros at 
night?” 

The other nodded affirmatively. 

“Where do you want it?” he asked. 

“ Bring it to the west side of the old hay 
barn—the one that stands on our west line. 
Wheh will you come?” 

“To-day’s Tuesday. We'll bring the 
first lot Friday night, about twelve o’clock; 
and after that every Friday the same time. 
You be ready to settle every Friday for 
what you’ve sold during the week—sabe?” 

“Yes,” replied Evans. “ That’s all, 
then;” and he turned and rode back to- 
ward the rancho, 

Allen was continuing on his way toward 
the hills when his attention was again at- 
tracted by the sound of hoofbeats. Look- 
ing to his left, he saw a horseman approach- 
ing from inside the pasture. He recog- 
nized both horse and rider at once, but 
kept sullenly on his way. 

Pennington rode up to the opposite side 
of the fence along which ran the trail that 
Allen followed. 

“What are you doing here, Allen?” he 
asked in a not unkindly tone. 

“Mindin’ my own business, like you 
better,” retorted the ex-stableman. 

“You have no business back here on 
Ganado,” said Pennington. “ You'll have 
to get off the property.” 

“ The hell I will!” exclaimed Allen. 

At the same time he made a quick move- 
ment with his right hand; but Pennington 
made a quicker. 

“ That kind of stuff don’t go here, Al- 
len,” said the younger man, covering the 
other with a forty-five. ‘“ Now turn around 
and get off the place, and don’t come on it 
again. I don’t want any trouble with you.” 

Without a word, Allen reined his horse 
about and rode down the cafion; but there 
was murder in his heart. Pennington 
watched him until he was out of revolver 
range, and then turned and rode back to 
Grace Evans. 


(To be continued in the July number of Munsey’s Macazine) 





Fate and Captain Pool 


A STORY OF THE SEVEN SEAS AND THE EAST RIVER 


By Morgan Burke 


T’S easy to be skeptical, to be sure of 
yourself with a scornful, sophisticated 
philosophy, as you stand in Times 

Square. It is not difficult to feel, or to as- 
sume to feel, a worldly-wise superiority to 
the childling faith of all the unspoiled be- 
lievers in impossible fancies. In the white 
light glare at Forty-Second and Broadway 
your blasé worldling, with his cold, hard 
reasoning at work, believes in nothing. He 
measures life with the assurance and self- 
satisfied accuracy of a gas meter. 

That is all very well. It is everything 
that is Manhattan and metropolitan and 
all that, but down on the river it’s different. 
Along the docks of the lower East River 
it’s another story. 

Don’t forget that there are a lot of big- 
brained men down there, too—men who 
look into the river mist with clear, candid 
eyes that see visions; men who love the 
river as they love women; men who have 
searched the world over and have come 
back te it because somehow their dreams 
were there. 

“Tt gets you, the river!” is what they 
say. 

From stevedore to dock superintendent 
—porters and customs men, coal heavers, 
bargemen, tugboat crews, dredgers, harbor 
engineers—all sorts and kinds of men from 
highest to lowest—it gets them! The river 
has a folk lore all its own. It has its tra- 
ditions, its fancies and notions, its moods 
and passions. It has its loves and hates, 
its fears and tragedies. An endless spell of 
mystic tales is interwoven with the lives of 
those who give their lives to it because it 
gets them. 

Briglen is a dock superintendent now, 
and it’s got him. Five years ago he went 
down there for a summer vacation. He 
was just out of Yale then, and he knew 
everything; and because he knew every- 


thing, there was nothing much that he be- 
lieved in. 

Young fellows are like that, but Briglen 
learned. Captain Pool taught him, so that 
now he leans back from his desk, looks out 
of the window of his private office into the 
folds of the river’s gray cloak, and sees 
visions. That’s why he believes the story 
of Captain Pool. 

It’s too recent to be a tradition yet, but 
fifty years from now some young bird of 
wisdom will stroll down from Park Row 
and run into the tale of Captain Pool. 
With bored eyebrows on the arch he'll 
start to listen. Then his enthusiasm wilil 
see a “ feature” in it, and perhaps he’ll 
get by the feature editor with half a col- 
umn. Briglen will be an old man then, 
with the odds large that he’ll still be down 
there on the river in some capacity or 
other. It’s got him, the river, like some 
strange and weird religion. 

From the very beginning it was queer 
about Captain Pool—he looked so much 
more like a bookkeeper than a seaman. 
He was slightly below medium height, 
slenderly built, with a long, narrow face 
and tired gray eyes. He had a crisp way 
of saying little except when he was mad, 
and then the stream and flow of his lan- 
guage was mulsified nitro in almost any 
tongue but Japanese and Russian. 

How or why he adopted the sea no one 
ever knew. How he succeeded at this pro- 
fession, which seemed so foreign to his ap- 
pearance and make-up, no one could figure 
out; but he got his ship at a surprisingly 
early age, and his smug owners profited be- 
cause of his success. They had a saying 
that “ Pool could get a cargo out of Hades, 
and never scorch a sternsheet.” 

The workers of the sea have strange 
lines of communication. From port to port 
the world over the word was passed along: 
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“Watch out for old Pool! Ship with 
Pool, and you’ve signed for trouble. A 
good grubber, but a man-killin’ devil!” 

All this, you understand, while he was 
still a young master. 

So you see it was queer about Pool. He 
was quiet and businesslike and unassum- 
ing; but within the man was a hard, cold, 
penetrating force that bored into a crew 
and drove them almost to madness. Twice 
in his first ten years as master he lost an 
officer of his ship by suicide. During the 
same time seven men had gone insane in 
his forecastles. Great two-fisted men who 
could have crushed him between their 
hands walked wide around him to avoid 
trouble. He had never killed a man that 
anybody knows of, and yet they called him 
a man-killer. They hated him. From 
Hongkong to Belfast no man had ever been 
his friend. 

But the women! That was another mat- 
ter—from Singapore to Rio, from Ham- 
burg to Hades. Not the common women 


of the water fronts, either, but the other 
kind—real women—that was the amazing 
part of it. 

Just why he had this spell it was hard 
to see, and yet there it was. Wherever a 


cargo had been taken on or discharged, 
there was a woman whom Captain Pool had 
found—and left. It was the talk of the 
seven seas. 

No wonder there was surprise when he 
married Mary Andrus and brought her 
aboard the Cassandra there in Southamp- 
ton, the day his ship cleared for Sydney. 
The crew took it as a good omen, at first, 
thinking that perhaps a woman would 
make it different; but it didn’t—it made it 
worse. There was no pleasing him at all. 

Nevertheless, the crew liked Mary An- 
drus, every man of them. She was quiet 
and aloof, yet far back behind the front of 
her eyes was something that seemed always 
to understand. 

“She listens with her eyes,” they said 
of her. 

For long hours every day she sat on 
deck with her sewing or a book. She read 
a great deal, and Captain Pool never left 
port without a full library. She seldom 
went up on the bridge, but the skipper 
often sat with her on deck, or they stood 
together for long moments at the rail, 
watching the rolling waters. She never 
— to tire of that, nor did Captain 

ool. 


She fascinated him—any one could see 
that; but never was there anything in her 
own manner toward him that appeared 
otherwise than friendly. It was peculiar. 
This man whom so many women had loved 
had himself loved and married a woman 
who was apparently cold to him. 

She seemed quite contented. Mary An- 
drus was not a woman who would show ex- 
uberance over anything. She was just tall 
and slender and calmly poised, certain of 
herself, and very, very certain of Captain 
Pool. 

Perhaps it was her coldness, or perhaps 
it was that calm, certain surety that got on 
his nerves; but anyway, as the Cassandra 
neared Sydney, he grew more and more ir- 
ritable and difficult. He drove his men 
eternally. He lived up to the worst that 
had ever been said of him. He got angry 
oftener and stayed so longer—but never 
with his wife. 

There never was a time when Mary’s 
steady, quiet glance failed to hold his keel 
level. There was a certain power about 
her that held him absolutely in check. Yet 
it was all so even, so deeply underflowing, 
that the upper waters were never otherwise 
than the long, flat swell of a tropic sea. 

Captain Pool brought the Cassandra into 
Sydney a full day earlier than she had ever 
made the voyage before—which merely 
added to the record which he already had 
with his owners. And what is a discon- 
tented crew more or less? The lodging 
houses along the water fronts of the world 
are full of crews! 

While the Cassandra was in port, slip- 
ping her cargo and taking on another, the 
skipper and his wife stayed ashore. Not 
that Captain Pool was not on the job every 
minute of the day, for he was. A good 
skipper is busier ashore in port than he is 
on board at sea, and Captain Pool was a 
good skipper; but he was away from the 
ship more than usual, and the crew talked, 
as crews do. 

Mary Andrus probably wanted to see the 
sights of Sydney. She had lived all her 
life in Southampton. Since she was a slip 
of a girl she had helped in her father’s 
shop. All her life she had watched the 
great ships come and go, wondering about 
the strange lands they knew — dreaming, 
perhaps. 

The crew talked, as crews do; but they 
talked a lot more the day the Cassandra 
cleared for Yokohama. 
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The skipper came aboard at the last 
minute in a great hurry, and he came 
aboard alone! He was not excited, only 
tense with a tight, perfectly controlled ner- 
vousness which, twelve hours out, had re- 
laxed into what was almost geniality for 
him. 

“ She’s left him, by the Lord!” the crew 
was saying down in the forecastle. “ She’s 
left the brute, and serves him right! Fine 
little woman like that couldn’t stand the 
dirty old shark!” 

In two days, however, they realized with 
sluggish surprise that Captain Pool had let 
up on them considerably. The old Cas- 
sandra was humping along at her usual 
best, but there was no ragging from the 
skipper. 
There’s usually at least one blow from 
Sydney up to Japtown, but this voyage 
never made a ripple. It was the finest trip 
any of them had ever had with Captain 
Pool. Much to his surprise, the first officer 
found him quite human. Even his little 
cockney steward pledged his blarsted word 
that the skipper hadn’t cursed him once 
on all the trip. 

The Cassandra docked at two o’clock in 


the afternoon, with all hands in a good hu- 
mor, eager for shore leave and the work of 


discharging and recargoing. During her 
two weeks in port everything went perfect- 
ly. They unloaded her and loaded her, 
took on coal, painted her hull, and were all 
ready to sail when two bag-laden, round- 
faced Japanese porters pattered up the 
gangplank behind Mary Andrus! 

Captain Pool had just stepped out of his 
stateroom door as she came up the deck. 
She had never looked better—cool, friend- 
ly, a smile on her mouth; but behind that 
listening look in her eyes there was some- 
thing else — something vaguely like swift 
water under transparent ice. 

Pool just stood there, and his long, thin 
face was flat white. He looked afraid! It 
was in his eyes, and it’s a terrible thing to 
see a man of courage afraid. 

“J just barely made it,” she said. 
“ Aren’t you glad?” 

She stood close to him as she spoke, their 
eyes looking deep. He was silent. 

“IT guess you don’t understand me very 
well.” She laughed a little. ‘“ You can’t 
leave me like that, ever. I’d follow you to 
hell, Charley Pool—don’t you know that?” 

You notice she said “ to hell” and not 
“ through hell.” It’s a little thing, and yet 
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there’s a difference. Whether Pool saw it 
then, or ever, nobody knows; but his limp 
hands slid slowly out of his trousers pock- 
ets and then suddenly leaped to her shoul- 
ders, gripping her like a pair of steel tongs. 

“God!” he said in a deep, tense under- 
tone. “ God!”—twice, just like that, and 
then he crushed her face to his. 


II 


TuHat was the first time. Eight months 
later he slipped away from her again, but 
she caught up with him in New, York the 
following spring. Soon afterward he evad- 
ed her in Liverpool, and found her waiting 
for his ship in Buenos Aires on his second 
voyage. 

Nine times in seven years he got away 
from her, but she always caught up with 
him. Always smiling and even-tempered, 
never complaining, never accusing, persist- 
ently there— that was Mary Andrus the 
unevadable. 

Gradually there began to be a desperate 
grimness about Pool. He changed ships, 
he changed owners, he changed lines. It’s 
easier to descend the scale of the sea than 
to mount it. 

He lost a ship. A crew mutinied. Sev- 
eral other things quite as bad added to the 
descent. Unsavory rumors undermined his 
record. The gossip of the sea is not kind 
to its victims. 

Finally he made a clean get-away, and 
for two years he skippered a tramp in the 
South Pacific. All that time Mary Andrus 
failed to catch up with him, and he thought 
he was clear of her; but the tramp put in 
at Frisco, and the first thing he heard on 
the dock was that a woman had been in- 
quiring for Captain Pool not three days 
before. 

In just one hour he had his dunnage off 
the ship and was buying a railway ticket 
for New York. At last she had driven him 
from the sea! For the first time in his life 
he started on a three-thousand-mile land 
voyage; but before he was halfway across 
the continent that desperate grimness be- 
gan to wear away. 

Mountains, deserts, great river valleys— 
more land than this sea rover had ever 
seen before! Farms and villages and towns 
—more of them than he had ever realized 
there were in the entire world! The pos- 
sibility that here he could be free of her, 
that here among the many millions he 
would be safe, settled over him and inspired 
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him with a strange quietude that was relief 
and almost contentment. 

And so Captain Pool, once the skipper 
of a liner, came to New York and the East 
River as the skipper of a barge. At last 
he was free from Mary Andrus; but then 
he was not free, either, for the river got 
him, just as it gets them all. Whoever 
comes to it gets caught between the twin 
tides that are the symbol of the river’s 
lure. 

In a certain stretch of the lower East 
River two opposing tides meet and mingle 
their waters in a deadlocked embrace. The 
rising tide out of Long Island Sound rushes 
in to meet the tide that rises from New 
York Bay. They merge and cling for a 
time, and then recede again, so that the 
floatage of years moves back and forth be- 
tween them, never carried out to sea, never 
washed ashore, doomed to travel forward 
and backward endlessly in that same sweep 
of river. 

In much the same way the human float- 
age of the world is held up by that name- 
less lure—renegade dreamers, wastrels of 
land and sea alike who would rather labor 
than starve, seekers who would find their 
lost hopes held buoyant somewhere be- 
tween the twin tides. A strange brother- 
hood are these men of the river. 

Captain Pool had been on the river near- 
ly five years when Briglen found him. 
Briglen, just out of Yale, big, two-fisted, 
supple-shouldered, a scoffing, skeptical col- 
lege youth, hired out to Captain Pool as a 
barge hand for the summer. 

It was not the Captain Pool of old—not 
the hard, dominant skipper who had 
brought Mary Andrus on board the Cas- 
sandra for her wedding trip to Sydney. He 
was still lean, still erect, with his long, nar- 
row face and serious eyes. He still moved 
his hands with the same infrequent but 
nervous flashing movements; but he had 
lost something. That boring, penetrating 
dominance was gone. He was timid, mild, 
and now, when he grew angry, he only blus- 
tered feebly. 

Something had happened to Pool. If 
the years had smashed him and thrown 
him to the wolves, it wouldn’t have been 
so sad; but as it was, Briglen found him a 
kindly, garrulous old fellow who had sailed 
all the seas of the world—if he told the 
truth. He was of such indeterminate age 
that to Briglen he seemed like an old man 
of forty-five or a young man of seventy. 
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And yet, every now and then, in relating 
a yarn, he almost assumed the manner and 
air of that other Captain Pool. 

Briglen decided that the captain was a 
gifted old liar. He claimed to have been 
the greatest lover the world had ever 
known. The choice of the earth had been 
his just for the taking; but the outstanding 
love of his life was a girl called Mary An- 
drus. He married her. He mentioned it 
with great pride. He didn’t have to, of 
course, but it was a good thing for a man 
to be married and settled. Besides, there 
was a certain compelling something about 
Mary Andrus that was irresistible. A won- 
derful woman, according to Pool! 


Ill 


THEY sat in the back room of a water 
front saloon, old man and youth, on a 
drizzly, chill afternoon in late September. 
In another month Briglen was going to 
leave the barge. He was waiting for an 
opening in the office of a transportation 
company. 

He was going to miss this interesting old 
devil with his fanciful tales. Briglen had 
come to have a great affection for the griz- 
zled old spinner of yarns. There was ro- 
mance about him that savored of truth just 
enough to maintain a high peak of interest. 

“You see,” Captain Pool was saying, 
“Mary Andrus was the most wonderful 
woman of them all.” 

“Was she beautiful?” asked Briglen, 
just to keep the ball rolling. 

“ Well—yes and no. Fascinating, you’d 
call her—calm and sure, almost too self- 
controlled to be real.” 

“ Did she die?” 

“ No—she left me. Was always leaving 
me, in fact. Haven’t seen her now for 
more than six years.” 

“‘ Any idea where she is? 

“ England, probably. You see, sne lived 
in Southampton. That’s where I married 
her. Last time she left me was in Frisco. 
Funny the way she used to up and leave 
me! She’d get to the point where she just 
couldn’t stand me any longer, and then off 
she’d go; but she always came back!” 

“ How would she know where to find 
you?” 

“Don’t know. She’d just inquire and 
search, I reckon. She had an uncanny way 
of sensing what I’d do and where I’d like- 
ly go. It’s been more’n six years this 
time.” 
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“Then she might really come back 
again?” suggested Briglen. 


A startled look swept the long, lean face“ 


of Captain Pool. 

“ No!” He almost shouted the word in 
frantic denial. “I wiped out every trace. 
I quit the sea. She’ll never find me here. 
Im-possible!” 

As he said it, a sudden change came over 
him. His hands lay flat and limp and far 
apart on the table in front of him. He 
leaned forward slightly, his tired eyes wide 
with the stare of stupefied unbelief. 

Briglen turned and looked over his shoul- 
der to see a woman closing the door behind 
her. She came toward them with a half 
smile on her mouth and a peculiar listening 
look in her long, large eyes. She was no 
longer young, but there were certain vivid 
traces of what might once have been 
beauty. 

“It took a long time, but I found you,” 
she said in full, low tones as she stood there 
beside Pool’s chair. Then she laughed a 
little and touched one of his weathered 
hands. “ Aren’t you glad to see me? I’d 
follow you to hell, Charley Pool. I should 


think you’d know that by this time!” 


And Briglen knew her instantly for Mary 
Andrus! 

She always came back. You can’t get 
away from facts. Captain Pool had been 
trying to for years, and couldn’t do it. 
Time after time they piled back upon him. 
Mary Andrus always came back! 

He stood up on his feet gallantly, as a 


man who is afraid stands up to face a death ~ 


sentence. His reluctant hands slid up the 
sleeves of her jacket to her shoulders. 
There they gripped her tightly—so tightly 
that she flinched. - 

“God!” he said in a deep, tense under- 
tone. “ God!’—twice, just like that, and 
then he crushed her face to his. 

Briglen says that the most dramatic 
thing on Broadway could never give him a 
kick like that. Suddenly the truth stood 
forth in his consciousness. Old Captain 
Pool was no liar. He was no fictional ra- 
conteur. He was the real thing, tragically 
real. Mary Andrus always came back! 

She took up her quarters with them on 
the barge, joining them with a matter-of- 
fact air, just as if she had always belonged 
there. The crew built a small addition to 
the shanty, which she occupied with a 
trunk and two suit cases. 

She made a valuable addition to the 
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barge family. She assumed the cooking 
with the quiet, forceful, capable calm with 
which she did everything. Her meals were 
so much better than the men were accus- 
tomed to that they were hers from the start 
—which was fortunate, for conditions 
otherwise were disquieting. 

With the return of Mary Andrus, Cap- 
tain Pool began to come back—the Cap- 
tain Pool of old, that is. It was evident 
the very next morning. Briglen could 
hardly recognize the old fellow as the same 
man. Gone was the kindly garrulity, and 
in its stead was a curt dignity that be- 
longed to those tales of the past that he 
had told. A sudden energy burned relent- 
lessly in the hard eyes which to Briglen 
had always seemed so gentle. He drove 
the crew as he had driven those other crews 
of bygone years. 

Back and forth across the bay, with a 
husky, purring tug snuggled alongside, the 
barge bore her various burdens. She shut- 
tled between Jersey City, Hoboken, and 
Brooklyn, with sometimes but a single day 
of rest during the week at her moorings in 
the East River, opposite Manhattan. 

Larsen, the renegade Swede, was the first 
of the crew to demur. The captain stung 
him into silence—a surprised, baffled si- 
lence—with the searing, crackling fire of 
his speech. The old domineering force 
possessed him like a thing gone mad. The 
men were dazed at first—Briglen most of 
all, perhaps, because his thought processes 
were more alive. 

The next day, when Larsen offended 
again—he was a lazy fellow—Captain Pool 
turned on him in such a fury that the 
Swede lost his head and got dangerous, 
whereat Briglen promptly knocked him 
down. That the old captain needed no de- 
fending became instantly evident. His 
long, narrow face hardened like the sharp 
prow of a destroyer. In a nitric flow of 
selected language he called on everything 
under heaven to witness that he needed 
none. 

Never before had Briglen been spoken 
to in such terms. Silently and sullenly, for 
he was young, he took his orders, and went 
to his bunk in the shanty. He didn’t see 
or hear what went on further, but the 
Swede quit, and the rest of the crew took 
a brace. It was Captain Pool’s round. 

Of course Briglen was offended—offend- 
ed and hurt—but he got over it in a few 
days, for the captain was no harder on him 














than on the rest, and Briglen had had his 
discipline from a coach who was a man 
driver. But what really kept him on the 
job was the untold wonder of it all, the 
lure of the unsolvable unknown. The river 
was getting Briglen! 

At night, when the old scow was tied up 
to her moorings, he used to go out with his 
pipe in the misty darkness and watch the 
weird lights of Manhattan. While the twin 
tides clutched at each other’s throats with 
groping fingers under the old tub’s rotten 
bottom, he smoked and dreamed and pon- 
dered on the mystery of the river, which 
was getting to be one and the same in his 
consciousness with the mystery of Captain 
Pool. 

In the daytime he watched them, the 
man and the woman. Sometimes, when 
the weather was fine, they sat together on 
a couple of battered chairs against the 
shanty. There seemed to be a silent un- 
derstanding between these two. They 
talked very little, the captain even less than 
Mary Andrus, but he had a way of looking 
at her that made Briglen’s sentimental 
young throat ache. It was just as if he 
worshiped her and hated her at the same 
time, loved her and feared her with the 
same glance. 

Mary Andrus was only calm—calm with 
an even-tempered, perfectly controlled 
poise that was almost maddening at times. 
Yet she appeared to be fond of him. That 
was the strange part of it to Briglen. She 
was always friendly, and occasionally she 
touched the skipper’s arm in a way that 
was a sort of imperceptible caress—a ca- 
ress that seemed to come from a long way 
off. No word of dissension ever passed be- 
tween them—at least as far as the ears of 
the crew could reach. 

You see Briglen was romantically young, 
and his curiosity had been engaged by the 
gentle charm of Pool as he had first known 
him. He had in a measure enjoyed the 
captain’s confidence. Hadn’t he seen Mary 
Ardrus come back? That was something 
to remember, if nothing ever happened to 
him again; but on the river strange things 
have a way of happening. 

Briglen had heard tales of the river— 
impossible ones. He had scoffed at them 
openly, because he was big and strong and 
could get away with it; but he couldn’t get 
away from the feeling that there was an- 
other drama of the river being enacted here 
under his very eyes, as impossible a drama, 
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perhaps, as any that he had scorned to 
believe. 

One thing he knew—not once since the 
coming of Mary Andrus had the skipper 
taken him ashore, as had previously been 
the frequent custom whenever the barge 
was at her moorings. Sometimes they had 
gone to a picture show, sometimes they had 
spent the evening in the back of the saloon 
where Mary Andrus had found them; but 
since she had joined them Captain Pool 
had never left the barge, nor had she. 

So Briglen was a bit surprised when late 
one afternoon Captain Pool caught him 
alone, and for a minute dropped the curt 
reserve of recent weeks. 

“ Like to do me a favor, Briglen?” 

“Sure, captain.” 

“ We'll go ashore to-night.” 

“ Fine!” said Briglen. 

“Meet me at the ladder at eleven 
sharp.” 

“ Right!” 

“ And, Briglen—” 

“ Yes?” 

“ Keep your mouth shut about it. 
a word!” 

Then Pool turned on his heel and left 
him there to puzzle over the secrecy. And 
why eleven o’clock? The night was half 
gone by then. 


Not 


IV 


Or course it was only Briglen’s imagi- 
nation, but supper that night seemed un- 
usually tense. The captain seemed the 
same as usual. So did Mary Andrus, and 
the crew, too, for that matter; but every- 
thing else was different. The air was thick 
with suspense. You see Briglen was young, 
and the river was getting him, just as it 
gets them all. 

At eleven o’clock he rolled cautiously out 
of his bunk and stole aft in his sock feet 
along the mist-wet deck to the ladder. 

The captain was already over the side in 
the dory. Gripping the ladder, he held her 
close alongside as Briglen, with his shoes 
in his hand, dropped into her noiselessly. 
They sat there silent in the shadows for a 
moment, while Briglen put on his shoes. 
Then, as he moved forward to take the 
oars, his hand, groping in the darkness, 
found the smooth, flat side of a suit case! 

He paused in surprise, but the captain 
shoved off impatiently; so Briglen slid into 
his seat and reached for the oars without a 
word. Then, just like a ghostly hand 
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reaching out from the barge, a clear, low 
voice penetrated the shadows. 

Briglen looked up, startled, to see against 
the murky sky the dark, blurred silhouette 
of a woman on the deck above them. 

“ Where are you going this time, Charley 
Pool?” 

The silence was ghostly, and Briglen 
gave a pull at the oars. 

“You can’t get away like that, you 
know,” Mary Andrus said evenly, swinging 
her arms in a wide arc and clapping her 
hands together with a significant gesture. 
“T’m coming, too!” 

“ Put back!” commanded Pool tensely. 


“ Put back!” 
“ Aw, she won’t do it!” muttered 
Briglen. 


Even as he said it, Mary Andrus dived. 
Far out she cut the water ‘with a neat chug, 
and a second later a long, strong arm 
reached out of the river and caught the 
gunwale of the dory at the stern. 

Then her head came up, just as the moon 
emerged from dark clouds to stream thinly 
through the light fog. Mary Andrus shook 
the water from her hair in the dim light 
that shone strangely luminous on her white, 
wet face. She laughed a little, breathless- 
ly. Her other hand reached up and firmly 
gripped itself beside the first one. It was 
a raw, chilly night, and her forearms were 


e. 

“You thought I wouldn’t, but I did!” 
she said, smiling. “I always do, Charley 
Pool!” 

With two strong strokes Briglen pushed 
the dory, woman and all, stern first back to 
the barge. Mary Andrus groped along the 
hull for the ladder. 

“ After you, captain,” she said calmly, 
and her teeth weren’t even chattering. 

Like a man in his sleep, Pool went up 
the ladder without a word. Serenely 
strong, the woman drew her wet length up 
after him. More slowly Briglen knotted 
the painter of the dory to the ladder and 
followed with the suit case. 

For an instant the three of them halt- 
ed there in silence. Mary Andrus, trium- 
phant, stood in a puddle of water that 
flowed down from her wet clothing—cloth- 
ing that clung determinedly to her strong 
body and showed that it was still young, 
and seemingly as deathless as her spirit. 

“You can turn in, now, Mr. Briglen,” 
she said lightly, as if the episode were all 
a joke. “And Mr. Briglen,” she added. 
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Briglen turned back to her in a strange 
wordless anger. “ Don’t bother to mention 
this to any one.” 

“‘ Of course not,” he answered, as he left 
them there alone. Mary Andrus and Cap- 
tain Pool. 

Without any reason at all, when Briglen 
got back to his bunk, he looked absently 
at his watch. It was just six minutes after 
eleven o'clock. A lifetime in six minutes! 
There had been a certain terrible splendor 
about Mary Andrus during those flickering 
six minutes that made Briglen shiver, and 
wonder what would happen next. 


V 


Notuinc of the night before was in evi- 
dence on the following day, nor in the next 
several days, except once. 

It was just before noon, and Briglen was 
passing the shack, when he heard the cap- 
tain’s rapid fire vitriol being poured on 
somebody. Unconsciously Briglen looked 
about the barge, verifying the fact that all 
the crew were right there in plain sight; 
yet the captain, in one of his periodic an- 
gers, was flaying some one mercilessly. It 
was something to think about. 

That noon, at dinner, Mary Andrus was 
more silent than ever, if anything. Twice 
Captain Pool spoke to her sharply, almost 
viciously, but that baffling calm of hers was 
unscathed. 

At supper that evening those long, large 
eyes of hers were just as steady, just as 
grave and comprehending, as always, only 
a trifle narrower, perhaps. Her full, firm 
mouth never once gave evidence that she 
was so much as moved, even when Captain 
Pool cursed her before them all. The 
woman’s iron control was devilish, it was 
maddening. 

The warmth of the shanty, heavily laden 
with food odors, was thick and oppressive. 
The captain was surly, and spoke not at 
all, except in harsh, sharp expletives. His 
gray eyes flickered with flaring points of 
impending bursts of anger. 

Briglen was muffled and stifled by an 
overpowering weight of threatened disas- 
ter. He left the table as soon as he could, 
and old Pool cursed him as he went. He 
paused at the door and glared back at the 
skipper, then went out sullenly. He would 
show the old brute that he couldn’t treat 
him like that! He didn’t have to eat dirt 
on an East River barge. 

For a time he sat out on a pile of boards 
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in the drizzle, and smoked his pipe. The 
cold, wet air finally cleansed his churning 
thoughts, and he went into the bunkhouse 
and to bed. Presently the rest of the crew 
followed him. For a time they quarreled 
over a dirty pack of cards in the murky 
light of a lantern. At length they, too, 
rolled into their bunks, dropping off one by 
one into noisy slumber. 

At some point Briglen must have fallen 
asleep. At any rate it was very late when 
he awoke, suddenly sitting up and staring 
into the darkness. He was breathing ex- 
citedly, but he didn’t know what had awak- 
ened him. There was a certain sense of 
shock, as if a terrified scream had pene- 
trated his sleep. 

For a long, tense moment he listened, 
acutely conscious of the sway of the barge. 
Cautiously he stepped to the door, and held 
it open, with his head thrust outside. He 
could hear the liquid ripple of the twin 
tides lifting the old scow, which creaked 
protestingly in her disturbed slumber. Out 
across the river was the great mass of rose- 
glow that was Manhattan in the mist. 
Down the bay sounded the mourning horn 
of a fog buoy. The rest was utter silence. 

Presently, out of the silence, there came 
a startling sound. It was a laugh—a deep, 
absolutely spontaneous chuckle of humor- 
ous inspiration. It was the same laugh that 
Captain Pool always used to emit at a wit- 
ty story—the throaty bubbling of amuse- 
ment that Briglen used to hear sometimes 
from his bunk when the skipper sat up late 
at night, reading. 

With relief, Briglen breathed deep of the 
cool, damp night. He grinned at himself 
there in the darkness as he realized that he 
must have had a touch of nightmare. With 
a contented, healthy yawn he slipped back 
into bed again. 

He slept undisturbed until morning 
brought Captain Pool shouting at the door. 

“ Out with you, Shorty!” came the skip- 
per’s voice with an unusual heartiness. 
“You’re getting breakfast this morning. 
The missus has quit her job! 

“Insisted on my taking her ashore last 
night,” he explained briefly at breakfast. 
“Tt’s a way of hers. Always up and leav- 
ing me! She’s done it time and again for 
fifteen years.” 

“ She’ll come back,” vowed Briglen in- 
voluntarily. ‘“ You know she always does.” 

He grinned wisely at the captain. 

Without a doubt there was a personal 
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bond between these two. It was more ap- 
parent than ever as the days went by. It 
seemed natural to take up the friendship 
that had been interrupted by the sudden 
return of Mary Andrus. 

Captain Pool grew gradually genial 
again; but now he had periodic spells of 
depression—times of almost abject nerv- 
ousness. Briglen forgot the abuse he had 
withstood. A sort of sympathetic under- 
standing and affection for the old man kept 
him at his job on the barge much longer 
than he had intended. 

Once, when he had spoken of leaving, 
Captain Pool had pathetically begged him 
to stay just a month longer—two weeks— 
a week. Three weeks actually slipped by 
before Briglen could get away. 

“ We'll make a little party of it, you and 
I,” said the skipper, on that last afternoon 
before the day of his leaving. “ We'll put 
on our good clothes and go ’way uptown 
to a real restaurant and a real show. You 
see, I’m hoping that every now and then, 
after you start your white collar job, may- 
be you'll come over to the barge for a game 
of cribbage with the old man.” 

Briglen was the nearest thing to a son 
Captain Pool had ever had. That night, 
as they sat in a Broadway restaurant after 
the theater, and supped luxuriously, he evi- 
dently felt very near to the younger man. 
Afterward they went out into the glare of 
the streets. They stood there together in 
Times Square, and watched the late crowds 
hurrying homeward in taxis and limousines. 
The sidewalk crowds were hurrying to the 
subways, coming out of cafés, standing idly 
about, blasé, superior, so wise to life as to 
lose most of its values. 

“It’s mighty easy to get like that, my 
boy!” said Captain Pool thoughtfully. 
“ But you miss a lot. It’s easy to be skep- 
tical when you stand here at Forty-Second 
and Broadway, where the world believes in 
nothing; but down on the river it’s differ- 
ent. You’ve got to face things down there. 
The river gets you. It gets ’em all. It’s 
so wheedling and friendly, but so mysteri- 
ous—as mysterious as hell!” 

They moved slowly with the crowd. 

“It’s like a woman,” said Briglen, the 
youth in him stirred to strange depths. 
“It’s like music and dreams—misty and 
luring and full of promise. You're right— 
it does get you. It’s got me! It must be 
the twin tides, rising and falling, blending 
and separating, loving and hating, giving 











a sort of contentment and understanding 
to the restless ones of the world; holding 
the floatage in the channel, patrolling back 
and forth down the years, sort of loyal and 
eternal!” 

They stood up in the crowded express. 
There was no chance for conversation, but 
when they emerged from the subway and 
started walking east toward the water front, 
their spirits were drawn together again. 

“ Something like Mary Andrus,” thought 
Briglen aloud. 

“ Yes, like her.” 

They walked a block or two. The mist 
thickened as they neared the river. Each 
light was the center of a huge halo, each 
halo a great full moon of rainbow splendor. 

For a moment they stood on the dock, 
looking out into the floating draperies of 
the fog. A passing light here and there 
showed a moving blur. Down the bay 
sounded the dull booming of a fog horn. 

They descended to the float and climbed 
into the dory. Briglen took the oars, while 
Pool loosed the painter. 

“Do you suppose she'll come back 
again?” asked Briglen. 

“No. We'll never see Mary Andrus 

n.”’ 

“You thought that before—remember?” 

“Yes, but this time it’s different.” 

“She knows where to find you now. 
You'll never leave the river, you know. 
It’s got you, just as it gets us all.” Briglen 
eased up his rowing and looked down into 
the moving waters. ‘“ Maybe it’s got her, 
too!” he went on, gently stroking the river’s 
dark breast with his oars. 

Suddenly Captain Pool leaned forward 
on one knee. 

“Look!” he whispered hoarsely. “ Look! 
What’s that?” 

He pointed with palsied hand. A dark 
shadow swirled up alongside. The two of 
them leaned precariously over the gunwale 
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and caught the loathsome thing with their 
hands. 

The moon broke lightly through the mist 
and streamed faintly on them as the slip- 
pery body rolled stiffly over in their grasp. 
Briglen shuddered. There was something 
about the face— 

Captain Pool loosed his hold with a cry, 
flinging his arms wide as he stood up 
wildly. 

“‘ She always comes back!” he gasped in 

a voice which seemed like that of a dying 
man. 
Briglen loosed the body and leaped for- 
ward to stop him, but it was too late. Cap- 
tain Pool had toppled over the side of the 
dory and joined the floatage between the 
twin tides. 


Brigien is a dock superintendent now, 
but occasionally he’ll stop in the midst of 
a busy day and gaze out on the river with 
far-away eyes; and sometimes, when he is 
in a certain mood, he’ll tell about it. 

“TI suppose it sounds — well, doubtful, 
anyway, to an uptowner; but then you 
must actually experience a thing like that 
to believe it. You see, the next morning 
they found the two bodies caught between 
the piling under one of the piers. It’s queer 
how lost the conventional scientific mind is 
when it comes to the river. The deputy 
coroner told me at the inquest that he 
couldn’t understand why it was. The 
man’s body had been in the water less than 
twelve hours, while the woman’s had been 
in at least three weeks. What he couldn’t 
understand was that it was the decayed 
body of the woman that clung to the fresh 
body of the man. Breast to breast they 
were, her long dead arms locked tightly 
about him.” 

Of course Briglen’s all right—a fine fel- 
low; but you see the river’s got him, just 
as it gets them all! 





TO-MORROW 


I am To-morrow, the inscrutable; 
And though I am the brother of To-day, 


What burdens I bear with me none can tell, 


And what rich store of guerdons none can say. 


Sometimes I am a lure, sometimes a dread; 
I am an unseen, still receding shore; 


Ere each succeeding dawning I am sped; 
I am To-morrow running on before! 


Clinton Scollard 
























The Finish 


A STORY OF FINE HORSES AND GOOD HORSEMEN 


By Luke Thomas 


N the dark, I picked my way carefully 
down the three steps to the driveway, 
for my eyes were still adjusted to the 

lights indoors. I felt the fine gravel under 
my feet, and pointed my half-finished cigar 
in the direction of the stables. 

The talk at the Trowbridges’ table had 
all been of the coming race for the Shadow- 
brook Cup, the event of the year to every 
horse lover in the county. From a heated 
discussion of the chances and merits of 
every entrant it had drifted to past per- 
formances, personal and otherwise. Some 
of the contributions were truly interesting, 
some were highly improbable tales of su- 
perhuman and superequine feats, and some 
were the boldest fabrics of champagne, 
brandy, and glorious imagination. 

I had left the men still at table, ostensi- 
bly to see to the welfare of a hunter which 
had been shipped down for me that day; 
perhaps more truly to escape playing bridge 
for ten cents a point with three members 
of the Gotham Whist Club. Also, making 
no exception to the rule of mixed motives, 
I had it in mind that Bat Nelson would be 
in bed if I waited much longer. 

Whenever I contemplate a visit to Beau- 
desert, among my visions of cool porches, 
chintz curtains, wide lawns, and mint 
juleps, the figure of Bat is always promi- 
nent. His nickname may perhaps have 
come from his famous namesake of the prize 
ring; more probably it was fairly earned 
by his well-known driving finishes on the 
race track. I had seen him ride at Aque- 
duct when he claimed an apprentice allow- 
ance, and had seen him win his first race at 
Belmont Park. I once saw him ride four 
winners in an afternoon at Saratoga, and 
I was at Baltimore when he brought 
Wreath of Mist home in front in the great 
Pimlico Futurity for a purse of sixty thou- 
sand dollars. 
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That was also the occasion of my first 
actual meeting with him. Ned Squires, who 
owned the winner, was an old friend of 
mine, and as we had both won a great deal 
by the victory, the resultant celebration was 
under our joint auspices. Toward the close 
of a memorable dinner Bat Nelson became 
an honorary guest, and I remember his 
frank pleasure, his modest behavior, and his 
instinctive good manners in a difficult sit- 
uation. As his sphere of action widened, 
I saw him ride at Newmarket and Ascot, 
and at Longchamps I saw the spill that 
sharply ended his track career and very 
nearly his life. I was able to be of some 
help to him at that time. 

I have always welcomed an opportunity 
to mingle our widely differing points of 
view. How far his racing achievements 
figured in the references which he submit- 
ted to Dave Trowbridge I do not know; 
but when I recognized, in the little head 
groom with the old face, the Bat Nelson of 
many silks, I made no allusion to the mem- 
ories that we held in common. 

To-night I found him in the coach room, 
kneeling with his back to me, binding some 
loose strand of a pretentious funeral 
wreath. As I rolled back the heavy sliding 
door, he turned his head without getting up. 

“ Hello, colonel!” Bat preserved an af- 
fection for the title of my brief military 
rank, which I had renounced as abruptly as 
I acquired it. “I kind o’ thought you’d 
drop around when I saw ’em bring that kite 
o’ yours in here this afternoon. I been sit- 
tin’ up for you.” 

He rose and gave me his hand. 

“ How is he?” I asked. “ Did he come 
through all right?” 

“ Sure, he’s all right. Your boy brought 
him down from Washington on one o’ those 
motor trucks, and I always think that’s 
harder on a horse than any kind of a train 
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trip. Want to see him? He’s down here in 
the new stalls.” 

Bat took a kerosene lantern from a har- 
ness hook, and led the way. Although the 
stables were thoroughly equipped with elec- 
tricity, the lantern was a tradition, proba- 
bly invalidating the entire Trowbridge in- 
surance, and I smiled behind his back. He 
threw open the grilled top of a stall door, 
and the reminiscent perfume of clean straw 
and liniment came to me. Then, in the 
dark, two deep eyes made pinheads of the 
lantern light, and a soft nose drew patterns 
on the front of my dinner shirt. 

“T had the swipes give him some soft 
feed,” said Bat, “and bathe his legs, and 
I put some fresh bandages on him myself. 
Say, have they forgot how to bandage a 
horse since I left New York? Them things 
was on as tight as spiral putts on a dough- 
boy rookie.” 

He closed the door, and we walked up 
the long aisle of stalls, where soft snorts, 
munchings, and rustlings told of repose well 
deserved and thoroughly enjoyed. 

“ He’s a nice piece o’ work, all right,” 
said Bat; “ though I never get used to see- 
in’ ’em quite so heavy in the shoulders. 
Still, a hundred and sixty-five pounds reads 
different from any card I ever seen at the 
track.” 

“ And all overweight allowed,” I quoted. 
“It takes a bit of bone to carry that for 
three miles in a steeplechase!” 

He removed some bottles and rolls of 
gauze from a chair and sat down on a 
packing case, which I assumed to contain 
my own equipment. 

“ Can you set down for a minute? Talk- 
in’ ’em over with you, I can pretty near 
kid myself I’m back in the game again, 
hangin’ around after lunch, listenin’ to old 
Marty Owens tell one o’ them stories no- 
body ever believed, or waitin’ for Chuck 
or Sweeney to come over and borrow a 
dollar for a crap game. Can you see the 
old tin feed pans hangin’ in a row with the 
colors on their bottom, and taste the smell 
o’ smoke where they’re gettin’ the water 
hot?” 

“Would you like to be back?” I asked, 
as a minstrel show middleman gives a cue. 

“Not any more. For a while, after I 
got this”—Bat touched his knee—‘I 
trained ’em for Mr. Whitlock. I was ridin’ 
for him in France, you know. Well, it was 
like givin’ a new teetotaler a job tendin’ 
bar. I couldn’t stake half a year’s work 
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and the coin, too, on a horse, and then 
stand around holdin’ a blanket and watch 
some cook throw it all away with a bum 
ride. No, this is about my speed—a nice 
place, and a real crowd o’ real people that 
mean what they say, and say what they 
mean, and you don’t have to put blanket 
pins on your inside pocket when you go to 
talk with ’em. No, this is where I weigh 
out and finish, as far as I’m concerned.” 

“T had an idea you were sort of sore 
on hunters and jumpers,” I put in. 
“ That’s about all you’ll see in this part of 
the country.” 

“On the track, yes—that’s different, 
doin’ it for a livin’, and every day. I’ve 
heard the ambulance go out for too many 
good guys that ’ll never come under the 
wire again. I’m ’way off the timber top- 
pers; but these birds around here, that’s 
something else again. It’s their only idea 
of a good time. The way they go at it you 
just feel that if they did break their neck, 
they’d only have their private secretary 
send a certified check to St. Peter, and be 
ridin’ again next week!” 

“Well,” I laughed, “I hope you feel 
that way about me on Saturday. From 
what I remember, that Shadowbrook course 
is no ladies’ bridle path!” My eyes un- 
pleasantly fell on the gruesome token which 
Bat had been adjusting as I came in. “Is 
that a regular part of Mr. Trowbridge’s 
racing equipment?” I asked. 

He grinned a little uneasily. 

“No, this is a little party of my own. 
Old Jules, the gardener, made it for me. 
You see to-morrow’s kind of an anniversary 
for me, and it don’t cost me nothin’ to do it 
right.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” I said. “I hadn’t 
heard.” 

“No, it’s nothin’ like that,” he said 
quickly. “I thought I told you about it 
when you was down here last time, only I 
guess I didn’t.” 

I looked at my watch. It was a little 
after ten. The bridge games were organ- 
ized by this time. Larry Forrester was 
playing the piano, and Trowbridge was 
probably marring the finish of the Steinway 
grand with a pair of improvised drumsticks. 
His sister would be dancing with that pale, 
thirsty boy who kept talking about his polo, 
and the butler would be rolling in the table 
with the Scotch and ice and soda. Follow- 
ing this train of thought, I offered my flask 
to Bat. 
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“ Tell me now, then,” I said. 

He stood up. 

“Don’t you want a glass?” he asked. 

“ Yes—lI’d like two of them.” 

He brought two of the indestructible 
utensils one commonly associates with .pan- 
try shelves and currant jelly, and we wa- 
tered the whisky at the tap by the concrete 
washstand. : 

I 


“ Tr happens three years ago to-morrow,” 
he began, sealing a cigarette with the tip of 
his tongue; and I knew from his sequence 
of tenses that I should have my wish. “ Do 
you remember a guy we used to call ‘ the 
count,’ that’s always around the tracks? 
No? He wasn’t listed in any stud book as 
a regular count, but we calls him that be- 
cause he has one o’ these dinky ferret’s mus- 
taches, and is always dolled up like they tell 
you in the theayter programs. Well, this 
bird is an all-American star-spangled bum 
from the go-down. He holds all the rec- 
ords for plain and fancy gypping at every 
weight and distance up to the limit; only 
I don’t get on to this till a good bit later, 
and that’s where I lose out. 

“ T seen him around the paddock at Em- 
pire the first time, and the boys points him 
out as bein’ a partner of Mr. Whitlock’s and 
handlin’ most of the money. Nobody likes 
him very much. When he ain’t talkin’ to 
you like a traffic cop in New York, he has 
a way with him like you was spoilin’ his 
favorite nap, and if it wasn’t for the trouble 
of havin’ to look at you he could close his 
eyes real peaceful and think about himself. 

“This is maybe fifteen years ago, and 
when they’re racin’ around New York he 
always comes out with a big bunch, gen- 
erally drivin’ his coach, and there’s a mon- 
key behind with a long horn, tootin’ hard. 
She’s generally loaded to the guards with a 
cargo of fancy champagne; and when he 
parks the barouche all the swells makes a 
black knot around it, and the booky run- 
ners shootin’ away like sparks from a pin 
wheel. 

“I was gallopin’ ’em then for poor old 
Tom Shagan, what was trainer for Mr. 
Whitlock. One day, about an hour before 
post time, Tom brings this dizzy bird down 
to our stables. We has a hammer-headed 
pup in the first race, and I’m just leadin’ 
him out when he happens to get a slant at 
the count, with bell boots half coverin’ his 
scotty stockin’s, and a dinky little coachin’ 
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jacket not coverin’ anything at all; and 
wham—he lets go with both heels, and I 
can’t blame him any. 

““* Don’t mind him, sir,’ says Tom. ‘ If 
you'll stand by his head, he won’t kick 


you.’ 


“ And then I have to put in my oar. 

“* That’s right, sir,’ I says; ‘ and if you'll 
stand by his tail, he won’t bite you.’ 

“Old Tom gives me a crack on the head, 
but the swipes is laughin’, and I see Tom’s 
havin’ a hard time not to. That’s our first 
introduction. I was just a kid, but I never 
forgot his map, and I got an idea he always 
remembered me, though he didn’t more’n 
bat an eye at me. 

“ He’s makin’ altitude records in those 
days with a run o’ luck that has every 
booky in the State crossin’ his fingers. 
There’s many a little piker goes to bed 
after cashin’ his first two-dollar ticket into 
twelve bucks, and dreams of sittin’ on top 
of a red and yellow four-wheeler and 
drinkin’ the health of the winnin’ jock in 
Clicquot Gold Label. I guess the guy 
knows a horse, all right, and that don’t 
generally go together with bein’ a skunk; 
but maybe it’s the little bit 0’ good in the 
worst of us, like they tell you about in the 
Salvation Army. 

“In those days I go to Cuba in the win- 
ter, so all I know about his nibs is hear- 
say, but that same is pretty warm stuff. 
Mr. Whitlock splits with him, and Mr. 
Squires—you remember—buys his interest. 
I never get the inside dope on that, but I 
guess the count was double-crossin’ ’em 
forwards, both sides, and in reverse; and 
like usually happens in those extra fancy 
little maneuvers, somebody gets bumped 
against the rail, and they all take a spill. 

“Then Phil Hyatt, who’s handlin’ Mr. 
Whitlock’s string abroad, writes me the 
count gets the air from a club in London 
for playin’ hide and seek with the aces, 
and for that story hearin’ is believin’. It 
seems he’s usin’ this rank o’ count regular 
now, on his cards and so on; but Phil says 
they mostly calls him the Count of No Ac- 
count, or Count Your Change. 

“ The next time I get a chance to clock 
him, it’s a long time after. I’m ridin’ reg- 
ular for Mr. Whitlock, with lots o’ work on 
the side, and I’m livin’ high. We're racin’ 
in England, and he’s in with a big stable 
over there. They have a pretty good string 
at that—and a reputation that ’d stink a 
dog out of a tanyard. He’s the Count de 
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Fromage now, with a phony little beard to 
go with the mustache, and what he thinks 
is a French accent; but his form is the 
same, and he don’t fool me—not any. He’s 
got plenty of coin, too, and livin’ at a 
swell hotel with a couple o’ these Royce- 
Rools automobiles; but he don’t step with 
the real bunch over there, and I guess that 
‘birds of a feather’ thing is beginnin’ to 
work on him. 

“One morning I’m sleeping hard and 
dreamin’ I’m back in the tack stall, swipin’ 
for my eats, when the waiter comes in with 
the breakfast, and there’s a letter on the 
tray. It’s from the Count de Gink him- 
self, and there’s a phony crest on the 
paper, showin’ a lot of assorted animals I 
never seen before—though, if you ask me, 
a couple o’ snakes would ’a’ told the story 
and saved trouble. It’s a pretty flossy 
valentine at that, ‘ takin’ the liberty,’ and 
‘ requestin’ the pleasure,’ and so on. When 
I learn the code, I see he wants me to meet 
him and a friend at his hotel that night, 
‘on a matter of important business.’ 

“ The first thing I start to do is chuck 
it in the fire. A jock that’s ridin’ the good 
ones has to be as careful of his reputation 
as a Supreme Court judge. Then I think 
I'll write him a note and give him a few 
tips on himself; but this pen and ink stuff 
always cramps my style, me bein’ what you 
might call more of a go-as-you-please 
talker. Then I think I might as well give 
it the once over, there bein’ about a fifty 
to one shot it’s on the level and that there’s 
something in it for me. 

“ They shows me up to one 0’ these flossy 
rooms copied after some king who, by the 
looks of it, must ’a’ spent all his life in bed. 
There’s the count himself and a couple of 
his stablemates sittin’ around a table, con- 
voyed by a fleet o’ buckets of ice, and 
there’s an extra glass for me. I get the 
glad welcome and a knock-down all around, 
but somehow I don’t warm up to this little 
soirée—not any part of it. 

“ For about half an hour we talks every- 
thing in the world except racin’. I begin 
to think maybe my fifty to one shot is 
comin’ through, and they’re only tryin’ to 
be nice, when they gets around to business. 

“I was ridin’ Soixante-Quinze in the 
Lonsdale the next day, on a second call 
contract for a guy called Rougemont, and 
one of these birds asks me offhand if I think 
he’ll win. Now I knew every boob in the 





country that ever seen him run has him 
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figured to cop that race, and I don’t get it 
right away. Then the count opens his eyes 
for a minute. 

““* As you probably know,’ he says, ‘ Mr. 
Cruger here has entered his horse Firefly 
for those stakes; and as his chances seem 
so good, we wondered if you would like to 
carry some of his tickets.’ 

“* Will you have that message repeated, 
please, just to avoid mistakes?’ I says, get- 
tin’ up. 

“ He’s standin’ lookin’ down at me now 
with that sleepy look, and I’ve got my eyes 
on his chin, right where the little beard 
begins to grow, though I can’t see nothin’ 
but a kind o’ red fog. 

“*T was goin’ to ask you,’ he says, very 
slow, ‘if a thousand—pounds—would be 
any consolation to you in case Soixante- 
Quinze should fail to win.’ 

“Right there I get a lot of stuff off 
my chest that’s been accumulatin’ for a long 
time. Every good three-way cuss word I’ve 
picked up in a life spent with the hardest 
eggs in the world, and some that just come 
to me accidental, I turn loose in that ele- 
gant drawin’-room. When I see I been 
around the track twice, and I’m beginnin’ 
to stutter, I get up on my tiptoes and swing 
for the spot I picked out. Well, he goes 
for a field goal, right through the table; 
and while his pals is dodgin’ the fragments, 
I find the door, and leave.” 

Bat paused for a moment to roll a cig- 
arette, and half smiled at the taste of his 
victory. 

“ That ain’t the half of it, though. Next 
day my kind hosts hike down to the track 
and put the whole roll they’d been savin’ 
for their little stunt down on old Soixante- 
Quinze to win, at about one to four, not 
bein’ able to do any better. 

“ Now this dog ain’t a bad race horse 
when he’s feelin’ right, but he’s got the real 
French idea when it comes to temperament. 
I know him pretty well, and when some- 
thin’ happens to hurt his feelin’s, or he 
thinks he ain’t been treated with proper 
respect, he’ll sulk like a woman on the short 
end of an argument. As soon as the parade 
starts, I know this is his day at home. He’s 
a good starter mostly, and several pounds 
better’n anything on the card that day, but 
he gets away with the oi polloi and stays 
there all the way, wavin’ his tail like a 
semaphore—three dots, three dashes, and 
three dots. We never get within speakin’ 
distance of this Firefly thing, and he just 
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gallops home flip-flippin’ his ears and smil- 
in’ under the pull. 

“ Well, you can guess what that does to 
that bunch o’ bandits. They sink their 
whole roll, lay themselves open to a nasty 
turn-up by me, and one of ’em at least has 
an awful sore jaw, and all for nothin’. 

“T’m ridin’ again in the fifth race, and 
by and by I’m just steppin’ in the car to 
go home when I get paged by the stewards. 
That don’t worry me any, because that 
Lonsdale thing must ’a’ been a lousy-lookin’ 
race, and I kind o’ expected it. What I 
don’t look for, though, is to see my three 
pirates in there sittin’ pretty with the stew- 
ards, talkin’ over their drinks. I know by 
this time, when those birds get clubby with 
anybody, it means trouble, and I get the 
gas mask ready for poison. It’s worse’n I 
thought. They’ve got a bombproof little 
fairy tale all sewed up about givin’ me so 
much money to chuck the race just to see 
if I was on the level, and havin’ seen me 
take it and obey orders, and a lot more 
bunk that makes me think I’m not hearin’ 
right. 

“ Well, then, for a minute I get so mad 
I can’t talk at all; and while I’m just stand- 
in’ there like a boob, my count friend gets 
on his feet. 

“¢ Mr. Ashley,’ he says, ‘I dare say he 
must still have the money about him. If 
you'll ask him to show it to you, I believe 
I can readily identify it by the marking I 
spoke of.’ 

“ Bein’ still pretty badly shell-shocked, 
I take out the old pocketbook, and I’ll be 
damned if it hasn’t got a wad of these 
English shinplasters in it with little pinholes 
stuck in ’em, and besides that a couple o’ 
tickets callin’ for about a thousand dollars 
of Firefly money. 

“ By that time I’m just waitin’ for the 
Pullman porter to come and twitch my 
sheets, and after a lot o’ talk which I don’t 
get, about the fair name of the sport and 
waivin’ prosecution, I get the air, the gate, 
and the can, as easy as losin’ a leg under 
ether, from every race track in the coun- 
try, forever. 

“T don’t mind that part of it so much, 
because I know Mr. Whitlock ‘ll take it 
straight from me, and I can get plenty o’ 
work over here; but it’s havin’ it slipped 
over on me by that bunch o’ silk hat crooks. 
They must ’a’ worked awful fast, because 
between that third race and the time I 
came in from ridin’ the fifth I was in the 


dressin’ room part o’ the time, changin’ my 
colors. I guess those nice ideas come pretty 
quick and easy to guys like that.” 
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As Bat finished, his eyes were looking 
through me and focused somewhere in 
England, and I knew that his mind, trav- 
eling the path of his reminiscence, was 
facing afresh, with almost the same vivid- 
ness, the events which had so enraged him. 

“* Did you ever see him again?” I asked, 
to break the spell. 

“Yes, I seen him again. What I been 
tellin’ you is only his breedin’; I’m comin’ 
to his performance. 

“You can imagine, after that little party, 
I don’t forget his general description in a 
hurry, and when I see him again it’s war 
at first sight. That’s about three years 
ago.” 

“ But you were here three years ago,” I 
interrupted. 

“Yes, that’s how I see him. He’s vis- 
itin’ Mr. Trowbridge.” 

This keyed up the pitch of my attention. 
The story was coming out of the woods of 
Bat’s picturesque biography into the clear 
ground of my personal experience. 

“It’s like this. There’s a big crowd 
stayin’ up to the house, on account o’ the 
horse show that Mr. Jessup pulls off every 
year. One night, pretty late, a couple o’ 
friends o’? Mr. Trowbridge’s pulls in in an 
automobile. They wasn’t expected, I take 
it, and they was pretty well stewed; and 
with ’em, as sure as I’m sittin’ here, is this 
count guy. That’s all I know. Where 
they pick him up, or how he puts it over, 
I never find out; only he ain’t a count any 
more. He’s been promoted—he’s a prince, 


from Roumania or some such place, and 


he’s over here spongin’ on his friends until 
he can get the government where he comes 
from to let him in again. He ain’t got the 
little beard now, nor the ferret’s mustache, 
either; but I spot him as soon as I hear his 
voice. If you ever seen the old house dog 
when the visitor’s pup comes in, you know 
how the hair on my back goes up at meetin’ 
this guy. 

“ That’s the day after he gets here, when 
Mr. Trowbridge brings him down to see 
the stables, and my eye goes straight to the 
place on his jaw where I’d expect to see a 
dent, and stays there. He don’t pay any 
more attention to me than to the swipes 
that’s standin’ around, and I think maybe 
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he don’t see me; but when he comes back 
from the stalis, and they’re lookin’ over 
some o’ the rigs in here, I see the cigarette 
shakin’ a bit before it hits his lips, and I 
know I’m snake eyes for him. 

“That don’t do no good. I lay awake 
nights thinkin’ about it, but short of stick- 
in’ a knife in him some night, there ain’t 
nothin’ I can do. Mr. Trowbridge always 
gives me a square deal, but we don’t hold 
no heart to heart talks, and if I go to him 
with a spiel like that I’d get a call down, 
hard, and the gate. 

“ Then I think maybe, bein’ such a cull 
in with these thoroughbreds, he’ll spill the 
beans himself after a while. But no— 
instead o’ that, he seems to be aces with 
this bunch. I guess it’s his ridin’, because 
he certainly can sit on one, and he don’t 
do nothin’ but talk about his huntin’ and 
his cups and saucers and his stables back 
home. 

“ When the rest o’ the gang leaves, he 
clears out too, and I’m beginnin’ to eat 
again; but in a week he’s back, and this 
time I guess he brings his trunk, because 
we see him steady and constant. The thing, 
though, that gets deepest under my skin is 
seein’ him and Miss Helen together all the 
time.” 

Bat’s story had come all the way home 
now, for although the span of my ac- 
quaintanceship with Miss Trowbridge did 
not embrace any of these disturbing inci- 
dents, it had sufficed to create a feeling on 
my part which made even the mention of 
her name a matter of importance. 

“ He’s not a bad-lookin’ skate, if you 
don’t hate him like I do, and he and her 
is out ridin’ or drivin’ together pretty near 
all day. When they takes the pack out, 
them two is right up there in front, laughin’ 
over every fence, with Mr. Brindsmaid, 
who’s master then, beggin’ ’em not to ride 
over the hounds, and this crook apologizin’ 
in his silky voice. 

“One day he gets a telegram and has to 
leave in a hurry. Probably it’s a tip on 
some crooked race. While he’s gone, Annie, 
who’s Miss Helen’s maid up to the house, 
tells me Miss Helen is gettin’ letters from 
him regular, sometimes two a day, and she’s 
writin’ to him about that frequent, and 
what a swell time we’d have if there was a 
wedding. Then I tells her all I know about 
this guy, and she don’t like it no better’n 
I do, but she can’t think of nothin’ to stop 
it, either. 
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“When he gets back again, it’s just 
about this time o’ year, and this Shadow- 
brook thing is on the cards for the next 
week. Mr. Trowbridge tells me the prince 
is havin’ a horse sent down, and to feed him 
on violets, because he wants to win this 
cup with him, and that’s hospitality, and 
so on—which don’t make no difference to 
me, because every horse I look after gets 
the best I can give him and no more. As for 
his winnin’ the cup, that’s kind of a joke, 
because I figure that cup’s comin’ right 
here to stay. Mr. Trowbridge win it once 
about three years before, and this year he’s 
got a chestnut mare I buys for him in New 
York, and she might as well have her name 
engraved on it right then. I guess you 
know I get kind o’ nuts talkin’ about a 
horse I love; but no kiddin’, I’d ’a’ walked 
all the way around the circuit to take care 
o’ this baby for nothin’. She’s a dream— 
a head that any o’ these art artists would 
fight for a chance to draw; shoulders just 
heavy enough for the lift, and free-movin’ 
as a greyhound’s; and legs that I’d rather 
look at than anything I ever seen in the 
Follies, here, Paris, or anywhere else. 

“When they bring along this thing 0’ 
the count’s I look him over careful, and 
he’s a pretty fair horse. Lots o’ bone, and 
awkward, but plenty o’ step, and he’d stay 
with ’em, too, I guess. Only it happens 
just a couple o’ days before the meet, when 
they’re waterin’ ’em, some swipe takes him 
up too close behind that sour-headed hack 
o’ Mrs. Trowbridge’s, and he gets a kick 
in the knee that puffs it up like a football. 
I ain’t there at the time, so nobody can 
think I wished it on him. Besides, I don’t 
know anybody mean enough to hurt a horse 
on purpose; but the hunter’s a dink all 
right for a long time, and no Shadowbrook 
cups for his. 

“Well, I think then Mr. Trowbridge is 
goin’ to fire the whole stable crew and have 
the boy that done it hung by the neck. 
Instead o’ that, he comes down next day 
with the prince, talkin’ just as usual, and 
tells me to lead out the chestnut mare. 
I’m not wise at first, till I hear what he’s 
got to say. 

“* This is the mare I’ve been telling you 
about. We had great hopes for her at 
Shadowbrook, and most of us think she’s 
the one you would have had to beat. As it 
is, you will make it much simpler, and give 
me genuine pleasure, if you will ride her 
yourself.’ 
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“ He says it like it might be a cigarette 
he was offerin’, but he has a look like I 
seen on some guys when the doc is fittin’ 
the ends o’ the bone together. 

“* But, my dear fellow, I cannot—’ the 
prince begins. 

“ Mr. Trowbridge interrupts him. 

“<T am really quite selfish in this. After 
the unfortunate accident which has occurred 
through my negligence ’"—do you get that? 
—‘it would be impossible for me to feel 
that I might profit by it.’ 

“Can you beat it? Did you ever see a 
guy tear up a winnin’ ticket, or throw 
down a straight flush? I haven’t took a 
jolt like that since the time I found the 
money in my pocket. 

““* Put the prince’s saddle on the mare, 
Nelson,’ says Mr. Trowbridge to me, ‘ and 
let him try her. I am sure that will per- 
suade him.’ 

“T do what he says like one o’ these 
dummies you see movin’ in a waxworks. 
When that bird runs his hand over the 
mare, it was like seein’ some girl you’re 
kind o’ stuck on and watchin’ some other 
guy—well, you know how I mean. Any- 
how, the deal goes over. Hospitality, I 


guess they call it, but it’s slow poison for 
me, and I’m prayin’ there’ll be a snowstorm 
or an earthquake next day. 

“It’s mean weather, sure enough—kind 
of a fine, thin rain, and cold that starts at 
your feet and gets all through you, no 
matter what you do; but it ain’t near bad 


enough to call off the race. It kind 0’ 
spoils the show, though, because I think a 
good horsy turn-out is one o’ the prettiest 
sights there is. Showin’ off a horse seems 
to learn people how to show themselves. 

“ Mr. Kuhnhardt has a jazz band down 
from New York, and he’s goin’ to drive 
‘em over on the coach, playin’ all the way; 
but that don’t go through, though how a 
few drops o’ water can hurt that kind o’ 
music I don’t know. Havin’ no use for 
umbrellas, the crowd turns up in trench 
coats and such like, but you don’t see the 
colors 0’ the dresses and the hats, and it 
seems more like a bad job to be got over 
than a pleasure afterndon. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Trowbridge and the folks 
at the house goes over in the two drags, 
but I know he’d give half his money to be 
ridin’ the mare himself. I feel sorry for 
the poor birds that has to sit on the wet 
leather, with the silks stickin’ to ’em, like 
Annette Kellerman. 
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“ Mr. Trowbridge has a bunch o’ people 
over from Philadelphia, and the thermos 
bottles is workin’ night shifts. When the 
field goes to the post, the crowd is singin’ 
some college song about ‘ the backs go tear- 
in’ by.’ I feel like I’d come to an execu- 
tion instead of a picnic, and I don’t like it— 
not any. 

“Mr. Jessup’s startin’ ’ém, and I’m over 
holdin’ his horse, when I hear somebody 
yellin’, and I see Mr. Trowbridge runnin’ 
over the mud my way. I give the reins to 
a boy and go to meet him. 

“* The prince is carryin’ a whip,’ he says 
between puffs, hot whisky bein’ a poor 
diet for a cross-country. ‘ Tell him if he 
strikes the mare on a take-off, it ‘ll break 
her up. She’s schooled like a kitten.’ 

“I know what he means, and he’s right, 
because she’s just as much a house pet as 
a hunter. I beats it back to where Mr. 
Jessup has got ’em drillin’ at the post like 
a platoon of rookies, only the language is 
kind o’ different from what I’m used to— 
a lot more polite. 

“* Hold him in there, please, Mr. Gra- 
ham! This course is three miles, you know. 
Walk ’em up to me, now. I said walk ’em 
up! What’s the matter, Mr. Lorillard? 
Can’t you hold him? This is only a start, 
not a finish. Now you’ve got a chance— 
walk ’em up this time!’ 

“T’m runnin’ through the mud, with my 
feet skiddin’ like when they chase you in a 
dream. Just as I get there, they’re off; 
but somebody’s tryin’ to steal. The second 
flag don’t drop, and the assistant starter 
turns ’em back. 

“T run up alongside the mare when the 
prince pulls her around, and grab the two 
reins under her chin, thinkin’ only to save 
time. 

“*T got a message for you,’ I says, puff- 
in’ pretty near as bad as Mr. Trowbridge. 

“* This isn’t the Lonsdale, Nelson,’ he 
says. ‘ Drop my reins, please!’ 

“ With that he gives the mare a cut with 
the whip. She jumps like a cat, and I 
go flat on my back before she hits me. 
Right then there’s the same red fog in 
my eyes like in that hotel in London, and 
I get up thinkin’ to give him what I did 
then. They’re millin’ around again at the 
post now, waitin’ for a couple o’ birds 
what’s run half a mile before they stop 
em; and I remember I’m workin’ for Mr. 
Trowbridge. There’s that dirty buzzard 
waitin’ for the flag, and me afraid to go 
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near him for fear I'll kill him, and knowin’ 
all the time that if he fans the mare again 
when she’s runnin’, he’ll most likely kill 
himself and her, too. I’m standing there 
- with my feet like they was nailed to the 
ground, and then down goes the two flags, 
and they’re off in the Shadowbrook. 
IV 

“You said you know the course. The 
first part’s over the regular steeplechase. 
Then there’s a sort o’ detour—a loop, I 
guess they calls it—through the flags, takin’ 
in all the meanest fences they been able to 
find in the country; then back over the reg- 
ular course and finish down by the golf 
house, over the brook. 

“T run back to the drag, tryin’ to find 
Mr. Trowbridge. Just then they’re comin’ 
over the stone wall the first time around, 
and I forget all about the bird that’s goin’ 
to get killed and everything else. 

“The mare comes over first, risin’ as 
easy as a bird. That black thing o’ Mr. 
Kuhnhardt’s is second—his son’s ridin’ 
him. The rest is bunched comfortable and 
ratin’ the pace. 

“T get a close-up o’ the count as he hits 
the Liverpool down by the regular finish, 
and believe me that crook can ride! He’s 
got a pair o’ hands like rubber steel—just 
enough pull to keep her head up, and all 
the plays in his wrists that she’s got in her 
neck, and gagin’ the pace all the time 
besides. I see he’s got the bat stuck under 
his leg now, and then I know I was foolish 
to worry for him. He’s mean enough, all 
right, but he’s too good a horseman to get 
into trouble. 

“ The last time around takes a bit longer. 
They’re savin’ ’em for the straightaway, 
and I get a chance to look over the crowd. 
Their heads all turns one way, like the 
people you see at a tennis game; but they’re 
pretendin’ they don’t care who wins, and 
nothin’ matters much exceptin’ how smart 
they are, and whether they’re actin’ up to 
Hoyle’s rules for the idle rich. Mr. Kuhn- 
hardt is turned around on the coach, pour- 
in’ something out of a thermos bottle for a 
dame on the back seat; but there don’t 
much of it go in the cup, and she don’t seem 
to notice, either. I look at the drag where 


Miss Helen is sittin’ with that polo boy 


from Long Island. While he’s talkin’ some 
pretty snappy stuff, she’s countin’ the cur- 
tain snaps on the front seat o’ the drag— 
and I know what that means. If you ever 
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turned your back and tried to read a news- 
paper upside down, while your meal ticket 
is comin’ down the stretch, leadin’ by a 
nose, you know the feelin’ I mean. 

“ Just then I hear a yell, and they’re 
comin’ over the wall for the finish. The 
ground’s too soft to hear their feet. I look 
up, and there’s the white blaze on the 
mare’s face; but this time there’s two of 
"em, and I see that big spider o’ Mr. St. 
Clair’s is right up there with her. How 
he ever gets there I don’t know, but it looks 
like a hard fight for three hundred yards, 
if the count gets away with it. They take 
the brush by the old judge’s stand like a 
flock 0’ sparrows dodgin’ a taxi, and head 
for the Liverpool with the count leadin’ 
St. Clair by a good length. 

“ Just then the crook looks over his 
shoulder, and the old canary stripe shows 
up like a birthmark. Out comes the bat, 
and fifteen feet this side o’ the water he 
hits her a crack behind the girth. It was 
like slappin’ a bride in the face. Down 
goes her head. I guess she never see the 


brush, because she hits it head on and goes 
over it backward, tail end up, and they roll 
over together like Humpty Dumpty had fell 
off the Woolworth Building. 


“ Like I tell you, I seen too many spills 
to make a mistake. Before I got halfway 
to the place, I see the ambulance humpin’ 
across the field. The mare don’t move 
again. They buries her down in the grove, 
the other side o’ the half-mile track. 

“Mr. Count hits the stump where the 
wing used to be before they put in the 
water, and it’s taps for him, too. He don’t 
seem to have any close friends anxious to 
claim the remains, and Mr. Trowbridge 
has him buried right here in Beechwood.” 

Bat finished, and I was careful to copy 
his silence. 

“So that was my afternoon’s work,” he 
said at last. “I guess a judge would call 
it some fancy degree of murder; but so help 
me God, I couldn’t do no different.” 

He got up and walked away from me 
across the room. With some vague idea of 
fitness I crossed to where his floral confec- 
tion rested against the wall. 

“'V-a-n-i-t-y,” I spelled out the lettering 
on the wreath. 

He turned and studied me for a long 
time. Then he switched on the electric 
light, breaking the spell of the lantern. 

“ Yes,” he said quietly. “ Name of the 
mare.” 
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THE STORY OF AN INHERITED QUEST FOR LOST TREASURE 


By Charles Hobby Bassford 


MELIA BOARDMAN was my 
A father’s cousin. She died early last 

month, and later in the month I 
went down to Mineola to hear her will 
read. She left me the library that had be- 
longed to her stepbrother, Edward Hall, 
and a couple of weeks ago I went over to 
Garden City to look over my inheritance. 
The books, so the attorney for the estate 
had told me, were in Miss Boardman’s cot- 
tage at Garden City. 

I found the cottage on a pretty street. 
The house was freshly painted and the 
grounds were beautifully kept, but all the 
windows were boarded up. When I let 
myself in, it seemed to me that the dust of 
ages had accumulated there. It looked as 
if the house had not been opened since 
Cousin Edward’s death, twenty years ago. 

This, I found out later, was actually the 
case. Cousin Amelia and Cousin Edward 
had been engaged, and had expected to be 
married shortly after the New Year in 
1901. On New Year’s Eve they had gone 
into New York together to make some 
calls, and he had been killed in a trolley 
accident while with her. She never recov- 
ered from the shock. When a reading of 
his will disclosed the fact that everything 
had been left to her, she shut the house up 
exactly as he had left it, and so it had re- 
mained for more than twenty years. 

I walked into the study, and a sorry 
sight it was. The ceiling had fallen, and 
broken plaster was everywhere. The dust 
was almost unbelievably thick. The pen 
that Cousin Edward had been using was 
lying on the desk, apparently just as he 
had dropped it. Two law books over 
which he had been working were lying 
open on the desk. 
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Around the walls were the remnants of 
what had once been a fine law library. The 
leather backs of the books were cracked, 
and they were so dusty as to be almost un- 
recognizable. I opened the windows and 
knocked off some of the boards to let in 
some light. The sunlight only seemed to 
show up the ruin more completely. 

I rummaged around in the kitchen till I 
found an ancient broom, and with that I 
attacked the dirt and dust. It took me a 
good two hours to clean up that room suf- 
ficiently to enable me to find out what 
there was in it. 

The more I saw of it, the less I valued 
my inheritance. I wasn’t a lawyer, and 
couldn’t have made much use of any law 
library; but this one seemed absolutely 
hopeless. 

Cousin Ed apparently kept a neat desk, 
for there were practically no papers scat- 
tered around. There were two invitations 
to dinner for the week following his death, 
and lying across one of the books was the 
floor plan of a house. I dusted off these 
papers and put them into my pocket, for 
they were interesting as relics of the past. 
I thought that I would take them home 
and show them to Mrs. Boardman. 

After examining a few of -the books I 
decided that the library wasn’t worth any- 
thing to me. I made up my mind to tell 
the executor of Cousin Amelia’s estate to 
sell it for what he could get for it, and to 
let me have the proceeds. 

When I got home that night, I showed 
the invitations to Mrs. Boardman. She 
read them through, remarked that one of 
them had come from a very dear friend of 
her mother’s, and then threw them into the 
waste basket. 
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The next evening, when I got home, she 
said to me: 

“ Will, there was some sort of memoran- 
dum on the back of one of those invita- 
tions. As I thought it might be something 
you put there, I left them in your desk.” 

So when I went to my study I examined 
them, and found what looked like some 
shorthand on the back of one of the en- 
velopes. I couldn’t read it, and it looked 
old enough to have been made by Cousin 
Ed’s stenographer. Out of idle curiosity 
I took it down to the office to have Miss 
Wilkes, my secretary, read it to me. 

“ What does that say?” I asked her the 
first thing next morning. 

“T don’t seem to make any sense out of 
it,” she told me, after examining it care- 
fully. “It’s pretty good shorthand, I 
should think, but it doesn’t make any sense 
to me.” 

“Well, there was another paper with it 
when I picked that up,” I said. “I won- 
der if that would help.” 

I began feeling through my pockets for 
the other paper. I located it, but it was 
nothing but a rough floor plan, apparently 
of a house. We looked at the papers to- 


gether, but they meant nothing to either of 


us. I tucked them away in one of the 
pigeonholes of my desk and forgot them. 

Later that week I met Charley McDon- 
ald, Cousin Ed’s old partner, at the Down- 
town Club. We got to talking about Ed, 
and I asked him: 

“ Did Ed write shorthand?” 

“Yes, he wrote very good shorthand,” 
he replied. “ He made all his notes in 
shorthand, and he used to be very proud 
of the fact that the girls in the office could 
read it.” 

I then told him that I had found a little 
of Ed’s shorthand on his desk, which had 
lain undisturbed for more than twenty 
years since his death. I told him that my 
girl couldn’t read it, and he said he would 
bet that one ‘of his girls could make sense 
out of it. The upshot of it was that I told 
him that I would bring it down to his office 
some time soon and put the matter to a 
test. 

I happened to be near Charley’s office 
that very afternoon, and I took it in. He 
called his secretary and asked her if she 
could read it. 

“ Sure!” she said. 
I think.” 

She then wrote down alongside each of 


“Tt’s a list of cases, 
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the lines what it meant. The following is 
a copy of the translation as she made it: 


16 Oregon 269 
33 Chancery Division 562 
52 Northwestern 1124 
5 Wendell 404 
33 Atlantic (New Jersey) 1055 
2 Queen’s Bench 44 
74 Pacific 913 
1r Rhode Island 588 
38 Pennsylvania State 491 


“Tt’s weird,” said Charley, “that you 
and I, twenty years after Ed’s death, can 
tell what he was thinking about his last 
evening on earth, just from this little memo 
of his.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” I asked. 

“ Well, this looks as if Ed was working 
over some proposition of law there in his 
home that evening, and had made this 
memorandum of cases to look up. You 
and I, twenty years after his death, can 
turn to those cases and find out just what 
he was thinking about.” 

I hadn’t thought of that before, and the 
idea rather took my fancy. 

“ Say, Charley,” I said, “I’m curious 
enough to want to know what he was think- 
ing about.” 

“Well, I’m not curious, but if you are, 
your curiosity can easily be satisfied. Let’s 
see—I think we have every one of those 
cases in our library. You go in there. It’s 
the next door on the left. I'll send in one 
of my clerks to locate the books for you, 
and you can read them right there.” 

“ All right, Charley. I hope you don’t 
think me too curious.” 

“‘ Just give me the list, and I’ll see that 
you get the books.” 

I went into the library, and in a few 
minutes his clerk piled eight or nine vol- 
umes in front of me. 

“You'll find the proper pages marked 
with slips of paper,” he said, and left me to 
my own resources. 


II 


THE first case I read puzzled me. It 
was all about a iady miser who hid thou- 
sands of dollars under the floor of her sta- 
ble, and then died without disclosing the 
hiding place of her money. After her 
death her property was sold; and years 
afterward two small boys, one being a son 
of the new owner of the property, found 
the treasure. Apparently a fine dispute 
arose as to who was entitled to the gold, 
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and the court decided that it belonged to 
the old lady’s heirs. 

The next one involved the title to an 
ancient boat, said to be some two thousand 
years old, found buried under six feet of 
earth in England. The court said that the 
boat belonged to the owner of the land, 
and not to the discoverer of the boat. 

I picked up Volume 52 of the North- 
western Reporter next. This case decided 
the ownership of an aérolite which was dug 
up the day after it fell from the skies. 
Both the owner of the land where it was 
found and the man who dug it up claimed 
it, but the court said it belonged to the 
owner of the land. 

The case in the fifth Wendell report dis- 
cussed the ownership of a lottery ticket in 
the Literature Lottery, authorized by the 
Legislature of the State of New York and 
conducted in May, 1823. The ticket had 
been lost by the owner and found by an- 
other man, and there was a dispute as to 
its ownership. I was interested in what 


the judge said, and I copied the following: 


If chattels are found secreted in the earth, or 
elsewhere, the common law presumes the owner 
placed them there for safety, intending to reclaim 
them. If the ownér cannot be found, he is pre- 
sumed to be dead, and that the secret died with 
him. In such cases the property belongs to the 
sovereign of the country, as the heir to him who 
was the owner; but if they are found upon the 
surface of the earth, or in the sea, if no owner 
appears to claim them, it is presumed they have 
been intentionally abandoned by the former pro- 
prietor; and as such, they are returned into the 
common mass of things, as in a state of nature. 
They consequently belong to the finder or the first 
occupant who thinks fit to appropriate them to 
his own use. 


The next four cases all referred to the 
locating of treasure. In the first case it 
was money tied up in a stocking and found 
by boys, who discovered the money only 
after the stocking had been broken open 
in play. The next had to do with gold 
rings discovered by a laborer while clean- 
ing out a pool on his employer’s land. The 
third referred to money found in a pile of 
ancient débris being removed by an em- 
ployee, and the fourth to money found be- 
tween the outer casing and the inner lining 
of a safe, which money had been placed in 
the safe by a previous owner and forgotten. 

The last case I read was the most inter- 
esting of all. 

A miser had died, and after his death all 
his possessions were sold at auction. One 
man purchased for fifteen cents what ap- 


peared to be a partly finished drill machine. 
On getting it home and examining it, he 
decided that it was worthless, and started 
to split it up for firewood. As he split it, 
he discovered inside almost four thousand 
dollars in promissory notes, bank notes, 
and gold and silver coin, besides two silver 
watches and a compass. When the old 
man’s administrators heard about the dis- 
covery, they demanded the return of the 
property, which the purchaser refused. In 
the lawsuit that resulted, the judge decided 
that the treasure belonged to the old man’s 
estate. 

This case referred to several other inter- 
esting cases—the sale for a small price of 
a painting by one of the masters, to keep 
it from being taken during a war, and the 
subsequent discovery of the valuable paint- 
ing by a purchaser; the famous bedstead 
of Richard III, sold after the battle of Bos- 
worth Field, the purchaser finding the 
frame and posts full of gold sovereigns; 
the sale of a tropical bird in New Orleans, 
the purchaser finding in its craw several 
valuables stones; and to the old case in 
Plutarch’s “ Lives,” which I copied from 
the book: 


Some fishermen of the island of Cos were once 
drawing a net. Some strangers of Miletus bought 
the draft unseen and at a venture. There chanced 
to come up a golden tripod, which Helen, at her 
return from Troy, on the remembrance of an old 
prophecy, had thrown in there. The strangers 
contesting with the fishers about the tripod, and 
the cities espousing the quarrel so far as to en- 
gage in war, Apollo, to end the controversy, ad- 
— that the tripod be presented to the wisest 
mind. 


I was almost sorry when I had finished 
the last of these cases, for they had made 
most interesting reading. It made me 
smile to think of staid old Edward Hall 
sitting down there in his room in Garden 
City, twenty years ago, and reading these 
cases of discovered treasure. 

I began to wonder why he had been do- 
ing it. Suddenly I sat up straight as an 
idea struck me. He must have had a case 
involving buried treasure! 

I couldn’t help but see the ridiculous- 
ness of the idea, and I told myself that 
there isn’t any buried treasure any more. 

I tried to see Charley as I left the office, 
but he had gone off to a directors’ meeting; 
so I returned to my own office and went to 
work. Even as I worked, however, I 
couldn’t get out of my mind the fact that 
all those cases had referred to treasure. 
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At dinner that night I suddenly recalled 
the plan I had found with the memoran- 
dum, and that made me think even harder. 
There must be some connection between 
hidden treasure and the plan. I remem- 
bered that I had left the plan in my desk 
at the office, and I decided to examine it 
carefully the next morning. 

The plan, when examined in the morn- 
ing, proved disappointing. There was 
nothing remarkable about it, and I blessed 
myself for an idiot to spend so much time 
over the matter. The plan was as follows: 
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Perhaps so; but if he did, I never 
heard of it. The rest of us in the office 
would surely have known if he had had any 
such matter as that in hand. Anyhow, he 
wasn’t darned fool enough to fuss with 
anything like that. Forget it, Bill, forget 
it!” 3. 
“T guess you’re right. You’d know if 
there had been any such case as that, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“ Sure I’d know. If you want to copper 
rivet it, you’d better examine his diary. 
That must be around somewhere.” 
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I could not, however, get the matter out 
of my head, and finally I called up Charley 
McDonald and asked him to have lunch 
with me at the Downtown Club. After we 
had finished eating, I told him about the 
map and the cases Ed had been reading. 
He just leaned back and laughed at me. 

“Do you think Ed Hall spent any time 
chasing hidden treasure?” 

“ Well, it looks like it, Charley. How 
the dickens can you explain it in any other 
way?” 

“IT don’t know how you can explain it, 
Bill, but no explanation could possibly be 
so far-fetched as the idea that Ed Hall 
chased any such rainbow as that!” 

“Perhaps he had a client who knew 
where there was such a treasure.” 


“It seems foolish, Charley, to go to such 
trouble. If you ever happen to run across 
the diary, let me know.” 

“TI won’t run across it, I am sure, unless 
I go to look for it. It’s probably in stor- 
age with the rest of our old records. I 
guess the best thing I can do is to let you 
go over to the storage warehouse in Brook- 
lyn and hunt it up.” 

Again my curiosity got the better of me, 
and I told him that I would be delighted to 
go and look at it. 

“ Bill Boardman,” he said, “ if you think 
I am fool enough to go through those an- 
cient records myself, you’re mistaken. I'll 
send one of the youngsters over in the 
morning to take you over, and you can do 
it yourself.” 
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“ All right,” I agreed. » 

The next morning his managing clerk 
came over and took me to Brooklyn with 
him. We located the diary without much 
trouble, and I turned to the last day of 
the year. I opened the book with con- 
siderable trepidation. My eyes almost 
bulged out of my head as I read the last 
entry of the day:, ' 


4.15 to s—Talked with Pitkin re Captain Kidd. 


This last indication that I was right in 
my surmise was almost too much for me, 
and I decided to get to the bottom of the 
matter. 

When I got back to New York I called 
up McDonald to tell him what I had dis- 
covered. I started to explain it to him, 
but he interrupted me. Z 

“ Bill,” he said, “ I am a busy man, and 
I have to earn my living. I haven’t time 
for such foolishness. When I sent you over 
to look at that diary, I thought it would 
end the matter. I’m sorry it didn’t. As 


far as I am concerned, I’m through with 
it. You can go as far as you like with it, 
but don’t let me hear of it any more. I 
like you, and all that, but I have to earn 
my living, and I can’t get a living chasing 


rainbows or digging for Captain Kidd’s 
treasure. Good-by!” 
And he hung up. \ 


Ill 


Tuat night I took the whole story home 
to Mrs. Boardman, and asked her what 
she thought of it. She looked at the plan, 
and then she said: 

“ Bill, I don’t know. If it had been any 
one but Ed Hall, I’d say there might be 
something to it; but from all I’ve heard of 
Ed, he was too serious-minded ever to take 
up a proposition like this.” 

“ Ruth,” I said, “ the evidence is against 
you. Ed certainly had this plan, and he 
made that list of treasure cases. If he 
hadn’t taken the matter up, what was he 
doing?” 

“T don’t know, Bill.” 

“The very fact that Ed had anything 
to do with it makes me believe that there 
must be something to it. He didn’t waste 
his time, and he was pretty careful. It 
ought to follow that this wasn’t just the 
ordinary pipe dream of buried treasure.” 

“ There’s sense to that, Bill.” 

“ Anyhow, I’m going to see if I can't 
find out what it’s all about.” 
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“ Well, how are you going to start?” 

“T don’t know, but I’m going to try.” 

It seemed to me that the problem was 
with me almost every waking hour. Time 
after time I went over the whole situation 
in my own mind. I even dreamed of it, 
and one night I woke with a start. Wasn’t 
there an open book on Ed’s desk when I 
went into his study? 

Carefully I went over the appearance of 
the room as I entered it, and then it came 
back to me very clearly. There was a 
book open on the desk, and the plan had 
been lying on it; but I hadn’t paid a bit 
of attention to the book, and I hadn’t an 
idea as to what book it was. There was 
one chance, however, and that was that the 
books had not been disturbed. 

The very first thing I did in the morning 
was to call up the executor of the estate, 
but he told me that the books had been 
sold to Mather & Co., dealers in law books. 
I hastened to their place of business, told 
the man in charge that I was a relative of 
Hall’s, and asked if I might examine the 
books. He agreed readily enough to let 
me go through them. They were all to- 
gether in the storeroom, and he left me 
there to my own resources. 

I had very little idea as to my method 
of procedure, for I had hardly even glanced 
at the book on the desk. How was I to 
recognize it, even if I happened to open it 
at the page at which it had been left open? 

I picked up a volume here and there at 
random, but, as I glanced over them, they 
meant nothing whatever to me. I seemed 
to be just as far from getting anywhere as 
I had been before it occurred to me to look 
for the book. 

I glanced over the books as they stood 
in the cases, and found that they were ar- 
ranged generally in sets. However, one or 
two of them seemed to be out of place or 
missing. I looked for the fifth volume of 
“Wendell’s Reports,” which was one of 
the books I had examined in Charley Mc- 
Donald’s office, and it wasn’t in place. I 
looked around, and finally located it at the 
end of a shelf. 

I took it down and started to open it. 
It opened very readily to page 404, which 
was the page of the case which I had read. 
The page was dirty and dusty, as if the 
book had been left open for a long time 
and had accumulated dust. Apparently 
that was the volume which had been open 
on Ed Hall’s desk; so all my search had 
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been in vain, bringing me back to one of 
the books I had already read. 

I put it back on the shelf. In doing so 
I noticed that the book next to it was also 
out of place—and this wasn’t one of the 
books on Ed’s list. Feverishly I took it 
down, and as I did so, it opened automati- 
cally to page 291. 

A glance at the page convinced me e that 
this was the book for which I had been 
looking. The page was soiled and dusty, 
and right across the middle of it was a 
square where it was a little less dirty. 
What could be clearer evidence that this 
was the book? 

I took the plan out of my pocket, and 
with trembling fingers I put it on top of 
the book. It fitted the square perfectly! 

I read the case with amazement. It re- 
corded the trial of Enoch Allison for rob- 
bing the Manhattan National Bank of one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars, in 
1870. I was certain that I was right. 

I left the bookstore, and hastened to the 
office of the Argus, to see my friend Mar- 
shall Pierson, the city editor. I sent in my 
card, and the boy said that Mr. Pierson 
would see me right away; so I went into 
his office. 

“ Hello, Bill!” he greeted me. “ What 
brings you to the sanctum of the voice of 
the people?” 

“ Marsh, I want to find out what you 
know about the robbery of the Manhattan 
National Bank, in 1870.” 

“ To tell the truth, Bill, I don’t know a 
thing about it. I was in kindergarten 
about then; but they’ll be able to tell you 
about it, if it ever happened, in the li- 
brary.” He called a boy. “ Tommy,” he 
said, “take Mr. Boardman around to the 
library. The librarian will look this up in 
the files for you, Bill,” he added. “Just 
tell him I sent you.” 

Two minutes later I was in the library. 
It was a new part of a newspaper office to 
me. They had the most wonderful card 
index system I ever saw, and reference 
books by the thousand, it seemed to me. 
I told the librarian what I wanted, and in 
about one minute’s time he had a list of 
dates and pages. He called a boy. 

“Get Mr. Boardman these, son,” he 
said. 

It seemed almost no time at all before 
the boy began to bring in bound volumes 
of the Argus. I sat down at a large table, 
turned to the pages indicated, and soon 
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had a history of the case. Boiled down, it 
came to this: 

Allison had been a trusted officer of the 
Manhattan National. One day he disap- 
peared. An examination of the books 
showed a shortage of more than a hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars. Five days 
later Allison was arrested as he was board- 
ing a steamer for Europe. He had a couple 
of thousand dollars on him, but they never 
found the rest of the money. He was tried 
for the robbery, and, although a very stub- 
born defense was interposed, he alleging 
that another officer had stolen the money 
and left him to face the music, he was con- 
victed. He appealed and appealed, but his 
conviction was finally affirmed. He went 
to State’s prison and died there in 1878. 
So far as I could determine, no trace of the 
money had ever been discovered. 


IV 


I wAsNn’T fit to do any more work that 
day, and I went home with my head buzz- 
ing. I had determined in my own mind 
that the proceeds of this robbery had been 
hidden, and that Ed Hall and this man 
Pitkin, whoever he might have been, knew 
where it was hidden. But that got me no- 
where. Hall was dead, and Pitkin was en- 
tirely unknown to me. 

I decided that I would brave Charley 
McDonald’s wrath once more, and so I 
called him up the next morning. 

“ Ever know a man named Pitkin, Char- 
ley?” I asked. 

“No, can’t say that I did, Bill. Why?” 

“Oh, it’s that treasure matter again, 
Charley. - 

“ Now, Bill, didn’t I ask you not to 
bother me any more about that?” 

“ Yes, Charley, but you don’t know what 
I have discovered since then.” 

“I don’t care a darn what you think you 
have discovered. I’m through with it. I 
never heard of a man named Pitkin, and 
I am sure Ed never did. While you and I 
are good friends, I’d appreciate your let- 
ting me earn a living for my family without 
calling me up all the time about some pi- 
rate treasure. Now forget it!” 

“ But, Charley—” 

“ Forget it, Bill! I’m busy. So long!” 

There was ‘nothing left for me to do but 
to go to the Manhattan National Bank. I 
managed to get a letter of introduction to 
the president of the bank, and a day or two 
later I presented it. 











“Mr. Johnston,” I said to him, “I 
should like to talk to you about the Allison 
robbery. I think I can locate the money 
he stole.” 

“ Well, I’m darned!” was his reply. “I 
thought that matter was dead and buried 
these many years. I haven’t heard it men- 
tioned in twenty years, though up to that 
time we used to hear of it regularly.” 

“T think I can find the money.” 

“ Mr. Boardman,” he said, looking down 
at my card to be sure of the name, “ you’re 
wasting your time and mine. There isn’t 
any money.” 

“Tt hasn’t been located?” 

“ No, it hasn’t been located, because it 
was all spent before the robbery was dis- 
covered. For a long time we hoped that 
the money, or some of it, at any rate, could 
be recovered, even though at the time it 
was suspected that Allison had spent it be- 
fore the robbery was discovered; but we 
found later that Allison had been specu- 
lating, and had probably lost everything. 
After the robbery we heard nothing of the 
money until the early nineties, and then a 
lot of people, claiming to have had it from 
Allison in prison, began to bombard us 
with propositions to recover the loot. At 
first we listened to them, and did a lot of 
investigating; but they were all cranks, and 
nothing ever came of it. About 1895, 
when I was an assistant cashier, the presi- 
dent gave me the job of looking up the 
matter and making a report on it, because 
at that time we were being bothered more 
than ever by these cranks. I went through 
all the bank records and the newspaper re- 
ports, and that is why I am familiar with 
the situation. At that time I thought there 
was enough to it to warrant the offering of 
a reward. Unless I am mistaken, the di- 
rectors then voted to pay any one twenty- 
five per cent of any money recovered. 
That, of course, resulted in a lot more of 
these people getting in touch with us. For 
nearly five years I investigated every sup- 
posed clew, but none of them got us any- 
where. We were all finally convinced that 
the money had been spent, and that there 
was no chance of recovering any of it. It 
had been quite a joke in the bank, and 
whenever a queer-looking stranger came 
in, the rest of the men would slyly remark, 
‘Here’s another candidate for Johnston!’ 
Really, there’s nothing to it, and I must 
refuse even to consider it seriously.” 

“T am sorry you feel that way about it, 
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Mr. Johnston, for I really think that I have 
a clew that will lead us to the money.” 

“ No, I must refuse to take it seriously, 
Mr. Boardman. If the money couldn’t be 
found shortly after the robbery, I don’t 
believe that it will be found fifty years 
after it.” 

“ May I ask if the offer of a reward is 
still in force?” 

“T guess so. In fact, I am sure it is, 
for the directors never thought it worth 
while to cancel it.” 

“ Just one more question, and I’ll quit 
bothering you. Was there any one named 
Pitkin mixed up with the robbery?” 

“ Pitkin? Let’s see. The name is fa- 
miliar. Oh, yes, I remember now! Pitkin 
hadn’t anything to do with the robbery. 
He was a funny old fellow who bothered 
the life out of me about recovering the 
money. He came to see me time after 
time, trying to talk to me about it; but he 
was so queer that I didn’t care to deal with 
him. I finally discouraged him, I guess, 
for he stopped coming.” 

“ How long ago did that happen, Mr. 
Johnston?” 

“ Heavens, man, I can’t remember, but 
it must have been more than twenty years 
ago.” 

“Twenty years ago? That would just 
about make it. What did he look like?” 

“T don’t remember him very well, but 
I think he was comparatively short, with 
mutton chop whiskers, and dark-haired— 
a man of about forty, I should think. But 
there’s no use of our discussing this any 
longer. The matter is a closed book so far 
as the bank is concerned.” 

With that I had to be satisfied. Thank- 
ing him, I left. 

It seemed to me that I was at the end of 
my investigation. Where I could turn for 
information I did not know. As a last re- 
sort I went back to my friend Pierson, of 
the Argus. 

“ Marsh,” I asked him, “ how would you 
go about locating a man named Pitkin, who 
was in New York about twenty years 
ago?” 

“ What do you know about him? What 
was the rest of his name?” 

“T don’t know much of anything about 
him. I don’t even know the rest of his 
name.” 

“ What did he do for a living?” 

“To tell the truth, Marsh, I don’t even 
know that.” 
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“ Well, what do you know about him?” 

“] know only that his last name was 
Pitkin, that he was short and dark, wore 
mutton chop whiskers, and was about forty 
years old. About 1900 he went to call on 
Johnston, president of the Manhattan Na- 
tional Bank, and on a lawyer named Ed- 
ward Hall, who was a sort of relative of 
mine. Johnston knows nothing about him, 
and Hall is dead.” 

“T remember Hall. What about his old 
partners? Any of them alive?” 

“Yes, a fellow named McDonald is, but 
he’s the only one, and he says he knows 
nothing about him.” 

“Who the dickens is this man Pitkin, 
anyhow?” 

“T don’t know that, Marsh. I only 
know that twenty years ago he knew where 
a hundred and thirty thousand dollars was 
hidden.” 

“ Let’s hear the story, Bill.” 

“It’s not for publication, Marsh.” 

“ Tf there’s anything to it, it ought to be 
published. Then we could locate him.” 

“T can’t do that yet. It may be only a 
pipe dream, and if it is, publication would 
make both of us look foolish.” 

“ Well, let’s hear the story—not for pub- 
lication, of course, if you say not.” 

I told it, and much to my surprise, Pier- 
son didn’t laugh at me. 

“ It’s a queer tale,” he said. “ It sounds 
foolish, but every so often one of these 
foolish things comes true.” 

“You think there might be something 
to it?” I asked. 

“I'd hardly say that, Bill; but it isn’t 
so absolutely foolish as not to be worth 
trying to find the answer.” 

“ Well, then, how am I going to locate 
Pitkin?” 

“Let’s go and try the library again. 
Come on!” 

On the way to the library he remarked: 

“ Pitkin is probably dead, or else the 
money has been recovered. The bank cer- 
tainly has not recovered it; so if it has 
been recovered by Pitkin, he has stolen it. 
Now it doesn’t sound reasonable that he 
would have stolen it after the efforts he 
made to interest the bank. Therefore, it 
hasn’t been recovered, and Pitkin must be 
dead. If we can find that some one named 
Pitkin died shortly after the first of the 
year 1901, he’s probably our man.” 

A search of the index which I had al- 
ready found to be so wonderful failed to 
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show the death of a man named Pitkin 
during 1901. 

“ Now let’s try the directories,” Pierson 
said. “‘ You take the 1900 one, and I'll 
take the 1901 one.” 

We looked over the directories together, 
and in the volume for 1900 we found a 
William H. Pitkin, whose name did not 
appear in the 1901 book. 

“ That’s our man, if we’re lucky,” Pier- 
son remarked. “ Where did he live?” 

“ No. 141 A Lexington Avenue,” I read. 

“That’s a rooming house neighborhood 
now,” Pierson remarked. “ I wonder what 
it was twenty years ago.” 

“T don’t know, but I’m going to find 
out.” 

“ All right! Good luck to you, Bill! 
Let me know how you come out, and give 
us the story if there is one. I’ve got to get 
back to my job.” 

I lost no time in getting to the address 
on Lexington Avenue, which turned out to 
be a rooming house. I asked the landlady 
how long she had been at that location. 
She informed me that she had been there 
almost twenty-five years, and that hers had 
been the first rooming house in that 
neighborhood. 

I asked her if she knew William H. Pit- 
kin, who had lived in the house in 1900. 
She remembered him very well, she said, 
for he had roomed with her off and on for 
several years. 

I asked her to describe him, and she de- 
scribed the man for whom I was looking. 
I inquired if she knew where I could find 
him, but she said she had no idea. 

“T haven’t seen him for about twenty 
years,” she told me. “ He used to come 
and go, and between times he never left 
any forwarding address.” 

“When did you see him last?” I asked. 

“T can’t remember, but it must have 
been about twenty years ago. For several 
years I kept expecting him to return, but 
he never did, and I guess he must be dead.” 

“Did he have any family?” 

“T don’t know. He never mentioned 
them, if he did. He used to get a foreign 
letter once in a while.” 

“ Where did the letter come from?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“Do you know where he lived when he 
didn’t stay here?” 

“No, but I have an idea that he once 
told me he went out on Long Island to visit 
friends in the summer.” 
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“ What did he do for a living?” 

“T don’t know that I ever knew. I 
think perhaps he was retired.” 

I could get nothing more out of her, and 
I went away. 

The matter had got under my skin, and 
I was more than ever determined to get to 
the bottom of it. I got out the plan and 
studied it. I tried to apply it to what I 
knew of Long Island. 

There weren’t many localities fifty 
years ago where there were houses of the 
type of the one shown. I took out my at- 
las, turned to a map of Long Island, and 
examined it to see where there were places 
beginning with “A” and “P” eighteen 
miles apart, where there could be such a 
house; but I could find no such place along 
the ocean side of the island. 

It had to be east of Shinnecock, I finally 
decided, because it was only beyond that 
point that the settlements fronted on the 
ocean itself; but there were no towns that 
fitted the requirements. I finally decided 
that I must be mistaken, and that the house 
was not on Long Island. Anyhow, it was 
very risky to conclude that the house was 
in that part of the world just because the 


landlady of the rooming house thought she 
remembered Pitkin talking about going out 
on Long Island to visit friends. 


V 


So the matter rested for a week, while I 
spent every waking moment trying to puz- 
zle it out. 

One night friends of ours were telling us 
of a trip they had made in their car, over 
the whole length of the island. 

“The view from the point was one of 
the finest I have ever seen,” one of them 
said. 

“The point?” I inquired. 
mean Montauk?” 

“Yes, Montauk—Montauk Point,” she 
replied. 

I was all excitement in a moment. 

“ What town lies eighteen miles west of 
Montauk?” 

“East Hampton, I guess. Why?” 

I dodged her question. 

“What are the names of some of the 
other places in that locality?” 

“Oh, I don’t know particularly. Let’s 
see—Bridgehampton, Sagaponack, Devon, 
Amagansett—” 

“* Amagansett! 
way to Montauk?” 

a 


“Do you 


Is Amagansett on the 
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“ Sure, they all are.” 

“And is there a settlement about six 
miles this side of Montauk?” 

“ About six miles west of the point?” 

“ Ves.” 

“Why, no, I don’t think there is. There 
isn’t a real settlement between Devon and 
the point. I don’t believe there are ten 
families living in the whole stretch.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“ Well, I certainly don’t remember any 
settlement. There are a few camps along 
the shore in summer time, but certainly no 
houses. It’s mostly desert — nothing but 
the road winding along the shore and over 
the hills.” 

“ There isn’t a single settlement?” 

“ No, not one.” 

And I had to be content with that. 

When they had gone home, I got out 
my atlas and looked up the map again. 
They were right—there wasn’t a thing on 
that part of the south shore in the way of 
a settlement. 

Still I wasn’t satisfied. The next day 
was Sunday, and I decided that I was go- 
ing out there in my car to see. I started 
early in the morning, just about daylight, 
and I went through Amagansett about ten 
o’clock. 

The ride from there to Montauk is a 
beautiful one. The road runs straight as 
an arrow over what is for all practical pur- 
poses a desert. They call it Napeague 
Beach, but it is the nearest approach to a 
desert around New York. Nothing grows 
there but low, scrubby bushes, cactus, and 
the like. 

After about seven miles of this the road 
starts rising, and from that point it winds 
in and out and up and down the hills. Our 
friends were apparently right. There were 
no settlements worth mentioning. There 
were no crossroads, and the main road 
usually ran close to the ocean. 

My speedometer showed a dozen miles 
from Amagansett, and I had just about 
given up hope, when I noticed what was 
left of a road leading off to the right, to- 
ward the ocean. At this point the main 
road had swung inland, and the sea was 
invisible. I passed by this old road, for it 
looked like nothing but a cow path that 
had not been used for years. 

However, a few rods farther along, a 
glance toward the ocean made my heart 
miss several beats. There, outlined against 
the sky between two hills, appeared a clus- 
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ter of roofs—three or four that I could see. 
Before I could stop the car they disap- 
peared behind a hill. 

My mind returned to the abandoned 
road I had just passed, and I backed my 
car till I reached it. I turned into it and 
ran the car slowly along it as it wound in 
and out among the sand dunes. 

I swung around the last dune, and a lit- 
tle settlement opened up before me. It 
consisted of several large, rambling houses, 
most of which fronted on the ocean. They 
were apparently summer homes, and the 
most conspicuous one stood on a large dune 
facing the ocean. It was surrounded by a 
hedge that had gone to rack and ruin. 
The windows were boarded up, and it 
looked as if many years had passed since 
the house had been occupied. 

I looked around the settlement, and 
there was not a sign of life anywhere. It 
was absolutely deserted. Every house was 
boarded up, and the grounds were over- 
grown. Several roofs had fallen in, and 
I never saw a more forlorn summer resort. 

I turned the car into the driveway of the 
big house. As I swung around it, I couldn’t 
help but notice its similarity to the plan. 

Almost the entire front of the house was 


given over to a porch. Pulled up under 
one end of it, I discovered what was left of 
an old-fashioned covered wagon; and closer 
investigation disclosed the skeletons of a 


team of horses. It looked just as if the 
team had been tied up there and forgotten. 

A door was swinging on its hinges, and 
I made my way into the house through it. 
I shall never care to do anything demand- 
ing more of my nerve. 

The house was dark and gloomy and 
musty, and it seemed to my jumping nerves 
to be alive with ghosts. I hurriedly made 
my way to the third floor—the top floor. 
I did not have to look at my plan to know 
where I was going, and every glance about 
the house made me all the more certain 
that I was getting to the end of my quest. 

When I reached the third floor landing, 
everything was lighter and brighter, for the 
roof was gone in many places, and the light 
from outside came through. I hastened 
into the sitting room on the west, and from 
that into a bedroom opening from it on the 
north. I opened the door — and started 
back in horror. There, lying on the floor 
at the open door of a closet, was the skele- 
- of a man with his clothes in rags about 

im. 
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I started to run from the room in actual 
terror, and I got to the stairs before I re- 
covered my nerve. Then I went back to 
the room of horror. Gathering all my 
courage, I stepped across the skeleton and 
into the closet. I pulled out a drawer, and 
saw in it more money in gold than I had 
seen before in my life. 

I slammed the drawer shut and hurried 
out of the room; and you may be sure that 
I wasted no time getting back to New 
York. 

VI 


I LooKED up Johnston, of the Manhat- 
tan National, at his home. I sent in my 
card and was told to wait for him. He 
came to the room with my card in his 
hand. 

“ Mr. Boardman?” he said. 
to see me?” 

“ Yes—I want to talk to you about the 
Allison robbery.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember you now! I told 
you when I saw you before that I declined 
to take you seriously. It is an imperti- 
nence to disturb me at my home on such a 
matter, and I refuse to have anything more 
to say about it.” 

“ But, sir—” 

“No, I do not care to hear you. Good 
evening!” 

He started from the room. 

“Just a moment! I have seen the 
money.” 

“You have seen the money?” 

“Yes, I have seen it.” 

“ Where, in Heaven’s name? Sit down.” 

And then I told him what I had found 
just off the road to Montauk Point. 

The next morning, bright and early, I 
made my way to the other end of the island 
again. Mr. Johnston and another man from 
the bank went with me, as did one of Mar- 
shal] Pierson’s reporters. In East Hamp- 
ton we picked up the chief of police and 
the coroner. On the way out across Na- 
peague Beach I asked these Long Islanders 
about this abandoned settlement. 

“Yes, I know the place pretty well,” 
said the chief of police. “ When we were 
youngsters we used to come out here for 
blackberries, and once in a while we would 
wander over to this place and roam around. 
I don’t believe that any of us ever went 
into the houses. We youngsters always 
thought they were haunted, particularly 
the big one on the dune.”’ 


“You want 

















“ What happened to the people who used 
to live here?” I asked him. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” he replied. 
“ Ever since I can remember the houses 
have been vacant and going to pieces. I 
can’t remember when they weren’t there, 
but I never remember any one living in 
them.” 

There isn’t much more to tell. We 
found things just as I had left them. The 
skeleton was undisturbed, and there was 
more than a hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in the closet. An examination 
of the skeleton and the clothes showed un- 
mistakably that it must have been Pitkin, 
and our first look at the closet disclosed 
how he came to his death. A sawed off 
shotgun had been fixed to go off when the 
closet door was opened, and apparently he 
had received the charge full in the breast 
as he opened the door. } 

Just one thing more, and I have finished. 
This is necessary in order to clear the rep- 
utation of my relative, Edward Hall. In 
one of the pockets of Pitkin’s coat was a 
letter that was almost undecipherable. I 
made it out to read as follows: 


Paris, France, November 28, 1900. 
Dear WILLIAM: 

Many years ago, long before I was married, 
Enoch Allison, your mother’s brother, and I 
planned to rob the Manhattan National Bank of 
half a million dollars. It was Enoch’s part of the 
job to get the money from the bank, mine to 
turn it into gold and secrete it. We could not get 
the money all at once, but in two years we ac- 
cumulated more than one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars. We planned to disappear 
after getting the half million. However, one night 
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Enoch lost his nerve at some questions asked him 
by the president of the bank, and ran away. The 
bank had his books examined and discovered his 
peculations. As you know, he was sent to State’s 
prison, where he died. 

It was only after his conviction that I seemed 
to realize the enormity of the offense we had 
committed. I refused to touch the money, and 
wished the bank to get it back immediately, but 
Enoch wanted it kept until he was freed from 
prison. Otherwise, he said, all his sufferings had 
been in vain. After his death, in 1878, I was 
always afraid of being implicated, and so I never 
did anything about the matter. 

I have never been near the gold since Enoch 
got into trouble. He told me that he had spent 
only three thousand dollars, and so I believe that 
the rest is hidden just where we left it thirty 
years ago. 

My physician has now informed me that I have 
only a few days to live. I feel that I must clear 
my conscience before I stand in front of the 
judgment seat, and yet I hesitate to bring disgrace 
upon an honored name and upon my children. 
I am, therefore, writing you this letter, inclosing 
a plan showing where the money is hidden. You 
will recognize the plan as the big house in the 
Long Island summer settlement just this side of 
Montauk Point. 

I want the bank to recover the money, but I 
do not want the Pitkin name dishonored. May 
I suggest that you get in touch with my lawyer 
friend, Edward Hall? You and he should find 
it possible to arrange this without any one know- 
ing that any Pitkin had anything to do with the 
robbery. = Affectionately your uncle, 

A. J. Pirxin. 


The only other thing in his pocket of any 
importance to this narrative was a card of 


Cousin Ed’s, on the back of which was 
written, in his handwriting, these words: 


W. H. P.—Come in to see me on the 31st at 
four o'clock, and we can go over the buried 
treasure matter. 








THE GARDEN 


THE air is redolent with sweet perfumes; 






The spirals of the larkspur toss blue spray 
Against the garden wall, where yesterday 
The stately lilacs waved their purple plumes. 

Yonder the tall Madonna lily blooms, 
And roses climb in radiant array 
Over a trellis where the sunbeams play; 


A lustrous golden light the place illumes. 


The sun sinks lower in a glowing sky; 
As twilight falls, the fireflies’ fairy lamps 


Gleam from the grasses, washed with dewy damps. 
Fireflies of heaven shine the stars above; 


The Keeper of the Garden hangs them high 
As altar lights of His undying love. 





Elisabeth Scollard 
















The Princess of the Walled 
House’ 


THE MYSTERY OF THE FAIR DONNA MARIA AND HER FATHER, 
THE SKIPPER 


By Donald McGibeny 


N my boyhood, near the girls’ school of which my father was the head master, there stood a 
house of mystery. About it was a high wall, and within this rose a ship’s mast, with a crow’s 
nest in which a sailor kept constant watch. The people of Pest House, as the place was com- 

monly called, kept to themselves, but I chanced to make the acquaintance of Donna Maria, a 
little girl who lived there, and her father, who was known as the skipper, invited me to play 
with her. 

After a time a mysterious stranger appeared in the village. When Jim Barney, the sailor, 
drove him away from Pest House, he spread a story that the skipper had stolen his wife and 
was keeping her a prisoner. A few days later the skipper’s negro servant was found stabbed to 
death, and the murder was ascribed to Barney, who had disappeared. There followed a fierce 
encounter between the stranger and the skipper, the latter being victorious, but just as he was 
about to kill his enemy he was shot dead by a confederate of the stranger. 

After this tragedy Pest House was closed and Donna Maria sent to a convent in France. She 
returned several years later to complete her education at my father’s school. There, coming home 
from college, I was deeply impressed by her beauty, and resolved to renew our childhood friendship. 


Vill entirely different from what I expected. 
Try to think of me as Cousin Raoul or 
“"W’VE been promising myself this meet- Brother Jules, or as a friendly visiting 
ing for a long time, Donna Maria,” I priest to whom you’ve been assigned as 
said. ‘“ Won’t you sit down and talk guide.” 
to me a little while?” I added, as she start- Again she flashed a smile at me, with an 
ed to move toward the door. “ We have effect like the sun coming from behind a 
many things to talk about. To see the cloud. 
way you treat me, one would think we had “ Cousin Raoul is better, perhaps.” 
never met before; yet we grew up together. “ Then Cousin Raoul it is,” I said. 
Don’t you remember the fun we used to We walked up the basement stairs and 
have?” out into the glorious warmth of the spring 
She smiled suddenly, showing even, afternoon, most uncousinlike thoughts 
white rows of teeth. chasing through my mind. 
“ You—you have grown so—so big!” There were several girls standing in 
“Ts that what makes the difference?” front of the bulletin board, and as one 
“No, not all the difference. We were caught sight of us I saw her whisper and 
rot allowed to see boys in the convent. I giggle to the others. Donna Maria hesi- 
am not accustomed—’”’ tated for the fraction of a second as they 
“A convent is the worst place in the all turned to stare at us; then, with a high 
world to learn how to be conventional,” I color in her cheeks and her eyes flashing, 
laughed. “ Let’s take a walk out on the she put her hand on my arm and began 
campus. That’s the most conventional talking rapidly. 
thing I can think of at the moment. I “The story you told me was so funny!” 
promised myself I would get to know you, she laughed. “I must remember it to tell 
but I haven’t been able to. You are so_ to Oncie Bijay.” 


* Copyright, 1922, by Donald McGibeny—This story began in the May number af Muxsey’s MaGazine 
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“What story?” I asked eagerly—we 
were almost up to the girls. 

“ That funniest story about the lion and 
the mouse. You see, I have not forgotten 
it. I have wished so many times I could 
hear you tell it once more. You tell it in 
such a funny way, it makes me laugh to 
think of it even now. Do you remem- 
ber how—” 

As we walked out of earshot of the gig- 
gling girls, Donna Maria’s voice died out, 
and she quietly withdrew her hand. It 
was only then I realized she had been play- 
acting. I heard a shriek of laughter be- 
hind us, and turned to see one girl put her 
hand on another’s arm, in mimicry of Don- 
na Maria. 

“You’re not having a very good time 
here, are you, Donna Maria?” 

“IT do not mind them,” she said, keeping 
her eyes fixed on a point ahead; but there 
was a tinge of bitterness in her tone that 
belied her words. 

“T think, if you got rid of Paola, and 
tried to be more like them—” 

She turned on me impatiently. 

“T would not give up Paola for all the 
world! If I had known these girls would 
act so, I would not have come here. I am 
so proud I am an American when I am in 
France. I look forward so to coming back 
here; but what is it? I try so hard from 
the first day to make friends with them. 
They see I am different. They laugh; 
they whisper; they make fun. Let them! 
From the second week, I say: ‘ Let them 
act as they will.’ I have one friend in this 
school, and Paola—that is enough.” 

We passed two more girls, who were 
walking arm in arm; but though they acted 
like the others, Donna Maria made no at- 
tempt to play a part. The words “ Let 
them act as they will” showed in every 
lineament of her features. 

I was disappointed. I wanted her hand 
on my arm in that proprietary manner, 
and her face laughing up into mine. There 
never was such an afternoon. The whole 
earth was warm and moist and tender as a 
mother’s mouth; yet there was something 
about the girl by my side that discouraged 
any attempt at flirtation—a childlike seri- 
ousness and innocence that made even or- 
dinary conversation difficult. It was as if 
I were walking with a nun. 

“Where is Donna Angelina?” I asked. 

“ She died.” 

There was no more emotion in the an- 


swer than if she were speaking of a pet 
pheasant. 

“Oh, I—I’m sorry,” I blurted. 

“ You need not be. It is better so. She 
did not know me when I came to see her, 
and she was not happy—ever.” 

The look of tragedy was again in her 
eyes as we walked silently under the great 
maples, just green with new leaves. I 
cursed myself for a fool, and tried to think 
of some way to steer the conversation into 
the channel I wanted it to. take. She saw 
me feasting my eyes on her, and my evi- 
dent admiration made her blush. 

“TI wish you were more like other girls,” 
I said. 

“ Why?” 

“ Because I’d know better how to—to 
talk to you. No, that’s not just what I 
mean. Back there you laughed and talked 
as if you were glad to be with me. Now 
here it is, a spring afternoon just made for 
romance, and we’re talking to each other 
as if we were fifty years old and all our 
friends had died. Is there something about 
me that you don’t like?” 

A glint of interest came into her eyes. 

“No, but I—I do not know you.” 

“Would you like to know me better?” 

She blushed and looked away. 

“ Of course!” 

“Well, then, let’s do it. You don’t 
know how much I want to be friends with 
you. There’s the spring hop here at the 
school three nights from now—I don’t 
think father will postpone it. Are you go- 
ing with any one?” 

“T was not going at all,” she answered. 

“Will you go with me?” 

We turned a corner of the walk and 
came upon a fat, red-cheeked girl in blouse 
and bloomers, sitting against a tree, read- 
ing a book, and munching a cream puff. 
An empty bag was by her side. She looked 
up at us through tortoise-shell glasses, and 
then scrambled to her feet. 

“It is Mary,” Donna Maria laughed, 
running to the girl. 

“ Sure it’s me,” the fat girl said, putting 
a heavy arm around Donna Maria’s neck. 
“ Qpen your mouth!” 

Donna Maria laughingly complied, and 
Mary shoved the rest of the cream puff 
into her mouth. 

“ Who’s your fellah?” the fat girl asked. 

“ He—he is Mr. Robert Williamson.” 

“ Any relation to old Stuffshirt?” 

“ His son,” I said calmly. 
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“Oh, gee! I’m sorry. I might have 
known that no one but the inmates and 
their relatives get into this asylum!” 

She laughed a whole-hearted, mannish 
laugh that was provocative. Donna Maria 
introduced us and put Mary Brown’s large 
bulk between us as we walked to the col- 
lege. I could not help smiling at the con- 
trast the two girls made—Donna Maria, 
beautiful, slender, dainty; Mary, plain, fat, 
and coarse almost to the point of vulgarity. 
Donna Maria would have died of shame 
had I seen her in bloomers; but Mary wad- 
died along, unconcerned at her grotesque 
appearance, linking Donna Maria and me 
together with her husky arms and her 
husky conversation. 

Somehow I felt closer to Donna Maria 
with Mary between us than when I was 
alone with her. There was a warmth in 
Donna Maria’s glance that sent my spirits 
soaring. 

“ You haven’t told me whether you’d let 
me take you to the dance, Donna Maria,” 
I reminded her, as we came up to the col- 
lege buildings. 

“T have not yet decided,” Donna Maria 
replied. 

“Go on, kid!” Mary urged. “Then 
there'll be somebody to dance with me.” 

“But I do not know the American 
dances,” Donna Maria objected. 

“He can teach you,” Mary suggested. 
“That’s more fun than dancing regular, 
and you have an excuse for keeping off by 
yourselves.” 

She laughed boisterously. 

“T guess I know a thing or two—en, 
Robert? And say, don’t forget that fat 
girls like to dance better than thin ones. 
When you get tired of teaching the begin- 
ner here how to do everything but dance, 
I'll be there to let you whirl my hundred 
and sixty pounds around the floor until you 
get tired!” 








IX 


THE dance was one of the three annual 
affairs to which <he girls could invite men. 
They were usually stupid affairs, held in 
the scantily decorated gymnasium, but 
raised to the elevation of an event by the 
presence of the village orchestra and the 
serving of a plate supper. 

I might have known that something was 
going to happen when my dress suit failed 
to arrive from college. I had telegraphed 
for it, but something went wrong. 
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As the preceding evenings were all warm 
and clear, I didn’t worry a great deal, 
thinking I could wear flannels; but Friday, 
the day of the dance, dawned cold and 
rainy. I hoped against hope that it would 
clear up or my evening clothes would ar- 
rive, but by five o’clock I gave up and hur- 
ried to the tailor’s with my best suit. 

The wait in the drawing-room of the 
girl’s dormitory was always an ordeal; but 
that night, as I sat in my everyday clothes, 
trying not to see the raised eyebrows of 
twenty odd dress-suited youths, I felt like 
a yokel. At last there came a babble of 
talk at the top of the stairs and the clatter 
of feet announcing the descent of the girls. 
We rose as one man, and stood in stiff and 
unnatural attitudes until they came to the 
door. Then there ensued a general rush 
and a multitude of excited greetings. 

I looked in vain for Donna Maria, and 
had the sickening idea that she was going 
to disappoint me, when I caught sight of 
Mary Brown—like a too full-blown rose— 
completely blocking the doorway. 

“ Where’s Donna Maria?” I asked, rush- 
ing over to her. 

“She'll be down in a minute; and be- 
lieve me, child, she’s worth waiting for!” 
Mary looked me over critically. “ Gee, 
aren’t we all dressed up?” 

“ No, we’re not, and you know it,” I re- 


torted acidly. “My dress suit didn’t 
come.” 
“Don’t you care. I hate the things. 


My Lord, but it’s hot!” Mary gasped. 

I forgot my clothes and everything else 
when Donna Maria appeared. _ Her bronze 
hair was parted and brought down over her 
temples, then coiled up behind and held 
in place by a large tortoise-shell comb. A 
black mantilla was draped around her 
creamy shoulders and faded into the black 
of her short dress. On her girlish bosom, 
pendent from a small chain of pearls, lay 
the emerald I had seen Donna Angelina 
wear. 

The whole room hushed as she came 
down the stairs. 

“Isn’t she a little queen?” Mary said, 
so audibly that Donna Maria looked up 
and blushed vividly. 

She was trembling with excitement when 
she came over to us. 

“T am so afraid!” she laughed, half clos- 
ing her eyes and holding to Mary’s arm. 

“You needn’t be. The entrance was 
perfect,” Mary boomed. ‘“ What are you 




















hanging to me for, when you’ve got a man 
to hang on to? Gee, I wish I had one! 
The best I’ll draw is that little bald-headed 
shrimp of a music teacher.” 

Miss Sheridan, the dean, came from her 
sanctum. It was the signal for which every 
one was waiting, and we all followed her to 
the gymnasium. 

“ Good Heavens, but you’re beautiful!” 
I whispered to Donna Maria, as we made 
our way across the covered bridge connect- 
ing the two buildings. 

She gave me an answering pressure on 
my arm. 

“Sorry my dress suit didn’t get here,” 
I went on. “ I’m ashamed to be seen with 
you, dressed the way I am.” 

“ [—I like you just the way you are,” 
she whispered, looking up at me. 

Almost as soon as we entered the gym- 
nasium, men began asking me to introduce 
them to Donna Maria. I saw my chance 
of a happy evening dwindling, until Donna 
Maria told them she did not dance. 

“ Will you sit out one with me?” a youth 
demanded. 

Donna Maria looked at me questioning- 
ly. Finding nothing but jealous disapprov- 
al in my glance, she said: 

“T think not, thank you.” 

When they had gone, she turned to me. 

“ What do they mean—to sit out with 
them?” 

“You just sit on the side lines and talk 
to them, instead of dancing.” 

“] think I would like that,” she said 
eagerly. 

“TI thought you were going to let me 
teach you to dance.” 

“Of course—but at other times, I 
mean.” 

The stirring three-piece orchestra whirled 
into a nondescript selection to which you 
could one-step, two-step, or fox-trot with- 
out ever being entirely with them or against 
them. At first Donna Maria was shy and 
stiff in my arms as I tried a simple one- 
step. She kept watching my feet; but 
when I made her keep her eyes on mine 
and let herself go, she soon fell into the 
rhythm. 

“Tt is nice!” she said, as the music 
stopped. 

“You like it?” 

“With you,” she flashed up at me. “I 
would be afraid to try with others.” 

Three men were there to break in as 
soon as the music started again. The one 
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who took her from me took it for granted 
that Donna Maria knew the intricacies of 
the fox-trot, and he had not taken three 
steps before they were both in distress. 
My pleasure at his inability to dance with 
her was short-lived, for the fellow took her 
away to sit the dance out. 

I went over to speak to father, who had 
come to look on for a few moments, then 
hunted up Mary Brown, who was sitting 
dejectedly in the corner. 

“ How do you like the way I hold down 
this chair?” she demanded, glaring at 
me. 
“T think you probably dance better,” I 
smiled. 

She rose and almost put her arm clear 
around my neck. 

“Say, you are nice! Nine out of ten 
men, when I ask them that, say: ‘ You do 
it very well.’ Then I come back with 
‘ Well, I’ve had enough practice doing it,’ 
and the party’s off. You see I get so 
darned mad sitting there by myself, want- 
ing to dance and not getting a chance to, 
that when some girl gets sorry for me and 
sends her swain to take pity on me, I glare 
at him and get downright mean. The 
swain is sure to have gentle rectitude and 
Christian commiseration written all over 
his pasty face!” 

“ But he comes back the second time 
without being urged, after he finds out how 
well you dance, doesn’t he?” 

“ That’s because I exercise my charms 
on him.” 

We both laughed. I wanted Mary 
Brown to like me—it would help in a cer- 
tain quarter; but it was easy to like Mary 
just for herself, and to want her to like you 
for the same reason. I would have kept on 
dancing with her until some one came up 
to relieve me, but she made me leave at the 
end of the second dance. 

“Go on to your lady fair. You’ve done 
your duty noble. You’re a good dancer, 
and I want you to come back, so I won’t 
press my advantage while I have you in 
my power.” 

As I walked across the floor a girl I knew 
slightly stepped up and said: 

“* Better hurry to your love bird and tell 
her another funny story like the lion and 
the mouse!” 

I looked all over for Donna Maria, but 
could not find her. I heard laughter com- 
ing from a dimly lit classroom, and looked 
inside. There, sitting in one corner, with 
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three men grouped around her, was Donna 
Maria. She waved gayly to me as I came 
in and broke off the story she was telling. 

“Come in!” she called. “ We are hav- 
ing such fun!” 

“It’s our dance, Donna Maria,” I said 
a bit reproachfully. 

“Donna Maria doesn’t dance,” one of 
the men reminded me. 

“Indeed she does,” I replied, taking 
her by the arm. “ She dances wonderfully, 
if only you know the continental style of 
dancing.” 

When we were out of the room, Donna 
Maria said: 

“ What did you mean by the continental 
style of dancing?” 

“The same thing you meant when you 
asked me, the other day, to tell you the 
lion and the mouse story. I was play- 
acting before your friends back there.” 

We started waltzing, and that she did 
divinely. 

“T wanted to have you to myself,” I 
said. “ Are you sorry?” 

“No,” she replied softly. 

“ Are you having a good time?” 

“Tt is lovely!” she breathed. 

I led her back to the dimly lit room be- 


fore the music stopped, knowing it was my 


one chance to speak to her alone. We sat 
down on one of the school benches in the 
far corner, and though there was a fleeting 
shadow of apprehension on her face, she 
made no move as I sat close to her. 

“T may not have as good a chance 
again, Donna Maria. I’m going back to 
college to-morrow, and— well, I think 
you’re wonderful. Will you write to me?” 

“Tf you would like it.” 

“ We haven’t had a chance to know each 
other very well, and it may seem prema- 
ture to say what I’m going to say, but next 
year I get out of college, and—is there any- 
body else?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Are you in love with any one?” 

“ Any boy?” 

“ Yes.” 

She shook her head. 

“Do you think you could ever care for 
me—really care a lot?” 

She looked up into my face shyly, wist- 
fully. Then she seemed to be almost suf- 
focated with embarrassment. 

“ T—I do not know. It— it is too soon!” 

“IT know; but I want so to hear you say 
you could love me just a little!” 
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“ I—I think I do,” she replied, her voice 
scarcely audible. 

Two girls came into the room, talking 
excitedly. They stopped’ just inside the 
door, and one started fixing something at 
the back of the other’s dress. They were 
entirely unaware of our presence. 

“ He certainly made a mess of it,” the 
girl who was pinning the dress said. 
“ How did he do it?” 

“ Caught it on his sleeve. I was giving 
him the devil for leaving me the last dance 
and coming out here to flirt with that little 
lounge kitten!” 

“ Clever of her to say she doesn’t know 
how to dance, when she wants to cuddle 
some man out in the hall! I notice she 
seems to dance well enough with young 
Williamson.” 

“ Haven’t you got it fixed yet?” 

“ Just a minute. The men are getting 
on to her, though. I told Harry about her 
family.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, her mother was a lunatic—you 
knew that—and there was something queer 
about her father, too—he was a jailbird or 
something.” 

The girl who was being pinned up saw 
us for the first time. She punched the 
other girl on the shoulder as she started to 
speak, then in sugary tones said: 

“Oh, excuse us. We didn’t know any 
one was here.” 

“Marie got her dress torn,” the other 
one explained, rising. “ There, it’s fixed, 
Marie.” 

They walked to the door arm in arm, 
and then, as they disappeared, exploded 
with laughter. Donna Maria sat as if she 
were frozen. 

“Gad! What cats!” I burst out. 
“They ought to be put out of the school!” 

Donna Maria swayed a little as she rose 
from the bench. 

“T shall go,” she said softly in a tight, 
choked voice. 

“No, you mustn’t go, just because two 
silly little fools are spreading a lot of lies. 
I’ll soon see that’s stopped!” 

“ Please!” Donna Maria said quickly, 
putting her hand on my arm. “ It — it 
would not do good.” 

She started for the door. 

“I’m coming with you,” I said, follow- 
ing her. 

“No, please—pl-ease!” 

With hard sobs racking her body, she 
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covered her face with her arm and ran from 


the room. 
xX 


Donna Marta left the school the next 
morning and went back to New York to 
stay. I wrote several times to her without 
receiving an answer. Then I tried to get 
in touch with her through Mary Brown. 
Several times I received messages through 
Mary, but no letter. With the closing of 
school, and Mary’s departure for parts un- 
known, I lost touch with Donna Maria 
entirely. 

I did get one letter from Mary during 
my senior year. In that I learned that 
Donna Maria had a chaperon—a Mrs. 
Wilson—and was being hounded by a lot 
of money chasers. Mary’s letter was any- 
thing but cheerful. 


You might as well give up the ghost there, 
Bobby dear. D. M. is too popular to hold out 
until you can come for her. There is no announce- 
ment yet, but Mrs. Wilson, D. M.’s chaperon, has 
a hand-picked candidate in the field who looks like 
a winner. 

Come down to earthy things like myself, 
Bobby. Remember the old adage about the fish 
in the sea, and try whale bait. You might catch 
one. 


None of my family was present when I 
graduated from college, mother being too 
ill to travel so far, and father busy with 
his own commencement. Then, too, he 
was grievously disappointed because I had 
failed to make the senior honor society. 
In fact, that was the first thing he took up 
as I stepped into the automobile with him. 

“ It might be all right for some one else’s 
son to stand low in scholarship, but you 
are the first of our family to fail to make 
Phi Beta Kappa. I’m vastly disappoint- 
ed, Robert!” 

His attention was taken for a moment 
in avoiding a high-powered green automo- 
bile rushing toward us. When I saw who 
was driving, I forgot everything father was 
talking about, and almost fell out of the 
car waving my hand. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me Donna Maria 
D’Aberville was here?” I was so excited 
I could hardly talk. 

“They opened up their old house about 
three months ago. It has been entirely 
done over, I hear, and they’re doing a lot 
of entertaining. I’m glad you spoke of it, 
because I want to warn you—you’d better 
not see too much of her.” 
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“Why not?” 

“ Well, for one thing, I don’t want a son 
of mine to mix in the drunken parties they 
seem to be having. You have your own 
way to make, and you can’t afford to waste 
your time with such a set. Their ways are 
not our ways. The little girl herself used 
to have a certain charm, but she has been 
thrown into a fast, dissolute crowd in New 
York, and it will probably be the ruin of 
her. She has been seen riding all over the 
country at night, alone, or unchaperoned 
with men. Indeed, her chaperon looks to 
be ‘no better than she should be.” 

“ But, good Heavens, dad! These peo- 
ple come from New York, and you can’t 
expect them to have the same poky stand- 
ards of conduct that we have here in the 
village.” 

“ The conduct of gentlemen and ladies is 
the same everywhere,” father said coldly. 

“ But I grew up with Donna Maria. We- 
were kids together.” 

“When you were children, much could 
be excused that cannot be excused now; 
but we won’t say anything more about it. 
I do not care to have a son of mine seen in 
such company.” 

We were at the gate by that time, so I 
let the matter rest. I went up to see 
mother, who was lying down in her room, 
and we talked of college and my future. 
She let me know, as a grand surprise, that 
father had definitely assigned me a place 
as his assistant. 

I said nothing, for I didn’t want to worry 
her. I even tried to look pleased, but I 
knew there would be another argument 
with father on that score. My ambition 
lay higher than accepting a professorship 
in a girls’ school. I said I would come up 
to see her after supper, and started down 
after my trunk. 

I had just passed out through the col- 
lege gate when I heard the sound of a mo- 
tor behind me. It was the green car bounc- 
ing from side to side on the rutty road. 
Donna Maria glanced at me as she came 
closer, and, regardless of father’s injunc- 
tion, I called and waved my hat. 

With a sudden smile of recognition, she 
jammed on her brakes and turned to the 
side of the road. . 

“You are back at last,” she laughed, 
her voice low and vibrant. 

For a moment I could only lvok at her 
—her beauty giving me a heady, drunken 
feeling. New York had done a lot for her. 
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There was nothing of shyness about her 
now. Self-consciousness had been replaced 
by self-confidence, but it was her vitality 
that enthralled me. She was so tremen- 
dously alive that she fairly sparkled. 

“But step in,” she smiled. “I will 
show you how this little bug can go!” 

I climbed in beside her, and we were off 
down the hill at a speed that caused other 
vehicles to draw hurriedly to the side of 
the road and pedestrians to stop in their 
tracks to watch us go by. 

“ Talk to me!” Donna Maria command- 
ed, as we sped through the village and out 
into the open country. 

“I can’t when you go at this speed.” 

“Tt is fast?” she laughed. 

“Too fast,” I answered, involuntarily 
pushing the footboard as we narrowly 
missed the coping of a small culvert. 

“Not for me. I love to go fast—pouf— 
like the wind!” 


“No wonder the village talks about 


you!” 

She frowned angrily. 

“ The village—what do I care?” 

As if expressing her contempt for the vil- 
lage and all its works, she jammed down 
on the accelerator, until hedges and fences 
were but a blur on either hand, and the 
only realities were the road ahead and the 
car itself. At last she threw off the motor 
and we coasted. Like the gradual lessen- 
ing of her anger, our speed died down. 
She slowed down the car as we came to a 
shady grove of oaks, and drove over to the 
side of the road. 

“T like it here. Now we can talk.” 
She turned to me. “ Tell me of yourself.” 

“ There’s very little to tell. I’ve just 
graduated from college the past year, and 
I’ve outgrown a lot of clothes and ideas.” 

“What ideas, for instance?” 

“ That there is a Santa Claus, and that 
girls ever keep their promises about writ- 
ing letters.” 

She smiled as she looked at me. 

“I know what you mean, but I could 
not write.” The smile faded. “ When I 
left the school, I never wanted to see it or 
hear of it again. I wanted to forget all 
about it.” 

“And you wanted to forget me, too?” 

She glanced up at me mischievously. 

“TI had forgotten how handsome you 
were.” ) 

“ Flatterer! 
that.” 


New York taught you 
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“ New York has taught me many things. 
I love it!” 

Her enthusiasm chilled me. 

“] don’t understand why you ever came 
back here. Why did you?” 

“ Aren’t you glad?” 

“No,” I lied. “If I hadn’t seen you 
again I could forget all about you.” 

“ But I don’t want you to!” 

“ What earthly good will it do me to 
think of you? Mary told me you were 
practically engaged.” ' 

“T am not.” 

“In love?” 

She thought a moment dreamily. 

“ Perhaps.” 

I tore my eyes away from her, unable to 
stand the queer feeling inside me at the 
thought that she loved some one else. I 
felt her looking at me. 

“ Aren’t you in love with some girl?” 

“T’ve been in love with one girl for a 
long time; but it’s all over now.” 

“ Why?” 

“T think she loves some one else.” 

“ Did she tell you so?” 

“‘ No—she said ‘ perhaps,’ but it was the 
look in her eyes that told me the truth.” 

“And you are not even going to fight 
for her?” 

“Would fighting do any good?” 

The shadows were lengthening across the 
road. From somewhere beyond the trees 
came the sounds of feeding time—a farmer 
calling to his pigs, while a calf bawled for 
its supper. 

“Donna Maria, tell me the truth,” I 
said impulsively. ‘“ Have I a chance to 
win? Don’t let me break my neck in a 
race that’s hopeless from the start. I’m 
badly handicapped, anyway; but if there’s 
a decent fighting chance, I'll fight. You 
bet I'll fight to the last ditch; but have I 
a chance? Be honest with me!” 

“What shall I say?” she returned, 
shrugging her shoulders. 

“You know what I want you to say, 
but I don’t want to hear it unless it is the 
truth. Be as truthful as Mary Brown 
would be.” 

Her face lighted up. 

“ Mary is coming to visit me next Sat- 
urday. Did you know? When she comes, 
you must come over to help—” 

“Donna Maria, you’re dodging the ques- 
tion,” I interrupted. 

“T do not want to answer your question, 
silly one! It is not the way for me to do.” 
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“In other words, you are gently telling 
me I haven’t a chance.” 

“TI did not say other words. If you 
must know, gros béte, your chances are as 
good as any and better than most. Does 
that answer you?” 

There was a high color in her cheek as 
she started the motor and turned into the 
road. 
“Don’t go home yet, Donna Maria,” I 
begged. ‘ There’s such a lot I want to 
know!” 

Her answer was to increase the speed to 
a dizzy pace. I didn’t care; my heart was 
singing. As I looked at her, the wind tug- 
ging at her glorious hair and whipping up 
the color in her cheeks; when I noticed the 
skill with which she handled that car, the 
strength and character in her finely mod- 
eled hands and_ her lithe young body, a 
mixture of jealousy and love brought a 
lump to my throat that almost choked me. 
I wanted her more than anything else in 
the world. 

I was unprepared for the change in Pest 
House. The old heavy wooden gate was 
supplanted by a new wide one of bronze. 
A graveled drive went around the house to 
a garage at the back. The house itself had 
not been changed much, merely painted 
and refurbished, and the hideous old front 
stoop was supplanted by a wide doorway 
with bronze gates set flush with a tessellat- 
ed piazza. The park had been clipped and 
trimmed out of all recognition, and the 
grass lay smooth as a carpet. As we 
stopped at the house, I noticed a brightly 
colored marquee at the side, beneath which 
a man and a woman were lounging. 

“T won’t come in, Donna Maria. [I'll 
just run along.” 

“T want you to,” she said. ‘“ You must 
meet Betty—Mrs. Wilson, my chaperon— 
and Jack, a very dear friend. You'll like 
them.” 

The man waved to Donna Maria as we 
came around the house. He was dressed 
in flannels, and lolled in a steamer chair, 
with a cigarette in one hand and a high 
ball in the other. He rose easily from his 
chair at our approach and came toward us. 

“T say, kitten, where have you been? 
We’ve been lonesome for you.” 

He was extremely good-looking, with 
sunburned skin and curly black hair with 
a touch of gray at the temples. He had a 
crisp black mustache over a full-lipped, 
voluptuous mouth, a fine forehead, and 
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clear, brown eyes. Only the heaviness of 
his figure gave away the fact that he was 
physically soft. 

“T have been out riding. Jack, this is 
the boy I used to play with when I was 
small. Mr. Robert Williamson—Mr. John 
Prendergast.” 

“Very glad to meet you,” I said, hold- 
ing out my hand. 

Prendergast touched my hand briefly 
with his fingers, glanced casually at me 
from head to foot, and turned back to 
Donna Maria. It was the most insolent 
discourtesy I had ever met with. Donna 
Maria had already gone over to Mrs. Wil- 
son, so she didn’t see it. 

I didn’t care much for Mrs. Wilson, nor 
did she seem to care particularly for me. 
She was of an indeterminate age—some- 
where in the late thirties, I should think— 
blond, beautiful in a hard sort of way, and 
extremely shrewd. You could tell that 
from her eyes. She was immaculate in an 
outdoor costume of green and white, with 
skirts so short that they revealed a deal of 
green silk calf. 

She did not rise as I was presented, but 
gave me a brief, chilly smile of welcome. 
The man and the woman both presented 
the appearance of aristocracy at play. 

“ Donna Maria has spoken of you, Mr. 
Williamson,” Mrs. Wilson said casually. 
“You live close by, do you not?” 

“IT live down at the school below.” 

“ And he used to crawl through a hole in 
the wall every cay to play with me,” Don- 
na Maria laughed. 

“'Won’t you sit down?” Mrs. Wilson in- 
quired, but there was no invitation in her 
tone. Then, to Donna Maria: “ Run 
along and dress, child—dinner is at half 
past seven. We will entertain your friend.” 

“Thank you, but I must be leaving,” 
I said. 

“ Have a peg before you go?” Prender- 
gast muttered. 

“Thank you, I don’t drink.” 

He raised his eyebrows an almost im- 
perceptible degree. 

“ Remember, you are to come to dinner 
on Saturday night,” Donna Maria said to 
me, putting her hand in mine. 

I saw a frown of annoyance cross Mrs. 
Wilson’s brow, but I disregarded it. 

“T won’t forget,” I smiled back at her, 
and took my leave. 

As I walked out of the gate of Pest 
House, I came face to face with Ann, my 
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older sister. She is married to a doctor at 
Geneseo, but he sends her back home when- 
ever he feels the bonds of matrimony too 
binding. 

“Where have you been?” she asked, 
after my unenthusiastic greeting. 

“ Inside, saying hello to Donna Maria.” 

We walked along in silence. I could see 
from the way she glanced at me, and from 
the pinched lines around her mouth, that 
she had heard of Donna Maria and disap- 
proved of my visit. 

“T don’t think it’s quite proper, Robert, 
for you to make up to that D’Aberville 
girl. You know what people say about 
her.” 

“What do they say about her?” I flared. 

“A great many things. Didn’t father 
speak to you about it? I know he meant 
to do so.” 

“ He warned me not to see too much of 
her.” 

“ And you disobeyed him?” 

“IT met her when I was going downtown. 
She asked me to ride with her, and I did. 
Is there any harm in that? Would you 
have me be intentionally rude to her?” 

“There are some people you must be 
rude to,” Ann said virtuously. “It’s the 
only treatment they understand.” 

“You make me laugh!” I scoffed. 
“ Donna Maria is as sensitive and as sweet 
as any girl in the world.” 

“Upon my word, you sound as if you 
were in love with her!” 

“T wouldn’t be such a strange fish if I 
did fall in love with her, would I?” 

I was boiling. 

“T suppose not. All you men think of 
is a pretty face.” Ann sighed. “ She’d 
like nothing better than to marry some nice 


boy like you, so as to get some measure of - 


respectability.” 

“ She’d like it no better than I would,” 
I retorted. 

“Well, I won’t say anything more. 
You’re quite old enough to take care of 
yourself.” 

We dropped the subject, but Ann could 
hardly wait for us to be seated at dinner 
before she told father. She did not come 
out the way a boy would, but led up to the 
matter innocently. 

“In spite of what people say about her, 
that D’Aberville girl is rather pretty,” she 
observed. She broke a slice of bread and 
looked over at me. “Is she going to be 
here all summer, Robert?” 
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“How would Robert know?” father 
asked. “ He only arrived this afternoon.” 

“Go ahead and tell him, Ann!” I 
snapped. “That’s what you’re working 
around to.” 

“T don’t know that there is anything to 
tell,” Ann replied coldly. 

“Oh, yes, there is! Father, I went out 


riding with Donna Maria this afternoon. 
That’s what Ann is trying to tell you.” 
me through his 


Father looked up at 
glasses. 

“You didn’t do it just to disobey me, 
did you, Robert?” 

“Of course not. 
—I told Ann that.” 

“ Then I see no particular harm in it. , 
When I warned you against seeing too 
much of her, I meant for you not to be too 
friendly, that’s all.” 

“ But I’m going to be good friends with 
her, father. In fact—well, I can’t sympa- 
thize with your attitude.” 

“ Against my wishes?” 
sternly. 

“ Don’t you think I’m about old enough 
to manage my own affairs?” 

“ Not in this case—no.” 

“ Then all I can say is I’m sorry.” 

Ann raised her eyebrows with an “ I told 
you so” expression, and I bowed my neck 
for the expected storm. Father, however, 
seemed puzzled rather than angry. His 
authority in both the school and the family 
had been so absolute, defiance so unheard 
of, that for a moment he seemed doubtful 
how to proceed. We finished the meal in 
silence, both reviewing our actions and an- 
ticipating what was to come. 

“I hope you’re satisfied,” I said to Ann, 
as father left the dining room. 

“What do you mean?” Ann inquired 
innocently. 

There was no use starting an argument, 
so I swallowed my coffee and went out. 


XI 


FATHER said nothing more on the sub- 
ject of Donna Maria for the next few days, 
but that does not mean that he let me for- 
get my defiance of his wishes. Every time 
he glanced at me, every time he spoke to 
me, his look and voice held a certain hurt 
dignity. He made no protest when he 
passed my room Saturday evening and saw 
me climbing into dinner clothes. 

“ Going out, Robert?” he asked, pausing 
at the door. 


I met her accidentally 


father asked 
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“ Yes, sir,” I replied firmly. “I’m go- 
ing to the D’Abervilles’ to dinner.” 

He passed down the hall, and I hurried 
into my clothes, trying to shake off the 
mean feeling I had from knowing that I 
was causing him pain. It was because of 
my hurrying, and because I didn’t look to 
see what time it was, that I reached Pest 
House at the unseasonable hour of seven, 
when dinner was set for eight o’clock. 

That morning I had seen several auto- 
mobile loads of people go past the school, 
so I knew the house party would be a fair- 
ly large one. Donna Maria I had only 
seen as she passed with Mary Brown, who 
screamed at me and waved her hand. 

Mrs. Wilson was talking to a group of 
strangers gathered around the marquee. 
When she saw my dinner clothes, she greet- 
ed me with a smile. 

“How nice of you to come so soon! 
Most of the others have not started to dress 
yet.” 

I blushed to my ears as I saw them all 
looking at me, stammered an apology, and 
withdrew out of-range of her caustic 
tongue. I met a few people, none of whom 
seemed to be more interested in me than I 
in them. They were mostly from New 


York. Apparently they knew one another 
very well, and did not care to know any 
one else. All of them looked ultrasmart 
and ultrasophisticated. 

I felt so desperately out of place that for 
one moment I contemplated going home 


and coming back later. I needn’t tell you 
that neither Donna Maria nor Mary Brown 
was visible. 

Mrs. Wilson finally shooed them off to 
their rooms to get dressed. Then she ex- 
cused herself to me, saying: 

“T hope you'll find some way to amuse 
yourself.” 

“I’m rather good at that, thank you,” 
I smiled back. 

I had sat alone for perhaps five minutes 
when Donna Maria ran out the side door 
and over to me. She had on a sheer, gos- 
samer frock of filmy star dust, which clung 
to her girlish figure so closely that it ac- 
centuated every curve. It made her look 
like a little girl, if you did not lift your 
eyes to her coiffure; but the way she had 
her hair arranged, and the delicate make- 
up of her face, gave her a look of sophisti- 
cation entirely foreign. 

“ Betty just told me you had come,” she 
panted. 
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“ And I know just how she told you,” I 
returned. “She said: ‘Your country 
friend must have thought we invited him 
to luncheon. He’s down there.’ ” 

Her quick embarrassment told me that 
I. was near the truth. 

“ Are you glad to see me, even though I 
was so early?” I asked. 

“You know I am.” 

“If you weren’t, I’d go back home. 
I’ve felt like the detective they hire to 
watch the silver, for the last fifteen min- 
utes. Your other friends don’t seem to 
want to play with me.” 

“ Just wait until Mary comes down. She 
will make up for ali the rest.” 

“T wanted you to do that.” 

“ But am I not doing it? I hurried so 
fast when I heard you had come!” 

“ You’re a perfect darling, Donna Ma- 
ria, and you know how I adore you for it. 
Tell me one thing—is Prendergast the 
man?” 

“ What man?” 

“Mr. Perhaps.” 

“TI do not understand.” 

“You're trying not to understand. Is 
he the man I have to fight?” 

“]T will not answer any more of your 
questions,” she laughed. “I told you too 
much the other time.” 

“All of which means yes, I suppose. 
I’m not sorry. If I have to fight any one, 
I think I’d rather have him for my enemy.” 

“You do not like him!” 

“ No more than he likes me, probably. 
Will you give me a talisman to carry into 
the tournament?” 

“ What kind of a talisman?” 

“ It used to be a ribbon in the old days, 
but I’d rather have a promise.” 

“ What do you want me to promise?” 

“I don’t imagine I’m going to see much 
of you at dinner. Will you give me a 
chance to talk to you alone afterward?” 

Two girls and a man came out on the 
porch and started toward us. 

“ But I have so many guests. It would 
be impolite to leave them.” 

“Ten minutes—five minutes—that’s all 
I ask.” 

“T will try,” she whispered, as the others 
came up. 

Donna Maria introduced me to them— 
a Mr. Stacey and his two sisters — and 
went toward the house. Stacey proved un- 
expectedly friendly. 

“ Williamson—Lehigh, aren’t you?” 
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“ Ves.” 

“I’ve seen your pictures in the paper.” 

“‘ What did he do to be famous?” one of 
the girls asked. 

“ Football—all-American, weren’t you?” 

“ Only second,” I replied, egotist enough 
to wish that Donna Maria had heard the 
conversation. 

Donna Maria had just stepped upon the 
porch when Prendergast came out and 
blocked her way. He took her by the arm 
and whispered something to her which 
seemed to please her, for she laughed. I 
didn’t like the proprietary air with which 
he held her arm, nor his way of leaning 
close to her. He seemed so insufferably 


sure of his ground. 

The cocktails gave him a chance for a 
laugh at my expense. Almost every one 
had gathered in the big library when a ser- 
I refused them, 


vant brought in a trayful. 
as he knew I would. 

“ Rather queer to have a prohibitionist 
at one of your parties, Betty!” he said to 
Mrs. Wilson. “ Aren’t you afraid the vil- 
lage fathers have selected Mr. Williamson 
to report on ‘ the goin’s on o’ them cock- 
tail drinkin’, smart Aleck New York 
folks ’?” 

“The dialect is perfect, all except the 
alcoholic accent,” I said quietly. 

“ That wasn’t very pretty,” Mrs. Wilson 
said to me reproachfully. 

“TI can do no more than stand up for 
my native heath,” I answered. 

“ Bravo, Bobby—I’m with you!” a boy- 
ish voice called, and Mary Brown pushed 
her way over to me. She wore an evening 
gown of yellow satin, and gave all the ef- 
fect of sunrise bursting on a wide horizon. 
Mrs. Wilson put her fingers to her ears and 
half closed her eyes in distress. 

“ Haven’t I grown thin?” Mary said. 
“ T’ve lost five pounds!” 

“ Where?” 

“ All over, you poor fish!” 

“‘No wonder I didn’t notice it,” I 
laughed. ‘“ Now if you’d taken it all off 
one spot—”’ 

“ Don’t be horrid!” she grinned. 

I knew Mrs. Wilson would see to it that 
I was as far as possible from Donna Maria 
at dinner. My divinity was seated be- 
tween Prendergast and a florid-faced youth 
with mouse-colored hair who sat at Mrs. 
Wilson’s right. I was next to Mary, at the 
far end of the table. On my right was a 
thin, rather loud divorcee with a Jewish 
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cast of features, who spent the entire eve- 
ning exchanging reminiscences of her life 
in Paris with the man on her right, leaving 
me free to talk to Mary. There were four- 
teen at the table, and the conversation, 
heightened by the cocktails, was so shrill 
that we could safely discuss personalities. 

“ What do you think of them?” I asked. 

“What you think—and then some,” 
Mary answered. 

“ How on earth did Donna Maria ever 
get to know them?” 

“Through her chaperon. Isn’t that a 
joke? Say, what does gauche mean?” 

“In French it means ‘left,’ or ‘ awk- 
ward.’ Why?” 

“ That’s what that Wilson woman called 
me when she found I chewed gum. I don’t 
care—HI like it. She said it under her 
breath when my back was turned, so I 
knew it was something catty.” 

“ By the way, how did Donna Maria 
ever find Mrs. Wilson?” 

“ Mr. Anderson, who has charge of Don- 
na Maria’s money, got tired of playing 
guardy, so he took a day off from the bank 
and advertised. Mrs. Wilson and her pack 
scented the money and came a running.” 
She smiled broadly. “The plot certainly 
began to thicken fast after that. First 
came Prendergast—” 

“ Tell me about him.” 

“The hand-picked favorite to win the 
lady fair. Good-looking, isn’t he?” 

We both looked up the table at the man. 
Donna Maria was blushing furiously at 
something he had said, while he laughed 
at her discomfiture. 

“ Don’t be shocked, Donnie,” I heard 
him say. 

“But that was such a naughty one,” 
Donna Maria reproved. 

“Tell it to me, Jack,” Mrs. Wilson 
called. 

“You told it to me in the first place,” 
Prendergast replied. 

I turned back to Mary, who was look- 
ing angrily at Prendergast. 

“Who is he? What does he do?” 

“They ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves, filling that poor kid’s mind full of 
filth!” Then to me: “Oh, I don’t know— 
paints pictures or something. They’re all 
just camp followers. I tried to tell Donna 
Maria that when she first took up with 
them, but she can’t see it. If they were 
real people, they wouldn’t try so hard to 
put up a bluff.” 
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Mary attacked her food with such evi- 
dent relish that I left her alone for a mo- 
ment. Mrs. Wilson certainly knew how to 
entertain. The service, in charge of a but- 
ler and four men, was faultless. The food 
showed the presence of a master hand in 
the kitchen, and the wine made the idea of 
prohibition seem a farce. As I turned 
down the many glasses before me, the Jew- 
ess on my right said: 

“ Aren’t you rather absurd to go on the 
wagon these days?” 

“My inner system is so absurd as to 
hate the stuff,” I answered. 

“ That’s not an absurdity—it’s a mir- 
acle,” she said. 

She turned back to her partner, and I 
wrenched Mary away from the man on her 
left. 

“Who's the red-faced youth on Mrs. 
Wilson’s right? She seems to find him 
very attractive.” 

“ He is,” Mary laughed. “ He’s money, 
pure and unattached. His father was the 
sewer pipe king of America, or something; 
but I ought to let him tell you. He does 
it so well and so often.” 

I looked back at Donna Maria, and saw 
Prendergast motion toward her glass. She 
swallowed some of the wine, put down her 
glass, and suddenly locked in my direction. 
With a pretty, childlike gesture she flut- 
tered her slender fingers at me in greeting. 
The flush in her cheeks and the brilliance 
of her eyes showed that the wine was tak- 
ing effect. 

I waved back and turned to Mary. 

“Mary, can’t you warn Donna Maria 
not to drink any more?” 

“Come on! Don’t be a gloom just be- 
cause you’re sober!” 

Mary had taken a few sips of the wine 
herself. 

“Prendergast is trying to get her 
drunk,” I said excitedly. 

“ Do that to me!” Mary sighed. “ Oh, 
do that to me! Make me forget where I 
am, and that I’m a lady, and everything!” 

“ Behave, behave!” I laughed. “ Listen, 
Mary—are you going to let these harpies 
carry off Donna Maria, or are you going to 
help me?” 

“ What’s your proposition?” 

“ You want me to marry Donna Maria, 
don’t you?” 

“Not necessarily. I was sort of saving 
you for myself.” 

“ Please be sensible, Mary!” 
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She looked at me queerly—half laugh- 
ing, half serious. 

“That is sort of senseless, isn’t it?” 

“ Well, I know you don’t mean it—” 

“Of course not. Go on!” she said 
curtly. 

“You know I love Donna Maria.” 

“T’ve rather guessed it.” 

“You have to help me.” 

“ How?” 

“Can you make Prendergast and Mrs. 
Wilson stay with you for a few moments 
after dinner, so that I can talk to Donna 
Maria alone?” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T’m going to ask her to marry me. I 
haven’t an idea she’ll have me. I have the 
whole world against me—Mrs. Wilson, 
Prendergast, father, everybody. I haven’t 
a cent of my own, and I’m just out of col- 
lege, but I’m going to ask her, just the 
same. God hates a coward!” 

Mary sat quietly, looking at the flowers 
in front of her plate. She started to take 
a drink, but put her wineglass down un- 
tasted. Finally she looked at me with 
moist eyes, patted my hand under the 
table, and said: 

“ Poor old Bobby! 
the chance.” 


I'll try to get you 
XII 


WHILE the coffee and liqueurs were being 
served, I saw Prendergast help Donna Ma- 
ria to her feet. She stumbled slightly and 
swayed toward the table, but he laughing- 
ly slipped his arm in hers and led her from 
the room. Mrs. Wilson smiled up at them 
as they passed. 

For a moment my heart stopped beating 
and chills ran through me. My thoughts 
were a wild jumble without end or begin- 
ning. I started to push back my chair, 
but Mary restrained me. 

“What are you going to do, Bobby?” 
she demanded. 

“T’m going after her,” I mumbled. 

“Sit still! That’s not being done this 
year. I'll go to her in a minute.” 

“ Go now!” I ordered. 

She looked once at my face and got up 
from the table, but before she reached the 
door Mrs. Wilson stopped her. They ex- 
changed a few words, and Mary came back 
again. The incident was noticed, however, 
and there was a lull in the conversation. 

When it had started up again, Mary 
said: 
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“ It’s all been arranged beforehand. We 
can’t do anything now, but I'll see her as 
soon as we leave the table.” 

“ That may be too late,” I said dully. 

Mary tried to stop me again as I pushed 
back my chair, but I meant to have action. 
Every one stopped talking aud looked at 
me as I walked toward the door. 

“ Just a moment, Mr. Williamson,” Mrs. 
Wilson said, putting out her hand. 

I disregarded her restraining gesture and 
walked out into the big library. Only the 
wall brackets were lit, but one glance 
showed me that Donna Maria was not 
there. I hurried on into the hall, dimly 
wondering what I could say to explain my 
curiosity when I found them. They were 
neither in the hall nor out in front of the 
house. 

Coming back through the library, I went 
over to the door leading to the side porch, 
and looked out. At the other end of the 
porch, silhouetted by the moonlight, with 
her arms around his neck and her lips 
pressed to his, stood Donna Maria and 
Prendergast. 

Paralysis seemed to grip me as I walked 
across the library toward the hall. I felt 


an aching numbness in my throat and a 
leaden weight where my heart had been a 


few moments before. As to my thoughts, 
I had none. All I wanted to do was to 
leave Pest House and its occupants behind 
me, and to get home. I fumbled around 
the straw hats until I found my own, and 
then let myself out the front way. 

I was halfway home before I realized 
that I was acting like a baby. It would 
be too crude to leave the party with no ex- 
planation whatever. Much as I hated to 
face Donna Maria and Prendergast, to see 
his triumphant happiness and her shy sym- 
pathy for me, I knew that at least I had 
to go through the usual formula of leave- 
taking with Mrs. Wilson. 

By the time I had retraced my steps to 
Pest House gate, the memory of what I had 
seen on the side porch made me hesitate. 
I felt that I could not face Prendergast 
without his seeing my chagrin. They had 
probably announced their engagement, and 
I would be compelled to remain, in the un- 
pleasant réle of jilted suitor, to drink their 
health and be the butt of silly jokes. 

At last I decided to wait outside until I 
could see Mary alone and have her make 
my apologies to Mrs. Wilson: and Donna 
Maria. 
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Something drove me to walk around the 
side of the house to see if Donna Maria 
and Prendergast were still there. I kept 
far down in the shadows of the park, to 
avoid being seen. I had reached a point 
where I could see the side porch when I 
noticed a man standing a few feet from the 
dining room windows, watching the crowd 
still seated there. 

It may have been something about his 
figure that was familiar, or my own ill tem- 
per, that made me resentful of his pres- 
ence. I walked slowly toward him until, 
by the light from the house, I could see his 
face. His puffy, hairless features were con- 
torted in a fanged smile of triumphant mal- 
ice. He made a soft clicking noise with his 
teeth as he watched the party inside, as if 
he were tasting the food and wine that had 
been consumed. 

“What the devil are you doing here?” 
I demanded, grabbing him roughly by the 
arm and swinging him around. 

Quick as lightning he reached for his 
back pocket, his face twisted into a snarl. 
When he saw my dinner clothes, he 
dropped his hand and straightened up. 

“ Jus’ takin’ a squint at me own prop- 
erty, young feller me lad,” he laughed in 
a squeaky falsetto. “ Tell the little laidy 
inside, with my compliments, ter ‘ave a 
rare time ter-night, for to-morrow she goes 
to the poor’ouse!” 

It was Baldy Dugan. 
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It was three o’clock before I could get 
to sleep that night, and I overslept the next 
morning. I was just climbing into my 
clothes when father rapped on my door. 

“ Are you awake, son?” 

“ Almost ready, father. I'll be right 
down.” 

“ Don’t take long. 
wants to see you.” 

I thought of Donna Maria, and fairly 
threw my clothes on in my hurry to get 
dressed. When I saw that it was only 
Mary Brown, my face fell. She was talk- 
ing to father about her old days at school, 
but father excused himself as soon as I 
came up. 

“Where did you go last night?” Mary 
demanded. 

‘“*T—I was sick and came home.” 

“ Tell me the truth!” 

“Oh, you know the truth already!” I 
said bitterly. 


Some one downstairs 
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“ Yes, I do,” Mary snapped; “ but you 
don’t—not half of it. After you left, there 
was some party, believe me! Every one 
got drunk but little Mary. No one is up 
over there yet. I’m leaving by the first 
train, or I wouldn’t be up.” 

“What about Donna Maria?” 

“ That’s what I’m coming to. Were you 
in earnest when you said last night you 
wanted to marry her?” 

“ Just forget I ever said anything about 
it. That’s all over.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Well, I saw her on the side porch, kiss- 
ing Prendergast, with her arms around his 
neck. That’s enough, isn’t it?” 

“ No, it’s not. She didn’t know whether 
she was kissing Prendergast or the Statue 
of Liberty. She was a silly little girl who’d 
taken too much to drink—that was all.” 

“It’s enough for me,” I sighed. 

“ All right!” Mary said with finality, 
starting for the door. “If you’d rather 
nurse your hurt pride than win the girl—” 

“ Wait a minute, Mary!” I begged. 

She turned to me almost with hostility. 

“Speak fast, brother. You’re pretty 
much of a disappointment so far.” 

“ What do you want me to do?” 

“Stop acting like a spoiled kid and ex- 
ercise a little good judgment.” 

“ Tell me what you know,” I insisted. 

“IT know there’s a sick, shamefaced little 
girl sitting up in my erstwhile bedroom at 
that place over there, disgusted with a cer- 
tain house party, and more disgusted and 
angry at a certain man named Prendergast, 
who took a mean advantage last night to 
make her promise to marry him. I know 
that just now she can’t see a single ray of 
hope, but is wishing that some nice, clean- 
minded young man, who doesn’t drink too 
much, will have sense enough and courage 
enough to drag her away from her present 
associates and promise her a real home. By 
Heavens, Bobby, if you don’t do it, and 
do it now, you’re a quitter and a coward!” 

“ But how can I get to see her?” 

“ Oh, Lord!” Mary sighed. “ Do I have 
to do all the work for you?” 

“ But I can’t go smashing into your erst- 
while bedroom after her.” 

“If she sees you walking about the yard 
up there, she’ll come down. Don’t worry!” 

“ All right,” I said. “ I'll go back there 
with you.” 

“No, you won't,” returned Mary. 
“T’m going for a walk in God’s pure at- 
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mosphere. I need a lot of clean, fresh air 
after last night.” 

Father stopped me in the hall as I 
dashed downstairs. 

“Your breakfast is on the table, son.” 

“T don’t want any breakfast just now, 
father,” I replied, hurrying out through the 
door. 

I ran all the way to Pest House, sure 
that Mary wouldn’t have told me what she 
did unless the psychological moment was 
at hand. At the gate I slowed down and 
waited for a moment to catch my breath. 
Then I wandered across the warm, sunlit 
stretches of the park, feeling at a loss just 
what to do. 

There was only one person moving about 
the place—a house man gathering up soiled 
glasses on the side porch. He looked over 
in my direction until he saw that I was not 
coming to the house; then he picked up his 
loaded tray and disappeared inside. 

Mary was all wrong when she said that 
Donna Maria would be on the lookout for 
me. For several minutes I walked aim- 
lessly up and down, looking up at the awn- 
ing-shaded windows, trying to guess which 
room was Mary’s. I felt almost certain 
that if any one saw me it would be Mrs. 
Wilson. 

As I turned back toward the gate I spied 
the old mast sticking up through the foliage 
at the corner of the grounds. With sud- 
den inspiration I ran down to that end of 
the park, pushed my way through the 
close-knit branches of the clipped firs, and 
climbed the wooden ladder—which was 
rickety for all its fresh paint—to the old 
crow’s nest where Donna Maria and I had 
often sat with Jim Barney. Lifting the 
heavy clapper of the ship’s bell, I ham- 
mered three times. 

I was nervous with excitement when I 
first climbed down and took a position 
among the fir trees where I could see the 
house; but as the minutes passed, and 
there was no sign that my signal had been 
understood, my _ excitement gradually 
changed to hopelessness. Just when I had 
reached the decision that she wasn’t com- 
ing, I saw her open the side door, look 
quickly about, and then come running 
across the park in my direction. My heart 
beat furiously as I watched her approach- 
ing closer and closer to me. 

When she was within fifteen feet, I 
stepped back so that she would not see me. 
I heard her footsteps halt and then come 
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on more slowly. The next moment, as she 
pushed her way through the firs, with her 
hands stretched out before her, I caught 
her in my arms and pulled her close. 

She gave a frightened cry and started to 


pull away, looking at me with wide, star- _ 


tled eyes. 

“ Didn’t you know I was here, Donna 
Maria?” I said, my voice trembling. 

“Yes, but—but I did not expect you so 
soon.” 

“ Did you hear the bell?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Didn’t I tell you how I wanted you to 
come? Don’t you know how I want you? 
You can’t know what I’ve gone througi 
since I saw you last night!” : 

“When?” she asked tremulously. 

“On the porch with Prendergast.” 

“ You saw—” 

“T saw everything—your arms around 
his neck—your kisses on his lips—” 

“ Oh, don’t — don’t!” she cried, hiding 
her face on my shoulder. 

“You didn’t mean it, did you, Donna 
Maria?” 

“ How can you think so?” she sobbed. 
“ He is a beast—a beast! Oh, I hate them 
so—and most of all I hate myself!” 

“ Don’t you want to drop all that, dear- 
est girl?” 

She looked up at me solemnly, her lashes 
wet with tears. 

“ Don’t you want to leave all these peo- 
ple and come with me?” I begged. 
“Won’t you marry me, Donna Maria— 
little love bird?” 

She slowly nodded her head, dropping 
her eyes and fingering a button on my coat. 

“Tf—if you will take me, after what 
you saw last night.” 

I kissed her wet eyelids, her cheeks. 
Then her trembling lips met mine in a long, 
clinging embrace. 
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.xissed her good-by there. 


“Put yo:r arms around my neck!” I 
~hispered. 

“ They ace there.” 

“ Tighter!” 

She pulled my face close to hers. 

“ You—you are the one I wanted all the 
time,” she said softly. ‘“ When can you 


‘take me away?” 


+ Just as soon as I get the money to 
feather our nest.” 

“TI have plenty—more than enough.” 

“I can’t use your money, dearest one.” 

“ But it is my dowry. When you marry 
me, it will be yours.” 

“ That’s not the way we do in America. 
I,must make my own way.” 

“Tt will take long?” she asked wistfully. 

“No time at al! with you waiting for 
me.” 

“I will wait,” she whispered. 

As we emerged from the fir trees, I no- 
ticed some of her guests on the porch, so I 
She wanted me 
to come with her to announce our engage- 
ment to the world, but I wanted to see 
faiher first. I had forgotten father, in the 
wonder of our love-making; now I remem- 
bered his injunction, and the wall of dis- 
approval that I must face in breaking the 
news to him. I promised I would come 
back immediately after luncheon, and 
made my way to the gate circuitously, 
keeping the trees between the group on the 
porch and myself. 

As I made my way down the road, I 
tried to think what I could say to father; 
but the warmth of Donna Maria’s soft lips 
was still on mine. I couldn’t think there 
would be any difficulty after father knew 
Donna Maria as I knew her—her sweet- 
ness, her beauty, her rare desirability. As 
I drank in the sweet June sunshine I burst 
into running from sheer exuberance, the 
world tasted so sweet to my lips. 


(To be concluded in the July number of Munsty’s Macaztne) 





IN PRAISE OF A HOUSE ON A HILL 


Ir fools would quit their valleys 
For my sunlit height above, 

They'd learn a house is empty 
Where no one’s making love. 


Yet city dwellers herd so close 
They must put up their blinds 





For fear their next-door neighbors 
Will penetrate their minds! 


Charles Divine 





























A STORY OF NEW YORK Ah 





’BRIEN had sent word to méby a 

soldier that he wanted very much 
to “ make confession to a iellow 
countryman.” He who was to be shet at 
dawn had been tongue-tied before'*the 
priest. I was the only American int ‘San 
Blas, and would I come? 

I went, not too glad to be oi I 
found O’Brien sitting on a dirty cot’in a 
dirty cell in the dirtiest prison in all Chris- 
tendom. Through the patch of a window 
the southern sky blazed hot. The sun was 
going down on O’Brien’s last day. 

He gripped my hand. ‘He had a lean 
and famished look. His hair was matted 
on his forehead and his greasy shirt stood 
open, showing his neck. 

“ Good of you to come, captain!” 

Not at all, I told him. It was little to 
do for a man condemned to die; but I 
could do nothing more for him. 

“Oh, I know, I know,” he murmured, 
looking at his bare feet. “I don’t expect 
it of you. Have they told you what I 
did?” 

“ Killed a man on the beach—split his 
head open with a stick. He was a worth- 
less fellow, but no particular enemy of 
yours, they said.” 

“ How’s that?” His eyes opened wide. 
“No enemy of mine? [I'll tell you—you 
let me tell you—oh, by Heaven, he was an 
enemy of mine!” 

He got up and shuffled to the barred 
door, clasping his hands behind him. All 
at once I had a sense of having seen him 
before. 

“Your name’s O’Brien, really?” 

“ Really.” 

“ T’ve seen you before.” 
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The Man Who ‘Talked ‘Too 
Much 


) OF THE STRANGE PLACES OF 
THE WORLD 


< 


By Mildted Cram 





“ Are you a bookish man?” he asked. 
“Well, yes—I buy books now and 
then.” 

“That’s it, then. If you’ve ever been 
in Ventano’s, in New York—I was a clerk 
there for twelve years.” 

I couldn’t be sure. I clothed him in a 
decent suit, put a collar on that lean, work- 
ing throat, and brushed the matted hair. 


Mentally, I had him—respectable, polite, 


stooping up and down the aisles of the 
bookstore. 

“ Here it is, sir—one seventy-five. Any- 
thing else?” 

He vanished, and the dirty scarecrow 
took his place. Now he was holding on to 
the bars of the door, his knuckles showing 
white. A guard, passin; close, grinned in 
at us and shifted his rifle with a rattle, 

“ May you smoke?” I asked. 

“ Ves! ”? 

He snatched the cigarette out of my 
hand, rolled it between his lips, and puffed 
deep. Nothing respectable about him 
now! He had a wolfish way of smoking, 
hungry and mad. 

Suddenly he drew a deep breath, dragged 
both his hands over his face, and cried like 
a woman—foolish sobbing, with tears run- 
ning down between his fingers. I was sorry 
for him, because I guessed that he was cry- 
ing for his lost respectability; and I was 
right. 

Presently he got himself together and 
told me his story. 

II 


You may have seen me and you may 
not have seen me. Perhaps I sold you the 
books you like best. People said I had a 
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way of selling them. I was intimate with 
books. I liked the feel of them. 

In those days I was making twenty dol- 
lars a week—fifteen years ago, when Ven- 
tano’s was in the heart of the city, before 
commerce moved uptown, commerce being 
like a dreamer, always wanting something 
better. 

Madison Square was just around the 
corner, with a string of cabs dozing in the 
sun, and sparrows fluttering, and young 
couples walking arm in arm. The trees I 
remember, and the fresh green leaves they 
put out in spring. There are no trees 
down here—only palms that rattle like the 
bones of men long dead on a gallows, and 
banana trees, which are no trees at all. 

The trees in Madison Square had a way 
of glittering and dancing in a breeze. 
Around the feet of them there was grass 
cut as neat as you please. Down here 
there’s no grass—only sand, hot and white, 
or a jungle full of snakes and creepers and 
sticky flowers. This is no place for a New 
Yorker. 

I can remember the people on the ave- 
nue—white people in decent clothes, with 
shoes on their feet, hurrying as if they had 
some place to go. The buses jingled up 
and down, and in summer a nice warm 
smell rose out of the asphalt. I remember. 
I can smell it now. 

I used to eat my lunch on a bench in the 
park, in summer. In the winter there was 
a little place in Twenty-Sixth Street, with 
mirrors, marble-topped tables, and every- 
thing as neat as you please. I fell in love 
with a waitress there. 

Her name was— never mind what her 
name was! She had one of those deep fig- 
ures, a face you liked, and lots of yellow 
hair. It was her hair that got me. It was 
sort of auburn and gold—real copper hair, 
smooth as taffy, and she wore it in two 
braids round her head. She had a way of 
looking at me. 

I was young then. It was two years be- 
fore I asked her to go out with me, and 
then we went to the theater. We saw Julia 
Marlowe in a play, and one called “ Peter 
Pan,” and a show with a scarecrow in it. 
Those were wonderful days! 

That girl loved me. Looking at me now, 
like this, you’d never see why she could; 
but she used to twine her arm through 
mine and lean against me and sing under 
her breath when we walked in the park on 
Sundays. 
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“We're going to be happy,” she’d say. 
“ Happy—happy!” 

Women are strange creatures. She 
counted on me to make her happy, as if I 
was the earth and the stars and the flowers 
besides, and as if the sun rose in me and 
set in me. 

I loved her too much to be afraid of the 
chains she was making. That’s what wom- 
en do—they make chains when you're 
blind with love for them. Every kiss was 
a new link. 

“ Darling,” I said, “ when will you mar- 
ry me?” 

Then we set out buying furniture, for 
she had saved money, and so had I. 

I was thirty then. Now listen to what 
I’m telling you. I’d never been outside of 
New York. I was born in it and bred in 
it, like the sparrows in the park. I was 
the sort of man who stays at home and 
likes what he’s got. 

I liked my work, for one thing—the big 
store, with books piled up to the roof and 
stacked on the tables and stored in the cel- 
lars—books with wisdom in them, stories, 
dreams, adventuring, impossible things, and 
deep truths. These came into my hands 
every day, so that it seemed to me that 
there was always a pleasant sound of voices 
in my ear—great men conversing on great 
subjects. 

I was in good company. People came to 
me seeking to hear what I heard, and I 
opened the door to them. 

I must have been a dreaming fellow, but 
I was honest. You’d never know how in- 
nocent I was—a fool with no knowledge of 
the world. 

And here was this girl loving me, tying 
me up with her talk of happiness. I was 
like a fish in a net, only the net wasn’t 
hauled to the surface. 

Why can’t women love as we do? Why 
must they say “forever”? That may 
have been what frightened me. 

There was a fellow in the store—a soft- 
tongued fellow, the easiest talker I’ve ever 
known. It was before the Christmas holi- 
days, and he had been put in to help. He 
was the one who ruined me. 

His name was Donaldson. He was 
smallish and young, with a one-sided face 
that had a scar on it. The scar ran from 
his right eye down his cheek to the corner 
of his mouth, making him smile no matter 
whether he smiled or not. He wasn’t shy 
about it. 
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“A man in Singapore did that,” he’d 


say. 

y liked to watch the scar, thinking of 
Singapore. 

Oh, he was easy with names, that little 
fellow! Singapore, Genoa, Calcutta, San 
Francisco, Paris, Pernambuco, Buenos 
Aires — those were the names he played 
with, tossing them around as careless as 
you please; names that made me shiver, 
just with the sound of them. 

He’d been here and there and the other 
place. He could talk about Marseilles or 
Melbourne, Santos or Shanghai. He’d 
been to Java and down the Red Sea and 
around the Horn. He was a bookish man, 
too, and had wonderful words—warm, col- 
orful words with pictures in them; bright, 
shining words about blue water and white 
beaches; dark, starry words about the sea; 
bitter words about women; careless words 
about life. 

There was a way he had of telling about 
places so that you saw them with your 
mind’s eye. Just with his speaking, the 


breath of Egypt was hot in my nostrils, 
and me sitting in that little restaurant in 
Twenty-Sixth Street, not eating for listen- 


ing to him! 

He made you see towers, pearly in the 
dawn, with mist wreaths rising, and a last 
star, big and blue. He made you see windy 
squares with cold palaces and a silent snow 
falling; or dusty yellow streets full of 
laughing people; or moonlight on a high 
plateau. Oh, he was a wizard with words, 
that fellow! 

He’d talk at the restaurant, and that 
girl would listen, too, quiet, with fear in 
her eyes. 

“You won’t be taken in by what that 
fellow says?” she would whisper to me. 
“ There’s nothing in all his talk—it’s just 
a pack of lies!” 

She wanted me to stay with her; and I 
did, marrying her one day in a church, 
where we knelt side by side and made 
promises one to the other. 

We had taken a flat uptown—four little 
rooms and a kitchen. She put lace at the 
windows, and hung pictures on the walls, 
and sang all day in the kitchen, for she had 
left her work for life with me. Now I was 
her sky and her earth and her knowledge 
of everything. I was to come back every 
day and take her on my knee and tell her 
what was going on, kissing her as often as 
I pleased. When her hair was unpinned 


it rolled to her waist; she could wind it @ 


twice around my throat. 

It was Christmas time. 
stood at every corner, ringing a little bell 
and stamping his feet. My, it was cold! 


I can feel it now, here in this sticky place — 


—it’s good, too, on my cheeks and hands! 
Then I shivered. Oh, then, I liked noth- 
ing at all—only the sound of that Donald- 
son’s voice and the words he said. 

He’d talk of gardens and hot sunlight 
and little dark women with their hands on 
their hips. 

“I’m off,” he’d say. “I’m going to 
Costa Rica. You poor domestic animal, 
I pity you! You know nothing of life. 
Your future—what is it?  Servitude, 
safety, death! I shall travel far, and love 
many women, and see more things than 
you dream of!” 

And he’d laugh, 
through his scar. 

I began to think maybe it was true. 
What was I but a slave to the store and 
the woman I had married? Nothing could 
happen to me but what happens to every- 
body. There was hot blood in me, and I 
was spending it on cold pleasures. Already 
I had seen into that girl’s heart, and it was 
calm as a shallow pool. She had no en- 
chantment for me—none at all! The net 
was on the surface, and I knew how she 
had caught me. 


with red running 


Santa Claus : 


ful 


It was bitter thinking. I tried not to ~ 


look into my wife’s eyes, and we had been 
married no more than a single month! I 
couldn’t lie to her, and I wouldn’t be hon- 
est, either. She’d weep in my arms, ques- 
tioning me. 

“It’s that fellow Donaldson. He’s been 
ers you with talk of strange places!” 

“c 0.”’ 

“'Yes—I’m not enough!” 

“ But you are.” 

I’d take her hair and kiss it up and 
down, with my thoughts on ships riding 
green waves, and men talking men’s talk, 
and crowded ports over the sea. 

I took to hating the store. I hated the 
elevated trains bearing me back and forth 
every morning at eight o’clock, every eve- 
ning at six o’clock. I hated Sunday, the 
church, the park. I hated the future. I 
hated myself. 

I was getting stooped. That fellow 
Donaldson stood up straight and swag- 
gered. He looked out and far off with his 
eyes. He sang. Once he came to my house 
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and sang all the evening, sitting cross- 
legged on the sofa, with his head thrown 
back and the scar lifting up a corner of his 
mouth. 

That girl sat silent and hostile. When 
he had gone, she said: 

“ He’s a terrible man. Don’t bring him 
again. I’m afraid of him!” 

So I didn’t bring him again; and one 
day he disappeared. 

“T’ve got money enough to get to Costa 
Rica,” he had said to me. “I’m going 
there mostly because I like the name. The 
day will come when my money will be 
gone, and then I'll get another job, or sing 
for money in the streets, or beg on the 
steps of a church. Adios, camarada!”’ 

And he was off, as if the world belonged 
to him. Oh, he owned the mountains and 
the fields, the rivers and lakes and seas, the 
stars and the moon—they were his, that 
fellow’s! 

When he was gone, I hungered for the 
things he had gone to. New York wasn’t 
enough. It was an old, old story. Its tall 
buildings shut me in, and there were too 
many streets all alike. 

I had to be hanging around the docks 
on the water front, sniffing the smell of 
high-prowed ships come out of the blue 
seas of the south. I had to be listening 
to sailors’ talk in little, dark drinking 
places down there. Roving, careless men, 
those sailors! I was timid beside them, 
with my stoop and my excellent manners 
and my wife at home. Their talk struck 
my ears like the crash of cymbals. It was 
strange music, harsh and unlikely, and as 
often as not I shivered listening to it. 
Sometimes I was quiet, sensing my doom, 
tasting it. 

It got toward spring. The ice melted in 
the river; the sky was patched with little 
white clouds. There was a smell in the 
air, fragrant and wonderful, and the sun 
was warm on your back. 

“ You’re staying out late these nights,” 
she said to me. 

She didn’t sense the spring — not she! 
She cleaned the house, washed the curtains, 
shook out the rugs. You know how women 
are! 

So long as I came home to my bed at 
night and walked with her on Sunday, she 
was happy. 

Could I tell her that the smell of those 
ships was making me mad to travel? Could 
I say that I had chosen her too soon? 
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Could I speak the truth to her? Women 
are the devil when it comes to telling them 
the truth! 

I knew I was going. It was wild, it was 
sweet to be going! All day in the store 
there was a humming in my head. My 
mind strayed. Oh, it was sweet and terri- 
ble to be going! 

And I went. 

One morning I kissed the woman I had 
married good-by—not that she knew it was 
good-by. 

“'You’re more than usual fond of me 
this morning,” she said. She moved closer 
to me, and wound her arms around my 
neck. I could hear the beating of her 
heart. I could see her eyes shining close 
to mine, with my face in them. “ You'll 
come back early to-night?” she asked. 

I found I could lie. 

“ Yes,” I said. 

I kissed the two braids of her hair up 
and down, and left her. 


Ill 


THat day I went aboard a ship bound 
for Portugal. The tall buildings dropped 
behind at the end of a shining wake, and 
I saw all the way down to the rim of the 
world. I saw a red sun setting in a brown 
sea, and gulls with light on their wings. 

“Ho!” I said to myself. “I have got 
it! This is what I wanted! This is what 
I was aching for!” 

It was a slow ship and a dirty ship. 
After that voyage I took many others in 
slower, dirtier ships. I was never a first- 
class seaman, though I had been a first- 
class book salesman. 

I kicked around for ten years, learning 
the way of life. It was unreasonable, I 
found. Men go hungry for life, and, tast- 
ing it, find it bitter. There was beauty in 
it, and wretchedness, too. There was hun- 
ger in it. There was a gnawing at the pit 
of my mind. 

I took to hating myself for what I had 
done—leaving that woman to wait for me 
in the nest she had built, poor sparrow, for 
both of us; but I couldn’t go back. How 
could I? 

I went north and south, seeking relief; 
and nowhere did I find things as rare and 
desirable as Donaldson had said they would 
be. Oh, I saw Venice with the moon on it, 
and Stromboli in flames, and Crete lying 
like a blue cloud on the sea. I went to 
Java, to China, to the Solomon Isles. But 
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Donaldson had lied! They were just 
places. There was no magic in them. 

A great longing grew up in me. A vision 
rose on these strange and outlandish hori- 
zons—New York with her rivers and her 
tall buildings. Clear I saw it, like a mi- 
rage. I sat staring at it, gnawing at the 
backs of my hands; for I couldn’t return 
—I had lost my soul! 

I drank, to drown out the picture of 
Fifth Avenue, the buses, the people, the 
trees in the park; but drink only served to 
bring it nearer. I’d see the woman I’d 
married hurrying up and down the streets, 
peering into every face, hoping it was 
mine. I’d call to her, I’d run after her— 
only to find myself in some alley, or on a 
filthy beach, alone, my vision vanished. 
Over me I’d see stars opening and shutting 
like jellyfish in deep water, stars streaming 
down the sky, stars pale and terrible. 

I’d follow after girls, thinking to forget 
the one I’d left. There was a girl in Na- 
ples who cut me with a little knife. See 
the scar on my forearm, in the shape of a 
cross? That girl liked me; but once she 
put her hair around my throat, and I ran 
off and left her, scarred like this. She was 
unwilling to let me go, that girl. 

There was a fierce woman in Sydney, and 
a shy one in Valparaiso, and a laughing 
one in Hongkong — she was half English 
and half Chinese. I had no love for any 
of them. 

Listen to what I’m telling you—I don’t 
remember their faces! All women had the 
same face, and it was the face of her I’d 
left. She followed me wherever I went, 
calling and questioning. When I could 
stand it no longer, I’d run away. 

It was she who kept me from being re- 
spectable. Once I got a clerking job in a 
warehouse. I bought a suit of clothes, 
some linen, and a pair of decent shoes. I 
had a room near the office, and used to 
walk to my work and back. People trust- 
ed me there. They called me “ Mr. 
O’Brien.” I might have gone far; only I 
got a funny idea in my head. I thought 
my wife followed me through the streets, 
whimpering and begging me to notice her. 

So I left. I was free from her on the 
sea. 

And then I drifted down here—to this 
place of sand and sun and little brown 
men; this place at the ends of the earth, 
where, begging your pardon, no decent 
white man ever comes—or if he comes, he 
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runs away, holding his nose. There’s no ~ 
civilization here. It’s a lying, thieving, un- — 
washed, ill-smelling country. 

I drifted in here and couldn’t get out. — 
No, there was no way out. The mountains ~ 


closed me in on one side, the sea on the © 


other. For a blessed time I lost sight of 
New York, nor did that woman follow me 


in the streets. I lay in the blistering sun, ~ 


panting like a man who has run a long © 
race. | 
“ Perhaps she will leave me alone now,” ~ 
I thought. “ Perhaps I am free of her at 
last.” = 
She was a powerful woman, the one I 
had married, but she couldn’t follow me 
here—not even the ghost of her, whimper- ~ 
ing, in a shawl. Isn’t this outside the ~ 
world altogether? 7 
Presently I laughed and went about my ' 
business, getting work here and there to 
keep the breath of life in my body. ~ 
Strangely enough, I wanted to live. Do ~ 
you know why? Can you guess? . 
A man had cheated me with his colorful 
words and his sweet singing and his lies 
about the world. I wanted to kill him. I 
wanted it so much that I willed him to ~ 
come to this place; and the very strength — 
of my wanting drew him here. 


IV 


A YEAR had passed, and I had grown 
sleepy with safety. A girl in the town was . 
taken with me, and I liked her. She used 
to sit on her doorstep, combing out her 
long black hair, smiling at me, and looking 
up from under her lids with a soft glance. 
She was young and had plump hands with ~ 
pink nails. All a golden yellow, she was, 
with small feet. Oh, I liked her! 

“Here is happiness,” I thought. “TI 
will marry her, and we will have little yel- 
low babies with blue eyes like mine.” 

I was already married; but who knew? 

I sang a song to her, standing under her 
window—a song about love, which I had 
learned in Lisbon. Then I went to her 
father, who slapped me on the back and 
kissed me—ugh, these brown men!—and 
gave me his dove-eyed daughter. We were 
married in the cathedral with bells ringing, 
the clergy singing in Latin, and every one 
there. She was the Sefiora O’Brien, blush- 
ing, hanging upon my arm. I could feel 
her little plump fingers digging in. She 
was a frightened thing, this girl! 

I kept a store, and we lived upstairs in 
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two rooms with a balcony. The Sefiora 
_ O’Brien lay all day in a hammock, pluck- 
ing at a mandolin and humming tunes. 
She wore a calico wrapper and no shoes. 

“T am happy,” I thought. 

I was convinced of it. I had everything 
I wanted, and not once had the vision of a 
- city with tall buildings appeared upon the 
- horizon, tempting and tormenting me. 

Grass grew in the street outside my shop. 
_ The days seemed long and gentle. After a 

while there was a yellow baby rolling on 
the balcony and making gurgles. When I 
' wished, the Sefiora O’Brien would sit on 
my knee and call me “dear ugly whitest 
man, best of all!” Well, was not that 
enough? 

One day a steamer came into the harbor, 
' and who should come to the door of my 
_ shop but that fellow Donaldson? 
_ Ah, you guessed! I had wanted him too 
much. Here he was! 

“ Howdy?” he said, not knowing me 
from his grandmother. “ Give us a thim- 
bleful of red-hot brandy!” 


He was the same as ever. The scar lift- 


<1 up his mouth. His eyes twinkled.. He 
' sat cross-legged on a bench, tossing the 


brandy down, and every time he tipped 
back his head I could have throttled him. 

We were alone in the shop. The wonder 
of it! Upstairs the sefora rocked in her 
hammock, picking a tune with her plump 
fingers. 

“ Give me another!” he said. 

He wiped his mouth with the back of his 
hand and looked around. Out of the door 
you could see the street and a cinder-col- 
ored mountain steaming in the heat. 

“This is an awful place for a white 
man,” said he. “ English or Yankee?” 

I told him. 

He whistled. 

__ “ How ever do you stand it—a hole like 
this? As for me, I like big cities—Paris, 
Tokyo, London, New York. Give me gay 
places—places with life, music, people, the- 
aters, automobiles, and bright lights. I’d 
die in a place like this. The blood wouldn’t 
run in me. I’d go mad. Give us another!” 

I filled his glass. 

“Why do you stay?” said he. “ There’s 
my boat out there, sailing to-night for New 
Orleans. She’s in need of men. Three 
weeks, and you'll be there—right on Ca- 
rondelet Street. Then north—to New 
York, maybe. That’s life.” 

He went on telling me about it, painting 
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pictures with words. I listened to him, 
feeling my heart beat under my shirt like 
a hammer on an anvil. He talked about 
shops, hotels, parks, pretty women with 
high-heeled shoes, motor cars, Broadway 
at night, the tower in Madison Square— 
things I’d loved and run away from, all 
because of him. 

“ Give us another!” he said. 

His scar was red, and he was full of 
laughter, showing his teeth. 

“ You’re a fool,” he said, “ to be stick- 
ing here. Why, you’re buried in this stink 
hole!” 

And he not knowing me from Adam— 
not knowing how I’d wished him to come! 

Presently he got up and stretched him- 
self, the arrogant little fellow, pushing out 
his chest. The brandy was singing in him. 

“You come along with me,” said he, 
“and I'll introduce you to the captain. 
Maybe he’ll take you aboard. I hate to 
see a good man cheated out of life!” 

I followed him into the street. There 
at the corner was a blond woman waiting 
for me, whimpering. And there in the dis- 
tance was that terrible city with tall build- 
ings rising out of the sea, rising against the 
sky! 

We stood on the beach, waiting for the 
steamer’s boat to come for us. The sand 
was hot under our feet. The sun burned 
on our heads. He was telling me more lies. 
He was tempting me. If I listened, there 
would be two women following me! 

No one was near; so I leaned down for 
that stick they were telling you about, and 
when he turned his back I killed him. He 
had said too much. I hated the sound of 
his voice. 

Oh, I dare say he was surprised, before 
the life went out of him! I killed him. I 
was glad doing it. 

That’s the story. 


THE guard came to the barred door, and 
beckoned me out. O’Brien offered me his 
hand. 

“ There’s nothing I can do?” 

“One thing—give me a cigarette. 
need it in the morning.” 

I gave him a full box and he snatched 
at it, hiding the treasure in his greasy shirt. 

At five o’clock in the morning, lying 
awake in the breathless darkness, I heard 
the rattle of a firing squad—a sharp sound 
like a stick drawn along a picket fence. 


Tl 





A Couple of Liars 


THE CURIOUS MISUNDERSTANDING THAT INTERFERED WITH 


AN 


INTERESTING BURGLAR HUNT 


By Matthew Benson 


EVER in my life have I been so ut- 
N terly deceived as by Varney, the 

poet, and Babb, the painter. Just 
when Middleton and I expected to have 
them jailed as the perpetrators of the most 
daring and also the most profitable series 
of robberies that Cape Cod has ever known, 
they got away and left us in a most em- 
barrassing position with the police. Even 
if they were not liars in speech, they were 
in act. 

Middleton and I first met them when we 
were driving from New York to Cape Cod 
on a midsummer trip that was to combine 
for us business and pleasure. We had just 
bought a big, high-powered roadster, sec- 
ond hand, and already, in less than two 
hundred miles, it was beginning to show 
how it had been gypped for a quick sale. 
One cylinder was missing. 

So we were fiddling with the motor— 
testing the spark plugs with a hammer, and 
the like of that—as we stood in the line of 
cars waiting for the ferry at Saunderstown, 
when two men from another big roadster 
just ahead of us came back, and with the 
freemasonry of all decent automobile driv- 
ers began to offer such fool suggestions as 
pass among amateurs for motor mechanics. 
All the spark plugs seemed to be alive, and 
we didn’t dare meddle with anything else, 
so we put down the hood and let the talk 
drift from engine ailments to destinations. 
We found that all four of usewere going to 
the same general part of the cape, and that 
led to introductions, so that we learned 
these facts about one another: 

That Varney, who was driving the other 
car, was a poet with an income far beyond 
that which came from his verse. 

That Babb, his companion, was a paint- 
er of portraits and pretty girl magazine 
covers. 


That Middleton was a criminal lawyer, 
escaping from his practice, his family, and 
all his friends but me to enjoy a month’s 
fishing. 

That I was a broker, going with Mid- 
dleton to help him haul in the fish. 

As a matter of fact Middleton and I 
were both lying—or, to put it more accu- 
rately, we were in disguise. We didn’t 
know or care whether the others were tell- 
ing the truth or not, for we had no inten- 
tion of seeing them again, and we merely 
assumed the characters in which we were 
to be known during the next month. 

When the ferry finally came, we sepa- 
rated with those cordial but never-meant 
invitations to one another to “look us up 
while you’re down there, old chap.” That, 
so far as Middleton and I were concerned, 
would have been the end of it. We hob- 
bled along on seven cylinders, and they 
probably beat us in by three hours. 

The next morning we drove to the office 
of the sheriff and introduced ourselves in a 
more formal manner. 

“This series of robberies you’ve been 
having all up and down the cape looks so 
much like the work of a pair of birds that 
got away from us down on Long Island,” 
Middleton explained to the old sheriff, 
“that the chief sent us up from Mulberry 
Street to look over the ground and see if 
we can’t land them.” 

We presented our credentials, and the 
sheriff seemed mighty glad to have us 
there: He had been having his troubles, 
with the summer folks buzzing like hornets 
around his head when he failed to get a 
single trace of the burglars who had been 
raising such havoc in their cellars and side- 
boards. To have a couple of trained men 
from headquarters was going to relieve him 
a lot. 
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“You understand,” I said, “ we don’t 
want to be known as detectives. Mr. Mid- 
dleton has a cabin on Fox Pond, and it will 
be understood in the neighborhood that we 
are spending a month there for the fishing. 
We shall be quite alone, but we shall be 
able to keep close track of things, and I 
believe we shall succeed in landing the 
thieves. Now tell us what you know.” 

It wasn’t much. A dozen daring bur- 
glaries had been scattered through the past 
month. The robbers had not operated 
twice in the same town or twice on the 
same night, but had distributed their at- 
tentions—here to-night, fifty miles away 
to-morrow night, then absent for several 
nights, only to reappear still elsewhere. 

A big gray roadster had been seen on 
several occasions near the scene of the bur- 
glaries, running at high speed and without 
lights. The loot had varied from jewels 
and silver to precious “ private stock.” Six 
days had elapsed since the last break, and 
the whole cape was nervously waiting to 
see where the lightning would strike next; 
and that was all the sheriff could tell us. 

On our way back to Fox Pond we 
stopped at the village and made ourselves 
acquainted with the storekeeper and post- 
master—as lawyer and broker, of course. 

That very night there came events which 
showed us that we had arrived in the very 
nick of time. The home of a wealthy Bos- 
tonian, not twenty miles away, was entered, 
and fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of val- 
uables taken; and not a clew was left. 


II 


WE had been over the ground, and were 
quietly assembling the evidence in the case, 
the next afternoon, when Varney and Babb 
came in. The storekeeper had told them 
how to find us, and they drove down 
through our wood road just after the sher- 
iff left. We weren’t particularly pleased to 
see them, at first, but before they left they 
unconsciously gave us a real hunch. 

In the first place we noticed for the first 
time that their car was a big gray roadster. 
Ours was dark blue. 

“This your first trip up here?” Middle- 
ton asked. 

“Oh, no,” said Varney. “ Babb and I 
have been running back and forth all sum- 
mer—seeing publishers and so on—busi- 
ness errands.” 

“Been driving the same car right 
along?” I asked a little later, casually sand- 
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wiching the question into some more gen- 
eral conversation. 

“ Right along,” Babb answered, but he 
didn’t volunteer anything more. 

“Drive much at night?” Middleton 
asked. 

“ A good bit,” Varney replied, and then 
hastened, it seemed to me, to explain: 
“ That is, we’ve been out calling on friends 
up and down the cape a number of eve- 
nings, and sometimes we’ve been pretty 
late getting back.” ; 

“ Haven’t been held up on the road, have 
you?” Middleton queried. 

“Not yet,” Babb laughed. “I never 
was robbed but once in all my travels, and 
that was in the New York subway. In the 
arctic, where I’ve spent more than half the 
years since I was twenty, you find plenty 
of murderers, but comparatively few thieves 
—not much to steal, I suppose. I’ve al- 
ways sort of wondered,” he went on, “ just 
what I’d do if I should be held up—the 
same as a man wonders what he’d do in a 
burning building or on a sinking ship— 
whether he’d be a hero or a coward. I 
never carried a pistol in my life, either in 
Alaska or up in the circle; but I believe 
that if I had a club, or a monkey wrench, 
or even my two good fists alone, I could 
give a pretty fair account of myself in a 
fight!” 

Varney shook his head. 

“Not in a real fight,” he interrupted. 
“Tt takes lead to meet lead, and the man 
who tries to stop bullets with his fists is 
right soon going to find himself dead. Of 
course I learned to pack a gun in the desert 
—learned to use it, too. You don’t meet 
any Sunday school class trailing around 
through the mountains of southern Utah, 
hunting gold and silver. Out there the 
man who’s quickest in the draw still stakes 
the claims.” 

Middleton didn’t say a word. Neither 
did I. Neither would you, if you could 
have seen those two who were talking so 
unconcernedly about travel and fighting 
and adventure. 

Babb, the painter explorer, was as soft- 
looking as a débutante of seven years ago. 
He was big, to be sure—broad as well as 
tall, but with a slender waist line. His 
blond hair was graying just above the tem- 
ples. His face was ruddy and unlined, 
though his light blue eyes looked all of 
forty years old. Dreamer’s eyes they were 
—painter’s eyes, not the hard, far-seeing 








eyes of the adventurer; and his hands were 
small to the point of being ladylike. 

Arctic explorer! I just couldn’t picture 
it. Neither could Middleton, evidently, 
for after a moment he put it bluntly to 
Babb. 

“ Really mean it, that you’ve lived in 
the arctic?” he asked incredulously. 

“Sure thing,” Babb smiled in return. 
“1 went with the stampede to the Kion- 
dike when I was eighteen—” 

“ Get any gold?” I interrupted. 

“Enough to pay my way,” Babb re- 
torted. ‘“ And then I was with Peary on 
his last dash to the pole.” 

“ With Peary—the hell you were!” said 
I sarcastically. 

“T didn’t go with the commander all 
the way to the pole,” Babb explained. 
“He left me with most of the crew at 
eighty-six north, but it’s right chilly even 
there.” 

“ Ves,” said I, still sarcastic. “ It must 
be! Just what was your job on that 
party?” 

“ Deck hand on the Roosevelt,” he an- 
swered, “ and a dog driver when the dash 
north began.” 

“ Huh!” said I, and dropped it. 

If there’s anything I hate, it’s a liar, and 
I put him down right there as a liar and a 
four-flusher to boot. He didn’t look the 
part. Those lady hands had never done 
hard work! It stood to reason that a man 
couldn’t live for ten years in the arctic and 
not show it. I couldn’t see what his game 
was. He didn’t have to lie to me, but may- 
be he got some fun out of it. 

Middleton had seemed interested enough 
in Babb’s yarn. Now he turned to Varney. 
Middleton doesn’t quarrel so easily as I 
do, and if he disbelieves a person he doesn’t 
show it. 

Varney was an odd fish. Perhaps he 
had been tall once upon a time, but scrib- 
bling poems or something had bent his 
shoulders until he stooped a good six inches, 
and his coat stretched so tightly over his 
rounded back that it seemed likely to burst. 
He was as dark as his friend was fair, and 
he had a long lock of black hair that he 
shook back constantly when it fell across 
his forehead. 

His eyes were black, too, deep sunk in 
nests of crow’s-feet in his sallow skin. He 
had a thin-lipped mouth, and big hands 
that hung loose from skinny arms. Alto- 


gether he was as lean and cadaverous as a 
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wire nail, but his voice was as low and gen- ~ 
tle as a mother’s crooning to her baby. 

“ My father before me was a prospec- 
tor,” he was telling Middleton; “ and that 
urge to search for gold is in the blood of 
a man, driving him away from his fellows 
and out into the lonely solitudes of the 
mountains and deserts. I love it. Even 
now I go every two years, hunt up one of 
my old pals who has perhaps been less for- 
tunate than I, and spend two or three 
months down there in the cafion country. 
It’s hard, but when the color shows in your 
pan you forget the days without food, the 
sleepless nights, the hard travel. Out there 
now there’s a tunnel that Kelly Ford and 
I drove three hundred feet, with good ore 
in it, if we could freight it out.” 

“And you a poet, now!” said I. 

“ Ah, yes!” said he, heaving a sigh that 
sounded as ridiculous, coming from him, as 
did his story of gold-hunting in the wilds 
of Utah. 

That, said I to myself, makes two liars 
here present; but if Middleton shared my 
sentiments, he showed no signs of it. There 
was just the right shade of polite sympathy 
in his gesture as he passed his silver ciga- 
rette case to Varney and Babb and me. 
Babb, with the eye of an artist, liar though 
he was, took the case and for a moment ad- 
mired the chaste design and monogram. 

Then Middleton, watching both of them 
closely, took up the thread of conversation 
again. 

“You gentlemen,” he remarked politely, 
“ with such a background of hardship and 
bravery, should enroll as deputies to help 
hunt down these Cape Cod robbers. It’s 
going to take brave men — exceptionally 
brave men—to capture them.” 

And then you should have seen them 
weaken. It’s easy enough to tell what a 
great man you’ve been five thousand miles 
away; but when there’s a little job to be 
done right around the corner, that’s differ- 
ent. I couldn’t help thinking that a hero 
is not without bravery save on the home 
grounds. 

Middleton was going right on. 

“ There'll be danger, of course, for they 
are desperate men, but you won’t mind 
that; and though the reward won’t mean 
much to you, it should be a pleasure to 
serve the community.” 

“'Y-yes,” Babb stammered, and looked 
at his watch. “Come on, Varney! We 
must be getting back.” 
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When they had gone, I just rolled on the 
ground. 

“A couple of liars!” I shouted. “A 
couple of inartistic liars!) Did you see the 
arctic explorer go white at your suggestion? 
And the gun-fighting prospector from Utah 
was positively shaking in his boots!” 

“ You’re probably right,” said Middle- 
ton. He takes things more calmly than I 
do. “ They probably are lying; but what 
for? Why such elaborate stories to fool 
you and me, unless—” 

“ Middleton,” said I, “I wonder if that 
gray roadster of theirs gives you the same 
idea that it gives me?” 

“Tt does,” he replied. “ That was just 
what I was thinking—we’ll report it to the 
sheriff to-morrow.” 

The clew looked so good to the old offi- 
cer that he detailed himself to watch the 
gray car that night, leaving Middleton and 
me for more subtle work. But the gray 
roadster got away from the sheriff’s flivver 
in two miles, and he saw it no more until 
he snooped into Varney’s garage the fol- 
lowing morning—after he had received the 
report of an eight-thousand-dollar haul 
forty miles to the westward. 

The sheriff was all for arresting Varney 


and Babb on the spot, and Middleton and 
I had a job just to keep them out of jail. 
We didn’t want to make the mistake of 
having them locked up before the evidence 
was complete. 


lil 


THat afternoon Middleton and I 
stopped past the house where they were 
living. They were both working—if you 
can call painting and writing work—Babb 
on one of his pretty girl covers, for which 
he was posing his landlady’s daughter in a 
checkered calico apron; Varney on one of 
these free verse poems, of which he had a 
title and one stanza done. The title was 
“ Through an Upper Window,” and he had 
scrawled these lines: 


Out of the dark, into the dark. 

Stars sparkle overhead; something sparkles—is it 
stars? Across the room 

They call me—call me, 

And I come 

Through the upper window. 


I looked at Middleton and Middleton 
looked at me, and we both looked at 
Varney. 

“Now what the devil do you mean by 
that?” I asked. 
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“ Just fancy,” he replied lightly. “ Just 
an effort to catch a fleeting thought.” 

“Oh!” said I. 

“Oh!” said Middleton. 

It looked as if we had met a nut; but 
if he wanted to write verse that was as 
good as evidence against him, it was none 
of our funeral. 

We told the sheriff. He parked his old 
flivver in the deep shadow across the road 
that night, and stayed there till midnight, 
but nothing happened. The painter and 
the poet both went to bed early. 

The next night’s watch didn’t yield any 
more; but the third night, when the sheriff 
relaxed a little because of a heavy thunder 
storm, the motor bandits made a big clean- 
up at Sandwich. The sheriff came crashing 
through the woods to tell us about it bright 
and early the next morning. 

“IT was down to Varney’s garage just 
afore I come in here,” he concluded; “ but 
do you know, that gray car of theirs ain’t 
got a speck o’ mud on it! How in tunket 
they ever got over those muddy roads as 
far as Sandwich and back without gettin’ 
splashed up I don’t see!” 

“Washed their car when they got back, 
same’s we did,” Middleton growled. “ Give 
‘em credit for a little sense. You haven’t 
told us anything new yet.” 

It took some arguing, after that, to keep 
the old boy from going right back and ar- 
resting Varney and Babb on suspicion. 

“ They’ll get away from us,” he declared 
emphatically, when Middleton refused to 
let him do it. “Some night they’re goin’ 
to make their last big haul and then skip 
out, and we’ll never see hide nor hair of 
‘em again!” 

“After the next break,” Middleton 
promised him, “ you can lock them up. We 
haven’t been quite so idle as you may 
think, and we’ve got some information that 
would be a real surprise to you. I’m not 
going to tell it to you now, but after the 
next raid you'll have a chance to arrest 
them if you want to. We'll have every- 
thing we want then.” 

And with that the sheriff went away at 
least partly satisfied. 

What we were really stalling along for 
was big game. The jobs that had already 
been pulled were no piker’s bet, but we 
were looking for one right in our own 
neighborhood that would make all the 
others look like two bits. Maybe they 
wouldn’t have the nerve to break into 
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Colonel Breen’s place, but from the work 
they had been doing we thought they 
would. 

Colonel Breen’s summer home was the 
finest in that part of the cape. There was 
a big, rambling house standing well back 
from the road, half hidden by high hedges 
and rows of elm trees. It was generally 
believed that the cellar was well stocked, 
for the colonel was a lavish entertainer. 
It was fair to presume that the silver 
would be worth while; and any one who 
had seen Mrs. Breen knew that her em- 
eralds and diamonds were the price of a 
king’s ransom. 

Any one who kept half an eye open 
around town knew that always on Wednes- 
day afternoon, rain or shine, the colonel 
and his wife drove to Boston to spend the 
night and Thursday. That left the serv- 
ants free, and every Wednesday evening 
they had a big party in the dance room 
above the garage. Except for the watch- 
man, the house itself was vacant. 

If ever there was a burglary at the Breen 
place, it was going to be on a Wednesday 
night. Middleton and I had doped that 
out as a cinch; and that was why we had 


taken to watching that house on Wednes- 
day evenings since our arrival. 

We were ideally situated for getting 
there without being seen. The entrance to 
our cabin was through a wood road that 
led off a little-used highway at the back of 


the town. Varney and Babb were staying 
on Main Street, in the very heart of the 
residence district, perhaps a mile and a half 
from our cabin. Just about halfway be- 
tween, at the intersection of the back road 
with Main Street, was Colonel Breen’s 
place. 

This was our second Wednesday night. 
As soon as it was pitch dark we drove 
quietly out to the back road and down to 
Breen’s. We didn’t have to pass through 
the town. Nobody saw us; nobody knew 
we were there when we pulled into the 
driveway, turned around, so that we should 
be headed the right way in case of a chase, 
and went on foot toward the house. The 
servants, we could tell by the noise, were 
all dancing. 

We waited about an hour without a 
sound. Then Middleton clutched my arm 
and whispered: 

“ Did you see that light on the second 
floor—just a flash?” 

“Probably the watchman,” said I. 
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“ Maybe,” Middleton replied. 
not. I’m going in to find out.” 

We crept closer and went around by the 
front of the house, keeping our eyes and 
our ears open. We didn’t want the watch- 
man to see us first and fill us full of lead. 

At last we located him—not on the sec- 
ond floor at all, but nodding over a book 
in a little room just off the library. Only 
the screen door was closed, so we walked 
right in on him. He was surprised for a 
moment, but we quickly convinced him of 
our authority, and he was quite willing to 
do as we suggested when we whispered our 
suspicions that there were burglars in the 
house. 

Quietly we went upstairs first, and hunt- 
ed through the chambers. Everything 
seemed to be all right. We found Mrs. 
Breen’s jewel safe, and when we opened it 
—she had left it unlocked, as if there had 
been no robbery scare on the cape — we 
found her emerald necklace and her dia- 
mond dog collar and a lot of other pieces. 
We locked the safe and went downstairs. 

The dining room windows were bolted, 
but the silver was in plain sight on the 
sideboard, and at Middleton’s suggestion 
we put the biggest, finest pieces in a less 
conspicuous place. 

“ There’s one place left to look,” Mid- 
dleton whispered, and we started for the 
cellar. 

It was ticklish business, creeping down 
the dark stairs, for we dared not switch on 
a light. At any moment some one might 
take a shot at us. 

Step by step we went down, trying each 
board carefully to see if it creaked. Only 
the second from the bottom responded. At . 
last we felt the cement floor under foot. 
Still there was neither shot nor sound. 

Holding my gun in my right hand, I 
threw the switch of my flashlight and 
looked round. Nobody in the furnace 
room. Nobody in the ooal cellar. No- 
body in the laundry. Nobody in the wine 
cellar. 

But that wine cellar, in the magnificence 
of its equipment, was all that any one had 
said. Rare old vintage champagne was 
crowding hock and burgundy and port off 
the racks. Cases of Scotch and rye and 
Bourbon were piled high, with an inter- 
larding of imported and domestic gin. It 
made me thirsty just to look at it. 

This was the loot the burglars would 
take first, if they came. With short flashes 
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of the light until it flickered out we decided 
upon our plan of defense, and began to 
lift cases of liquor out of the wine closet 
to the main cellar floor. 

It was while we were doing this that we 
heard steps overhead. One step—two— 
three—then stop and listen, just as we had 
come. It seemed as if there were two men, 
or maybe three. One step—two steps— 
three—we heard them go upstairs, and 
chuckled over the forethought that had 
made us lock Mrs. Breen’s wall safe. They 
would have difficulty there! 

After what seemed a long time we heard 
them come down and go into the dining 
room. One step—two—three—then stop; 
but the silver was put away, too. 

And then I confess that I grew tense as 
those cautious footsteps drew near the cel- 
lar door, opened it, and started to descend 
in the dark. How many of them were 
there? Would they outnumber us? For 
better security, as well as better opportu- 
nity to surround them, we had separated, 
and there we waited for the battle that 
must come. 

Cre-e-e-eak went the second step from 
the bottom, and I knew that the first man 
was down. Then cre-e-e-eak again—a sec- 
ond man. Then absolute silence. So there 
were only two of them! I pulled back the 
hammer of my gun. 

Suddenly came a flash of light, full on 
Middleton, and in the same instant the 
crash of a thirty-eight and the ear-split- 
ting echo of the report. A second later I 
fired where the flash had been, and in an- 
swer a bullet sung past me and buried it- 
self in a case of Scotch. 

At that the firing became general. I 
could see the spitting flash of Middleton’s 
automatic, now here, now there, as he 
crawled or jumped from one place to an- 
other to disconcert his opponent’s aim. I 
could hear the crash of the other man’s 
pistol, a heavy boom in contrast to the 
staccato bark of the automatic. And I 
was firing regularly, trying to get the other 
man, wherever he might be; but no bullets 
came from his gun. 

There came a final spatter of bullets 
from Middleton, then a succession of clicks, 
the thud of a bullet in human flesh, and 
a groan from my friend and partner. 

“His gun is empty!” a man shouted— 
it was Varney, I could have sworn. 

He counted without me, and I let him 
have it. I could hear his pistol drop to 
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the floor as I hit him, and I kept on firing 
as I heard him groping on the floor for it. 
I kept on firing until something seemed to 
plow through the middle of my hair and I 
fell over, lost to the world. 


IV 


I couLpn’t have been out for more than 
five minutes, at the most, but when I strug- 
gled back to consciousness what a change 
had come to Middleton and me! 

The cellar lights were turned on full. 
The watchman and the old sheriff were 
there—my first look out of the haze of re- 
turning sense showed them bandaging Var- 
ney’s wrist. My last shot had broken it. 
Middleton was stretched on the floor be- 
sidé-me, a battered wreck of his usual de- 
bonair self, spattered and smeared with his 
own blood. 

““ We—got—them, sheriff!” I managed 
to say. 

I struggled to get up. 

“ Lay still, detective!” said the sheriff, 
barely looking around. “ We got to get 
this feller fixed up.” 

Just then I saw Babb going toward the 
cellar stairs. 

“Stop that man!” I shouted. “ He’s 
getting away!” 

Again I tried to get to my feet, but it 
was as if a paralysis had laid hold of me. 
I could not move a muscle. 

And then, as consciousness came fully 
back, I discovered that I was bound hand 
and foot — handcuffs fastening my wrists 
together, ropes tying my ankles. Though 
I did not cease to struggle, I knew that the 
game was up. 

Half an hour later, when Varney’s wrist 
had been splinted and Middleton’s wounds 
had been patched up, we were taken to the 
county jail. After the sheriff, the watch- 
man, the poet, and the painter had us nice- 
ly behind the bars, they told us just what 
had happened. It was like rubbing salt 
into a carbuncle. 

“ My first suspicion of you came with a 
cigarette,” said Babb. “ Even if you ad- 
mire a good design, Middleton, it is very 
bad form to carry it on a stolen cigarette 
case—particularly a case so easily identi- 
fied as my friend Johnny Lyman’s. You 
tried hard to direct suspicion toward us— 
oh, yes, we knew that! How could we 
help it, with the sheriff snooping around 
day and night, and with you two calling on 
us so ostentatiously and asking such obvi- 
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ous questions? The way you fell for that 
little free verse of mine the other day was 
pretty good psychological proof of your 
guilt; but we had almost better proof three 
nights later, when we trailed you up to 


Sandwich. You gave us the slip that 
night—” 
“But to-night,” Varney interrupted, 


“we had better luck!” 

“Yes, to-night we had better luck,” 
Babb repeated. “It was more or less to be 
expected that sooner or later you would 
break into Colonel Breen’s house, so we 
have kept an eye on it—Wednesday eve- 
nings in particular. This evening, as we 
were walking past, we stopped and looked 
in—and there on the reception room floor 
was the watchman, bound and gagged.” 

“We convinced him there were burglars 
in the house,” I murmured. 

“ Quite so,” said Babb. “ Quite so; so 
we came in. Varney always carries a pis- 
tol—it’s a habit he acquired in Utah, and 
he can’t seem to break himself of it. I had 
a rather heavy whalebone cane of which 
I’m right fond—I got it with Peary in the 
arctic.” 

“So that was what put me out!” said I, 
rubbing a goose egg on the top of my head. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Babb. “ You know the 
rest, of course. While the watchman tele- 
phoned for the sheriff, we searched the 
house, and we found you amid the rum in 
the cellar. The sheriff arrived just as the 
battle ended. At first he wanted to arrest 
Varney and me, but we were able to con- 
vince him that he was wrong. In fact, you 
convicted yourselves. It was careless— 
criminally careless—of you two to carry 
Mrs. Breen’s diamonds and emeralds loose 
in your coat pockets, even if you did lock 
up the empty wall safe on the second floor; 
and the blanket in which you wrapped the 
silverware in the dining room was one the 
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sheriff had seen several times in your motor 
car. It was careless of you to use so con- 
spicuous a design.” 

“ By the way,” Varney broke in, “ how 
much did you get for your old gray roadster 
when you sold it second hand after your 


first trip up here? We may want to dis- 
pose of ours.” 


“ Seventeen hundred,” I replied, without 


g. 

“You fool!” cried Middleton. 

With that they all laughed and left us. 

This morning they brought us a change 
of clothing from our cabin on Fox Pond— 
and they also brought, so the sheriff said, a 
quantity of rings, watches, silverware, and 
the like, which I anticipate some difficulty 
in identifying as my own and Middleton’s. 

I suppose there’s nothing for us but jail 
—and I hate to think how many years of 
it. Who in the world would have thought 
that mild-mannered, ladylike painter and 
his pale, soft-spoken poet friend could have 
been anything but liars when they told of 
their wild adventures—liars and fair game 
for a couple of sharp ones like Middleton 
and me? 

Twice, in our disguise as detectives, we 
saved them from arrest on suspicion. To- 
day, if our plans had carried through, they 
would actually be in jail, and we should be 
on our way hence, with—but as I said at 
the beginning, they deceived us shockingly. 

However, I’m not so wholly downcast as 
I might me. If prohibition only stays, we 
shall have a nice little nest egg to fall back 
upon when we get out. The sheriff com- 
plained that he had been unable to find the 
most valuable part of our loot—the wines 
and whisky and gin for which a number of 
houses on Cape Cod are mourning. I 
doubt if he ever does find it. But some 
day—well, the pond is deep, very deep in 
spots, and it keeps its secrets well. 





PIERRETTE 


Wirs skillful hands the juggler night 
Hides hills and fields below his gown; 

Puts in his pocket herds of sheep, 
Swallows the belfry—then the town. 


Oh, what a cunning cheat he is! 
A curtain cloud his power dispels; 
A sound of frolic on the roads, 
And morning comes with cap and bells! 





Virginia McCormick 








The Fight That Never Dies 


THE STORY OF ABE SHOPAN, SON OF A RABBI, AND HIS GREAT 
BATTLE FOR THE LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP 


By Myron Brinig 


HEY called him the Hebrew Whirl- 
wind, the Bronx Tiger Cat, the 
Yiddish Pepper Boy. They said 

that not since the glory days of Joe Gans 
had there been such a wonder as Abe 
Shopan. 

At fourteen, there was no one in his 
neighborhood who dared challenge Abe. 
Of a Friday evening, when he should have 
been in the synagogue where his father was 
rabbi, praying to Jehovah, he was doing 
odd jobs around the Athletic Club and ab- 
sorbing new tricks. 

At sixteen, his father, the rabbi, said 
unto him: 

“ Go, get you from my house! I have 
tried to make you a child of God, but in- 
stead you are the disgrace of my life—a 
prize fighter, a loafer. Go, and do not 
return!” 

Abe’s mother pleaded with the rabbi and 
cried bitter tears, for she loved her son 
more than life itself; but the old man re- 
mained stern and set. 

Then Abe’s fighting career began in 
earnest. At first they laughed at him up 
at the club. He was still a kid, a baby. 

“ Gwan home an’ tell your mamma to 
feed you out of the milk bottle!” they 
scoffed. 

They made him a swamper. It was his 
business to sweep and scour before and 
after training hours, and to run errands. 

Then they promoted him to sponge boy. 
He dipped the sponge into a bucket of 
lukewarm water and wiped off the blood 
and sweat from fighting faces. The noise, 
the glare, the warm, fleshy smell of prize 
rings thrilled him. The sight of blood was 
as inspiring to his fighting spirit as the 
scent of roses is to poets. He learned to 
curse fluently, in imitation of his ring idols. 
In his off hours he was improving himself 


in his chosen profession by skipping rope, 
shadow boxing, feinting, clinching, upper- 
cutting, crouching. He was determined, 
insistent, fearless. 

Abe began showing off his tricks at the 
club. At first they laughed, or greeted 
him with sarcastic compliments. 

“ Smart little Jew!” 

“ Hey, you little kosher beef!” 

One day, Fred Staker was in the club. 
You know Fred— managed such prize 
packages as Kid Harrington, Terry Guyon, 
and Pill Morgan in their prime. The 
shrewdest power behind the fighting throne 
that this Manhattan Island ever saw, old 
boy Fred Staker. 

Abe knew all this; and before the blood- 
shot, astonished eyes of the veteran man- 
ager he began showing off his choicest 
tricks. He skipped rope, shadow boxed, 
feinted, clinched, uppercut, and crouched. 
Staker bit through his thick black Havana. 
He wabbled his fat thumb at Abe, and 
Abe’s heart leaped up to his throat. 

“ Where'd you learn, kid?” asked Staker. 
e “Learned myself,” answered the Tiger 

at. 

“ How'd you like to learn some more?” 

“ Let’s go!” agreed Abe joyously. 

When Staker took an amateur in hand, 
he didn’t remain an amateur long. Look 
at Terry Guyon, for instance; but won- 
derful as Terry was, he could never have 
held a candle to Abe Shopan. The son of 
a Bronx rabbi started with a knock-out in 
two lightning rounds. His victim was an 
experienced lightweight has-been, with all 
the tricks of the trade concealed within his 
mitts; but he couldn’t stand up before the 
swift, dazzling youth of Fred Staker’s 
protégé. 

They were all the same to the Tiger Cat. 
Before he was twenty, he had vanquished 
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ten with knock-outs and five on points. 
Up at the club they began talking of him 
as the logical opponent of Eddie Ponser, 
the lightweight champion of the world. 


II 


Tue old rabbi was dying. Abe got the 
telegram in his dressing room, after his sen- 
sational bout with Lefty Grant. “ Come 
home, Abe,” it said. “ Papa dying;” and 
it was signed “ Mother.” 

He hurried into his street clothes with- 
out washing his face, and rushed over to 
the house. Everything looked curiously 
unchanged. He turned the knob. Inside 
the door was the mazuza, which Abe kissed 
mechanically, and suddenly a _ thousand 
memories of his childhood rushed over him 
and drenched him. 

“ Abie!” 

It was his mother, looking older and 
weaker than he remembered her. He 
hugged her close, and she seemed pitifully 
small and broken in his arms. He felt her 
kisses all over his face, and he could taste 
the salt on her lips. 

“ Abie, little Abie! 
long?” 

“ Ain’t you heard, mamma? I’m a prize 
fighter now, like I always wanted to be. 
And I bought a new runabout automobile, 
mamma. You should just see it!” 

“Abie, mein kind! Come quick into 
the bedroom and see papa. Ach, he goes 
quick!” 

Abe allowed himself to be drawn into 
the bedroom where his father lay drawing 
harsh, difficult breaths. There was a pene- 
trating odor of medicine in the room. On 
the table by the side of the bed was a 
prayer book. 

Abe walked softly to the bedside and 
laid one hand on his father’s forehead. 

“ Papa! ” 

The large dark eyes that Abe had so 
often seen filled with varying emotions, 
opened slowly. There seemed to be a great 
hunger in their depths. 

“ Abie, is it you?” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“You come home to live now, eh, 
Abie?” 

The boy pressed his dying father’s hand 
reassuringly. 

“ Be a good boy, and take good care of 
mamma. Hush, mamma, don’t cry! She’s 
not as strong as what she was, and she 
needs you.” 


Where you was so 


“ T'll take good care of her, papa.” 

“ And promise me you won’t fight any 
more, Abie. You, the son of a rabbi!” 

Abe drew back slightly, his figure stif- 
fened, and unconsciously he clenched his 
fists. The noise, the glare, the warm, fleshy 
smell of prize rings—a merry-go-round of 
enticing emotions swept through him and 
fired him, thrilled him! 

Promise never to fight again, when fight 
was in his blood? Had not the race from 
which he was sprung feinted and clinched 
and sparred and uppercutted its way 
through the centuries? Not promise—he 
could not do that; but he could help his 
father back into the last, restful corner 
after the final gong had sounded. 

Abe took up the book of prayer and read 
aloud: 


“Thy image will live forever in my soul, as 
my guiding star on the path of virtue; and when 
my pilgrimage on earth is ended, and I shall arrive 
at the throne of mercy, may I be deemed worthy 
of thee in the presence of God. May our merci- 
ful Father reward thee the faithful kindness thou 
hast ever shown me; may he grant thee eternal 
peace! Amen.” 


This was the final gong; and now his 
father was counted out! 


Mamma wept for a long time; and then 
the candles were lit and threw a grotesque, 
wavering shadow of papa on the wall. At 
last the house was very quiet. 


Ill 


For six months his idleness proved very 
trying to Abe. Keeping himself in trim 
had become a habit, so that the whole day 
was spent up at the club in training, and 
in-the company of Fred Staker. In the 
evening he returned to his mother, who 
prepared supper for the two of them. 

She cooked him all the dishes he liked 
best—the chicken soup with noodles, 
chopped eggplant with onions damp with 
olive oil, sharp and tearful green pep- 
pers, delicious baked strudel, and Turkish 
coffee. 

“ Mamma, there ain’t no cook like you 
in the world! Some of the guys up at the 
club would give fifty dollars for the kind 
of meal I get!” 

“ Prize fighters I wouldn’t have in the 
house, Abie.” 

“I’m a prize fighter, mamma, ain’t I? 
Just wait till I get in the ring with that 
bum, Eddie Ponser, who calls himself 
champion. I'll make him look sick!” He 
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saw the tears in his mother’s eyes. 
mamma, don’t cry!” 

“ Don’t cry, he tells me! Ach, you with 
your prize fighting! Some day they will 
bring you home killed yet, and poor mam- 
ma will be all alone in the world!” 

“Can I help it, mamma, if I got the 
kind of blood that makes me fight? And 
now, with the championship almost in my 
hands, you want me to quit. I’d do any- 
thing in the world for you but that!” 

A shadow fell across the old woman’s 
face. 

“I’m getting old, Abie. Soon, maybe, 
I fall sick and die. Who knows what to- 
morrow brings? Maybe you will make me 
happy with no more prize fighting, yes? 
Look, Abie, on the top of the bookcase is 
papa’s violin, what you used to play when 
you was twelve years old. I get it so you 
can play for mamma.” 

But Abe’s hard, vicious-looking hands 
had long since become unaccustomed to 
the violin. Tunes that he had played as a 
child with a certain ease and interest now 
came harshly and brokenly, and finally 
expired. 

His old mother nodded her head up and 
down several times with a sort of sorrowful 
futility. 

“ Aha!” she sighed. 
come any more!” 

Abe put the violin in its case, then ap- 
proached his mother and took her in his 
arms. 

“ Mamma, I know I ain’t been exactly 
the kind of son I should, but—” 

He broke off helplessly. 

“ But now you begin Abie, yes? You 
stop this prize fighting, and we go and live 
in the country, like your papa always 
wanted. Maybe you learn to play the fid- 
dle again, Abie. You learn ‘ Kol Nidrei’ 
and play it so sad that your mamma cry, 
yes?” 

He was about to say something full of 
love and sacrifice when the outer bell rang 
peremptorily. He walked out into the hall 
and opened the door. Before him stood 
Fred Staker, his eyes more bloodshot than 
usual, the curt black Havana between his 
lips looking angry and momentous. 

The manager walked past Abe, brandish- 
ing aloft a newspaper like a banner of war. 
His face was purple with rage, and his first 
few words were inarticulate. 

“ Well, Fred?” asked Abe. 

“See the newspapers!” blazed Staker. 


« Aw, 


“ The music don’t 
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“ They’re calling you a quitter for not ac- 
cepting a match with Ponser! And they 
call me a false-alarm manager! Me, Fred 
Staker, what has managed the greatest 
pugs this country has ever seen!” 

He shoved the sporting columns under 
Abe’s eyes. 

“ Hush, Stake, not so loud! My mam- 
ma will think I’ve committed murder,” 
cautioned Abe. 

But Staker’s anger could not bear sup- 
pression. The cigar fell from his thick lips 
to the floor, scattering sparks of resent- 
ment all about. 

“ For the last time, Abe Shopan, do you 
agree to fight Eddie Ponser for the light- 
weight championship, or are you what the 
papers say—a coward and a quitter?” 

“ Fred, not so loud! My mother—” 

“ All right, I’m through!” 

Staker began waddling furiously toward 
the door. 

Thick, explosive curses sputtered in the 
Tiger Cat’s ears—curses of a hectic black 
multitude that surged in a closing circle 
about him. The glare of arc lights beat 
down upon him, and he seemed to see him- 
self, naked to the waist, an insistent, daz- 
zling fighting machine, his muscles jerking 
and pink for the fray. He saw his oppo- 
nent facing him with eyes waiting to be 
hammered black and blue, with an imperti- 
nent nose that must be mercilessly crushed 
and flattened, with a straight, firm mouth 
that must be shattered into a formless 
incongruity. 

Unconsciously Abe crouched into his 
fighting attitude. He felt the blood in his 
veins surging and singing. 

“ Wait!” he called after Staker. “‘ Don’t 
go! I'll fight Eddie Ponser! I'll kill the 
skunk! Me a quitter, huh? Just let me 
get at that ladies’ pug! When I get 
through with him, he’ll forget to be hand- 
some any more!” 

Staker turned about. His curdled, flashy 
features soothed themselves out and _ be- 
came placid with satisfaction. 

“ Getting wise to yourself, huh?” he 
said, patting Abe’s back appreciatively. 
“ All right—I’'ll go an’ give Eddie Ponser 
and his sniveling bootlickers the lie! I'll 
let em know whether we’re cowards and 
quitters!” 

The manager strode off with martial 
pugnacity, banging the door after him. 

For some moments Abe stared at the 
closed door, the militant expression on his 
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features, the blood still singing in his ears. 
Then he turned back into the sitting room, 
somewhat more composed and cooler. In 
the corner he saw his mother sitting in an 
attitude of mourning over the violin case, 
and stroking it with her aged, worn fingers. 


IV 


“ Wuo knows what to-morrow brings?” 

She lay in the brass bed, a little old lady 
of many sorrows, with a strangely tense 
expression on her flushed face. On one 
side stood the trusted Jewish doctor of the 
neighborhood, his fingers holding her wrist, 
his eyes steadily concentrated on his watch. 
On the other side stood Abe, looking down 
at her face, his lower lip held between 
tightly pressed teeth. 

The doctor closed his watch with a pro- 
fessional snap and turned to the boy. 

“She’s got a chance,” he whispered. 
“ In a few hours we shall know for certain.” 

“In a few hours I'll be in the ring,” said 
Abe, pressing the worn hand to his lips. 

“It’s too late to put it off, I suppose?” 
suggested the doctor. “ You ought to be 
here with your mother.” 

“Yes, doc, I ought to,” murmured Abe 
mechanically. 

He thought of Staker, with an angry 
cigar between his thick lips, calling “ quit- 
ter” and “coward.” He thought of the 
disappointed, hooting mob of spectators, 
some of them his own neighbors. He saw 
the calmly derisive and unmarked face of 
Eddie Ponser; and the blood in his body 
began pounding again so that he forgot all 
else. 

“T’ve got to fight,” he muttered. 
stronger than me!” 

He turned to the doctor. 

“Do you think I’m a quitter? I tell 
you I was born to fight. It’s here!”— 
pounding his chest. “ And it’s here!”— 
placing his hand against his forehead. 
“It’s the Jew in me, doc! Do you know 
that, huh? For ages we’ve been up against 
the ropes, holding on, holding on; but we 
haven’t gone down, have we? We never 
kiss the canvas! You can’t say that about 
us, doc!” 

Abe fell on his knees beside his mother’s 
bed and kissed her cheek roughly. 

“ Look at her, doc! Look at her! She’s 
had no cinch of a life. She and my papa 
had to fight, in Russia, or be massacred. 
When they came to New York, do you 
think the mayor and a brass band was out 
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to welcome them? Huh? My papa had 
the religious bee, and that ain’t an easy 
graft. My mamma had to fight to keep 
the house together, to keep a roof over our 
heads. And do you think she’s giving up 
now?” 

Abe clenched his fists and raised them 
over his head. 

“T tell you, doc, we come of a fighting 
race! We’ve had to take some wicked 
punches in the clinches, doc; but we’re not 
down and out. We’re always fighting. It 


takes a lot to get us to throw up the 
sponge!” 

The doctor grasped Abe’s hand, but said 
nothing. Abe turned to depart. 
She’ll fight! 


“She won’t die, doc! 
She'll fight!” 
And he left them. 


V 


THE ring dazzled like a sunlit pool in 
the center of a black, wind-swayed forest. 
In the boisterous encircling gloom the faces 
of the multitude were hardly to be dis- 
cerned; but now and again the gayly col- 
ored garment of a woman shone forth like 
a gem in a dim, formless setting. 

There was an interminable monotony of 
voices rising from all about, mysteriously 
held in check, like the waters of a geyser 
under the earth. Then the sounds began 
to rumble and seethe expectantly, until at 
last, when Abe Shopan was being intro- 
duced, they lifted themselves high into the 
rafters in one gigantic column of sound. 
The column receded and fell swiftly, only 
to rise again as a still more spontaneous 
and terrific outburst in greeting of Eddie 
Ponser. 

A curious silence then, until the gong, 
with imperious unconcern, called forth the 
fighters to the fray. Immediately there 
arose a tumult of hoarse cries, a waving 
chaos of hands, hats, and handkerchiefs, a 
terrific blizzard of sound and movement. 
In the midst of all this two dazzling, lithe 
figures jumped and danced at each other, 
fell apart as if by mutual consent, then 
leaped and danced and dazzled again. 

Abe dashed in, and his two fists moved 
back and forth with an uncanny, machine- 
like precision. Left — right, left — right, 
left — right, left — right — beautiful! He 
aimed to finish the spectacle quickly and 
decisively. All the tricks, all the swift, in- 
sidious tricks so vividly a part of his young, 
impetuous existence, came forth from his 
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gloves. They came forth with the rapidity 
of field mice that issue with a slick, sur- 
prising impertinence out of nowhere. He 
would show this brilliantined champion 
who was master! He would flatten that 
turned-up nose, smear those pretty eyes! 
Left—tright, left—right, left—right, left— 
right! 

Eddie Ponser was no fool—not he. He 
dodged and side-stepped with the crafty 
grace of a fox, and all the while he wore a 
fixed, derisive grin on his features. It 
might have been painted there. It was as 
if he were saying to himself: 

“Let him come! This is only the first 
round. Let him come!” 

There they were, one cool as ice, calcu- 
lating and scientific; the other crazy for 
blood, impetuous, insistent, dazzling. 

The round ended, and the two fighters 
returned to their corners, where they were 
fanned, sponged, and encouraged. From 
all about rose a piercing plume of cheers, 
high, high to the rafters, then fell with an 
amazing downrush to a sinister, checked 
rumbling. 

The first round repeated itself almost 
identically for three successive times. Abe 
led the way without any apparent loss of 
energy or confidence; Eddie Ponser mirac- 
ulously absorbed punches without losing 
the derisive, masklike grin that he might 
have been born with. 

The atmesphere had become inexplicably 
strained. There was less spontaneous 
cheering. At intervals some one in the 
crowd would shriek hysterically, and there 
would be answering cries of “ Shut up!” 
“ Keep quiet!” and “ Take it easy!” from 
those who were calmer, those who never 
flinched in the face of fire and cruelty. 
The heat was becoming intense. Sweat 
poured down the fighters’ bodies, and made 
them look oddly streaked in the glare of 
the arc lights. 

The fifth round was a surprise. Abe 
came forward with one of the sly, tigerish 
tricks artistically concealed inside his 
gloves. An elastic, determined fury pos- 
sessed every muscle of his young body; all 
his thoughts were of victory, quick, undis- 
puted victory. He tore into the champion 
with abrupt, savage rushes, and the tin- 
gling pain of his knuckles thrilled him 
through and through. 

Twice he tore in, three times, and at last, 
with a sudden, delicious surprise, he land- 
ed an uppercut that toppled his opponent 
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over into the sawdust. He laughed out 
loud with the sheer joy of it—laughed loud 
and clear with the heart of a boy, and the 
rafters heard and echoed triumphantly. 
Eddie Ponser’s grin stuck through it all, 
through the pain and blood of it—stuck 
there like an impertinent anachronism of 
satire. 

One — two — three — four —five—six— 
seven—eight—nine— 

And then the gong laughed ironically. 

Abe’s mirth died in his throat, and the 
sponge they passed over his body seemed 
to cut him like a dagger. For one happy 
moment he had held victory in his arms, 
and then she had flounced away, mocking 
him! 

Another round now. Abe felt curiously 
tired. 

“T’m tired! Oh, I’m so tired!” his body 
seemed to cry. “ Have done with this ex- 
travaganza of flying fists and feet!” 

Tired? Ponser mustn’t know that! 
Abe tore in again, and his sharp eyes 
searched for an opening. Ah, he felt the 
softness of Ponser’s stomach under his fist 
—that was a good one! 

His sharp eyes searched and searched, 
though they were half closed. Another 
opening—Ponser’s jaw! Abe swung furi- 
ously, with every ounce of his energy— 
swung and missed. Tired? 

“ No!” Abe cried to himself. “ No!” 

That miss almost ended it. Eddie Pon- 
ser was no fool. When Abe missed, he 
seized his advantage with an instantaneous 
maneuver. Swift as lightning, he landed 
two blows on Abe’s jaw—on the “ button ” 
—on the core, the heart of the jaw. They 
were two powerful, thundering smashes, 
and they caught Abe unawares, so that he 
staggered to the ropes. 

He could feel the sharp, biting bristles 
cutting into his back, a knife cutting him 
in two. The black masses of humanity 
swirled around him, and around and 
around. He was in an airplane falling 
swiftly to the earth—a thickly massed, 
black earth; and Ponser was there, waiting 
to jump on him and annihilate him. 

For the thinnest slice of a moment, Abe 
forgot everything. It was such bliss to for- 
get everything, to let everything go on and 
on and on, passing him by—cruel, cruel 
everything! 

Then some one at the ringside cried: 

“ Kill him, Ponser! His mother’s dying, 


too!” 
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“ His mother’s dying, too!” In an in- 
stant, Abe lived it all. He was at her 
breast, and she was rocking him—rocking 
him and singing some old Hebrew melody. 
He was in the synagogue. It was the Day 
of Atonement. His father leaned on the 


altar, reading something old and beautiful 
and tearful from the Talmud. His mother 
was beating her breast over an old Hebrew 
Why was she crying? 


book and crying. 
Why? 

“ His mother’s dying, too!” Dying, was 
she? The word called him back to battle, 
to war. He tried terribly to wrench him- 
self free of the ropes. Coming closer with 
every second’s passing was Ponser, flaunt- 
ing his grin with a new contemptuous as- 
surance. All that Abe saw was a huge, im- 
pertinent grin. It was everywhere, all over 
the werld. He closed his eyes, but it was 
still there. He struck at it. It eluded him. 
He struck again. He struck air. 

He heard the cry again: 

“ Kill him, Ponser! His mother’s dy- 
ing, too!” 

It jerked Abe’s every nerve into rebirth, 
his every faculty into functioning again. 
Instead of finding himself down and out, 
he discovered himself free of the ropes, an 
angry reaction compelling his muscles to 
revenge. 

The irresistible instinct to fight back 
until victory was his swept and fanned his 
blood like a red-hot hurricane that sweeps 
warm southern seas into a destructive ty- 
phoon. He was no longer Abe Shopan, 
son of a Bronx rabbi. He was the Tiger 
Cat, the dazzling, fearless, unconquerable 
Tiger Cat! 

He heard nothing but the quick breath- 
ing of his opponent, saw nothing in the 
world but Eddie Ponser’s derisive mask 
that waited to be shattered into a horrible 
incongruity, a bloody mass. He forgot 
everything but that he was a fighter, fight- 
ing and winning out. He knew nothing 
but that the blows which had knocked him 
against the ropes must be avenged. 

And he sprinted back impetuously into 
the center of the ring, back into the thick 
tangle of war, and struck viciously and 
surely, Eddie Ponser had not expected 
this tempestuous come-back. His grin 
froze itself on his face ridiculously; he was 
surprised into a blundering defense. 

Too late! The fox had lost his cunning 
and his strength. Pathetically he tried to 
ward off the blows that fell in driving flur- 
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ries over his face and stomach. Then came 
the last supreme agony—an uppercut to 
the jaw, which Abe delivered with all the 
strength of his young body; and Eddie 
Ponser went down like a crumbling brick 
chimney! 

The referee held up Abe’s hands in 
token of victory. All about, the formless 
geysers of humanity leaped up with a hot, 
unrestrained enthusiasm. They shouted, 
they cried, they laughed, and Abe joined 
in their laughter. Glorious moment of 
triumph! Happy pandemonium! Deliri- 
ous merry-go-round of victory! The cham- 
pion is dead! Long live the champion! 

They crowded into the roped inclosure 
to shake the hand of the new champion. 
They emerged abruptly from a dim no- 
where into definite human forms. They 
said kind things, these men and women. 

“Wonderful fighter!” “ Healthy speci- 
men!” “ Champion in every sense of the 
word!” “ Atta boy!” 

“Your mother must be proud of you, 
boy!” one woman cried hysterically. 

Mother! Mother! 

“Leave me go! Leave me go, can’t you 
hear?” he sobbed. 

Abe elbowed his way furiously out of the 
ring and away from the leaping, shouting 
multitude. 

VI 


SHE, too, had fought. She, too, had 
known the agonies of the ropes; but each 
time she had fought back and called her 
son’s name: 

“ Abie!” 

This time she heard him answer, felt his 
arms about her, felt his lips on her own; 
and she knew that he had won. 

“You won the fight, Abie, yes?” she 
asked. 

“Did I, mamma? Did 1? We both 
won. We’re both of us champions, huh? 
I tell you it runs in our family. I’m tell- 
ing you, mamma!” 

“Now maybe you're satisfied not to 
fight any more, Abie. Well I remember 
your grandpapa in Russia. He was a strong 
man, I tell you; and everybody used to 
reason with him not to fight so much, be- 
cause maybe he would end up in jail yet. 
Oh, he was a fighter, Abie—up to the day 
they buried him, poor man! He used to 
say to my mamma, your grandmamma, 
God rest her, ‘How can I help fighting 
when it’s in my blood?’ There was a man 
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for you! But, Abie, you won’t fight now 
no more, yes? How nice you used to play 
the violin!” 

He was thinking of future sunlit days in 
the country, where he would take her. 
They were preposterously peaceful and se- 
date days, even for the country; but each 
day had a flowery fragrance, a spiritual 
charm that he had never known. If ever 
there were moments of doubt in these 
pleasantly vague musings, there was al- 
ways her face to the rescue, her face to 
shed a sweet, steady light of helpfulness. 

Thus ran his musings when the outer 
bell rang peremptorily. He went out into 
the hall and opened the door. On the 
threshold stood Fred Staker, chewing an 
expensive cigar to shreds with an inarticu- 
late enthusiasm. 
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Before he knew it, Abe was in his man- 
ager’s arms, and Staker was shouting: 

“Great work, kid! Champeen of the 
world! Wow! You showed ’em up! 
What a right! Wow!” 

“ Hush, Stake—not so loud! My mam- 
ma will think I’ve committed murder,” cau- 
tioned Abe. 

“ And so you have, my son!” gurgled 
Staker. “So you have! And d’ya know 
who’s challenged you, Abie? Tom Field- 
ers, champeen of England. He'll be a 
cinch, boy, a cinch! Tom Fielders, cham- 
peen of England!” 

Abe lifted a pugnacious fist high above 
his head, and in his face was an expression 
of indomitable, undying aggressiveness. 

“ Bring ’em on!” he cried. “ I'll meet 
them all—all!” 





BALLADE OF FISH IN THE SEA 


I WANDERED lonely, heavy of mind 
For a faithless girl not worthy the thought; 


And God help us all when a girl can wind 
So into our bones that our will is nought— 
Nought all the wisdom the sages brought. 
Then I saw an-angler who sang by the sea, 
Though never a fish had that angler caught : 


“ As good fish in the sea and better, pardie!” 


The ways of beauty are not to bind; 
Ah, many an aching heart hath sought 


The meaning hard of a maid to find; 
Oh, for the battles strong men have fought, 
And all the noble deeds they have wrought 
For beauty’s sake—all in vain, ah me! 
This the only lesson that they have taught: 


“ As good fish in the sea and better, pardie!” 


In vain, sad lover, your teeth to grind— 
Love's wisdom can only be anguish-bought. 


No kindness of yours can make her kind; 

Love you she may, if you love her not; 

The nearer she comes as the less besought, 
Maybe she'll follow if you but flee. 

Yea, the answer’s here to each why and what: 
“ As good fish in the sea and better, pastel" 


ENVOI 


Pine not, oh, prince! Yea, be not distraught, 
Kind or unkind though your lady be; 


Though your line be slack or your line be taut— 
“ As good fish in the sea and better, pardie!” 





Nicholas Breton 
























Invisible Wings 


THE STORY OF A BRAVE GIRL’S UNAIDED BATTLE WITH THE 
WORLD 


By Mariom Trelawney 


OREEN O’MOORE, a convent bred orphan, and her friend and schoolmate, Zoe Sand, go 
D to live with Zoe’s mother in New York. The girls find themselves in luxurious surroundings, 

but im an atmosphere of moral laxity; and the luxury is short-lived, for Harry Balfour, a 
rich mining man who has been the head of the household, nominally as an “ uncle,” suddenly 
leaves Mrs. Sand, refusing to provide for her any longer. He declares himself in love with Dory, 
and anxious to marry her, but the girl will not listen to him. She resolves to stand by Mrs. Sand 
and Zoe, even in poverty; and the two girls find places in the chorus of the Bilbur Opera Company, 
with which they go to Buffalo for the opening of the company’s season. 

Among the people whom Dory and Zoe have met in the very mixed set that frequented Mrs. 
Sand’s house are Jules Blenner, a young pianist; Jack Harrington, a newspaper man; Silvia Van 
Twiller, an actress; and Felix Grange, a well-to-do man about town who knew Dory’s mother. 
Silvia Van Twiller, is now the leading woman of the Bilbur company, and Blenner and Harrington 


are so much interested in the two girls that they have come to Buffalo to be with them. 


XIII 


Company was to leave Buffalo for 

Washington on the ten-o’clock train. 
At half past nine, Mr. Eliot, the manager, 
stood breathless on the doorstep of the 
boarding house. The landlady, she of the 
nasal voice, appeared in full armor of rag 
curlers and cold cream, and demanded: 

“What’s eatin’ you to make you stand 
an’ ring a bell fifteen times in one minute?” 

“T am the gentleman who just tele- 
phoned you about members of my com- 
pany— Miss O’Moore and Miss Sand. 
You’re sure they’re not here? We leave in 
half an hour. I have a personal interest in 
Miss O’Moore. Will you let me go to her 
room? I may discover some traces.” 

“Come in, then.” The landlady pursed 
her lips and stared in solemn wrath at the 
anxious manager. “She ain’t here now, 
an’ she wuzn’t here all night. Her trunk 
is nothin’ to me, but she ain’t paid her bill 
—I know that!” 

Just as Mr. Eliot made for the stairs, a 
taxicab drew up with a woman and a man, 
and out fluttered—Dory! 

“Oh, Mr. Eliot!” 

Quickly he drew her into the parlor. 

“What does this mean?” 


"[L'com: days later the Bilbur Opera 


“ = 

“Tf I ever met a girl I could swear was 
decent, it was you, and now look at you! 
Your mother—” 

At the magical word “ mother,” Dory 
tiptoed to whisper: 

“ Don’t tell—it’s to be a secret. I am 
married—I was married last night!” 

Reaching into her hand bag, she pro- 
duced her certificate. 

“ Are you going to quit the show?” 

“No,” gasped Dory. “I can’t afford 
that. I'll run upstairs now—it won’t take 
me a second. You'll forgive me for being 
late on my—marriage morning? And you 
won’t tell, and—” 

“T’ll give you five minutes.” 

Just as Dory turned toward the stairs, 
another taxicab drew up and out came Zoe. 
Dory stopped still in utter amazement. 

“Zoe! Where did you come from? 
Didn’t you come home last night?” 

“Come from!” broke in the landlady. 
“The dirty little stay-out-all-night! 
Where do you suppose she come from— 
from church?” 

Dory gathered her friend in her arms. 

“Zoe darling, you told me you were 
coming home,” she whispered. “ Are you 
married, too? Is that it?” 

Zoe pushed her gently away. The girl’s 
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small black eyes were brilliant, her skin 
showed not a trace of color, but her mouth 
was painted scarlet. She pursed it a little, 
and the delicate nostrils dilated as she 
answered: 

“ Of course not!” 

“ Please pay your rent and leave this 
house, the two o’ ye!” shrieked the land- 
lady, her curl-papers fairly bristling with 
her rage. 

Zoe threw her a five-dollar bill. 

“ Miss Sand,” said Mr. Eliot, “ you have 
ten minutes in which to get to the theater 
—or I must ask you not to come at all.” 

At this reprimand, Zoe drew herself up 
and informed Mr. Eliot that she had no in- 
tention whatever of going to the theater. 
Again Dory threw her arms around her 
friend. 

“ Zoe, don’t leave me!” she cried. “I 
mever needed you so badly. Don’t leave 
me now, Zodie!” 

But Mr. Eliot intervened. 

“Come, come—I’ve no time for this, 


Dory! Either leave immediately with me, 
or stay with your crowd here. Decide at 
once!” 


Dory leaped up the stairs, and in a few 
minutes a woebegone little creature came 
down on that bright May wedding morn- 
ing. In four large newspaper bundles were 
her extra belongings, a pink stage hat half 
bursting through one of them, and a green 
cloth cape through another. And peering 
over the packages was a pair of purple 
brown eyes, vainly trying to see the steps. 

Jules Blenner jumped out of the taxicab 
as she appeared; but Mr. Eliot stood in 
white fury holding open the door of an- 
other vehicle. 

“You have not a moment, Miss 
O’Moore, if you’re coming with the show!” 

Jules bent and kissed the quivering lips. 
Ignoring Eliot, he started to help his wife 
into his taxicab; but at that moment “ You 
must earn your own living” appeared in 
letters of red before Dory’s eyes. Clasping 
her big, silly packages, she piled into the 
other cab with Mr. Eliot, and drove off. 


XIV 


Ir was George Bragdon, the fat come- 
dian, who came and sat with Dory in the 
train, and now and then held her cold hand 
in his, while Dory gazed down on the enor- 
mous diamond in his finger ring, and tried 
to answer his kindly, stupid questions. 

“What’s the trouble, kiddy?” 
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He made his mouth look like a button 
and sank his chin in two or three rolls of 
fat neck, as he cocked his head to hear her 
whisper. Dory’s words became more and 
more inarticulate. 

“ Many girls have come to me with their 
troubles in my time,” Bragdon told her. 
“T’ve been on the road for twenty-five 
years, and I’ve been a father and brother 
to a lot of ’em, and—” 

He stopped talking as Dory’s auburn 
curls touched his shoulder. She was fast 
asleep! 

Upon arriving, George offered the fruit 
of his experience in showing them to a 
really nice boarding house. This rambling 
wooden structure was one block from the 
theater, and had everything in its favor ex- 
cept that it demanded the exorbitant rent 
of eight dollars a week for a bedroom. Be- 
fore long it was arranged that Fanny Bliss, 
the little widow; Pearl April, the little 
pony with the large nose, and Dory, should 
share a room. 

Downstairs on the first floor front, in 
great splendor, lived old Papa Bragdon, 
the comedian. 

That night, after the performance, the 
girls were unpacking their trunks when 
George appeared armed with his chafing 
dish, two bottles of beer, and ingredients 
for a Welsh rabbit. Never was a pasha 
received with more dancing joy. He made 
Dory lie down, covered her up with a quilt, 
gave the beer to Pearl to open, and the 
packages to Fanny, while he prepared the 
rabbit, fussing over it like an old lady. 

Dory looked out of hazy eyes, thanking 
Heaven for this genial atmosphere and 
vainly trying to grasp some of the details 
of the last few days. 

Jack Harrington and Zoe had been wit- 
nesses to her marriage. Then they had all 
had a wonderful supper; and when she and 
Jules registered as “ Mr. and Mrs. Blen- 
ner,” Zoe kissed her and told her that she 
was tired and wanted to go straight back 
to their boarding house. The solemn man 
had given her a certificate which gave her 
a right to be with Jules that night—and 
forever. But Zoe? 

Loving Zoe gave Dory a keen intuition 
in regard to her, and she knew that harm 
had come to her chum. 

This was the first of many cozy times at 
the Washington boarding house, when 
George shared their supper and they en- 
joyed his fat, harmless jocundity. He 
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would tell them of the audiences he had 
captured, all the way from Boston to San 
Francisco. Pearl April, who had an un- 
quenchable ambition to be a clog dancer 
with a team in vaudeville, would get up on 
the table and dance for them. Her tiny 
feet, with their bright green stockings, 
would clap on the table like a pair of gay 
castanets. Fanny Bliss would show new 
pictures of her babies. Dory was loved 
and petted; and there was no more con- 
tented man in Washington than Bragdon, 
as he would bid them good night after the 
little lunch, and steal quietly downstairs 
to his first floor front and a night of calm, 
uninterrupted snoring. 

They bad been playing for five weeks in 
Washington to unsatisfactory houses. For 
two weeks every one had received only half 
salary. 

On exquisitely stamped stationery Zoe 
had written an enigmatic note to Dory, 
telling her not to send any remittance to 
Mrs. Sand, since they had had a stroke of 
luck, and no longer needed any money. 
This strange and sudden good fortune mys- 
tified Dory, and caused her to have graver 
doubts than ever—also a yearning to re- 
turn to New York, to see her friend, and 
ah, to see Jules for even a day! 

Jules had no money. He deplored this 
fact in every letter, begging his wife to take 
care of herself, and not to worry. Dory 
wrote him bright little missives telling only 
the pleasant things, and omitting the fact 
that salaries were in arrears. 

But poverty was pinching the trio of 
chorus girls more and more every day. 
Pearl fairly withered under it. Wringing 
her thin hands, she confided to the girls 
that she had to send money to her old 
father, who peddled toys on the street. 
She told them how much she loved him, 
in her earnestness reverting to her East 
Side dialect. 

“He iss good! Veneffer I send him 
money ”—Pearl squinted her eyes and 
humped her back till she looked like a ludi- 
crous old crone—“ he safes it fer a house— 
a bungalow in de country. Vy? He iss 
buying it fer me, an’ I kin live in it ven 
I’m out of work. I ain’t goin’ to be no 
tart fer my money!” 

But the next minute Pearl laughed, 
straightened herself, ceased her moaning, 
and, picking up her skirt, turned the funny 
little feet in and did an absurd clog dance. 

“ Be that as it may, we'll have to laugh 
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and dance an’ sing in our unaffected way,” 
she sang. 

Came just then a tap at the door. It 
opened, and the comic Irish face of Avec 
Plazir appeared. 

“ Hello, goils!” 

As usual, Avec was resplendent. This 
time she wore a slightly soiled, elaborately 
embroidered white linen dress, and a bril- 
liant futurist sash embraced her trim waist. 
On her newly dyed yellow hair sat a Louis 
Quinze hat of leghorn, defying the world 
and bristling with strange plumage. 

“What’s that brainstorm you’ve got on 
your head?” asked Dory, and laughed as 
she went over and put her rounded arm 
around Avec. “ You have such a piquant 
face that if you’d take those feathers off, 
and just have one rose, you’d look like a 
lady of the quinziéme siécle.” 

“Now ain’t she the jealous cat?” re- 
marked Avec. “Such names to call a 
poisson!” 

“ Well,” said Dory, “ without the feath- 
ers you’d look chic enough to be a Broad- 
way show girl.” 

“IT wuz a Broadway show goil once,” re- 
sponded Avec, “ an’ I know all about it. 
You have to live up to it all the time. 
I tell you, goils, you can give me the com- 
forts of a third-rate show like this, where 
people are so afraid of losin’ you they treat 
ye decent!” 

“Oh, my!” sighed Pearl, her eyes glis- 
tening like a young barbarian’s, still gaz- 
ing rapturously at Avec’s preposterous hat. 
““ Can’t you see they’re cock feathers? Let 
me try it on, Avec!” 

Pearl held out her slim hand avidly. 

Avec seated herself on a trunk, pulled a 
bored expression, and opened her cigarette 
case. At last her moment of revenge had 
come. How many times had Pearl April 
insinuated that there was a lack of soap 
and warm water in her life? Now she shot 
out her question. 

“When wuz yer hair washed, Poil?” she 
asked, and made the inquiry most rudely 
significant. 

Glaring truculently, words failed poor 
Pearl. 

A soprano-voiced riot was imminent, but 
Dory went over and put her hand on 
Avec’s. 

“We didn’t mean it,”’ she said. ‘“ Don’t 
let’s be sarcastic or anything to-day. We’ve 
just been consoling one another about be- 
ing on half pay. I suppose we’re lucky to 
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have that—except that I had to pay for a 
new pair of slippers, and I only have five 
dollars between me and starvation!” 

“Well,” demanded Avec innocently, 
“what’s the matter with a pretty girl like 
you—oh!” A light dawned on her. “I 
remember—ye’re not allowed to have com- 
pany in this house. In my place it’s only 
six dollars a week fer a room to yerseli— 
and ye kin have all the privileges ye want.” 

“* What privileges?” asked Dory. 

“Well, that musician hangin’ around 
you in Buffalo wuz a privilege, if ye must 
know.” 

“Shut up, Avec!” cried Fanny. “I 
mean it. None of that kind of talk around 
here!” 

“Don’t you insinuate that I’m not as 
good as you, Fanny Bliss, or you, or you, 
Dory O’Moore! I tell ye, men are the 
people as runs this country. They keeps 
the wages high fer themselves and low fer 
women; and as long as they have the coin, 
they can buy women!” 

Dory had returned to her chair and sat 
rocking back and forth in vague repulsion. 
Avec’s philosophy was the same as Harry 
Balfour’s. In her vulgar speech there were 
undeniable half truths. Finally Avec rose 
grandly, and, leaning on her cerise parasol, 
continued: 

“T hoid sounds of gayety outside, an’ 
so, as I wuz all togged out in glad rags, I 
thought I’d come in an’ give you goils a 
treat, an’”’— Avec gazed around —“ an’ 
what do I do, I find but three poverty- 
struck maidens!” 

Here again Pearl stood up, glared trucu- 
lently, and failed to utter more than a 


gasp. 

“ As fer you, Poil April, or Rebecca, or 
whatever yer name is ”—Avec pointed the 
gay parasol in contemptuous wrath — “I 
seen ye the other night takin’ a swig out of 


a bottle, when no one wuz lookin’! You're 
the guy that put the gin in virgin!” 

And with this brilliant thrust Avec made 
an effective exit, slamming the door so that 
it jarred the whole big house. 

“ She’s a wild cat, all right,” remarked 
Fanny. 

“ Poor thing!” said Dory. ‘“ We’d prob- 
ably be wild, too, if we led her kind of life. 
Times being hard for us means that they’re 
doubly hard for her.” 

To Dory, Avec Plazir’s hard eyes and 
calculating mouth told the story of her 
crushed, cringing soul—a weak soul entire- 
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ly subjugated by willful, heavy flesh. She 
had had no spiritual training as a child— 
that was the pitiful thing, and Dory always 
pitied everything that was pitiful. Of 
course Zoe had had training, but it had 
been counteracted by the evil example at 
home. 

Poor Zoe! Her letters written on ex- 
pensive stationery filled Dory with omi- 
nous fears. If only she could go to New 
York! But there was no work there for 
her. 

“ Shows are closing all around town, and 
the others want only trained people,” Jules 
wrote. “I could not have you be a mere 
chorus girl on Broadway. Darling, it 
would ruin both of us!” 

Trained — that was it. Schools gave 
boys something which would enable them 
to take a place in the world. She and Zoe 
had been trained to be little ladies—to sew 
a little, cook a little, sing a little, play a 
little. There had been no concentration on 
a marketable profession. And should they 
find themselves in an impecunious position, 
what did the light accomplishments avail 
them? 

She might go and be a seamstress—that 
is what Sister Sebastian would say, and she 
would be quite right. That is what many 
girls would be happy in doing; but Dory’s 
wings fluttered in imagination against the 
wires of a cramped, dark little cage when 
she thought of it. They were meant to lift 
her through life, those wings, not to beat 
and bruise her against unnatural prison 
walls. 

Dory remembered Sister Sebastian’s un- 
sympathetic response when she begged to 
be permitted to go to a training school for 
the stage. It was unwomanly, the sister 
had said. 

“ Fear not, dear child — God will send 
you a good husband, or a vocation.” 

“ But I want to go out in the world and 
be an individual, like my mother,” Dory 
pleaded. 

Then the wistful nun stroked the head 
of her quixotic pupil and sent her into the 
embroidery class. 

If she had been a boy, and her being had 
yearned toward science, the arts, or litera- 
ture, expert tuition would have been given 
her, and every one would have encouraged 
the ambitious youth; but as it was, she 
must be a lady. 

Now she had married her mate — her 
mate physically and mentally—and she 
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could not take her place at his side; for 
though her talents equaled his, her train- 
ing was deficient. She was a lady! 

So she trudged along with people who 
had no desire to rise—whose very souls, 
like Avec’s, shrank from anything but 
“the comforts of a third-rate show.” Her 
spirit yearned to soar into the air of art; 
but she was a woman, and convention had 
barred its flight. So, like many of her 
kind, she waited sadly. Now she picked 
up a book in which the recognition of wom- 
an was justified, and the light dawned 
again. Now she read one in which it was 
condemned, and the light would go. 

Day by day her thoughts on this subject 
crystallized. Day by day her love for her 
husband made her hunger for him more 
poignant; but fate, knowing that this girl 
had no weapons with which to protect her- 
self, was deaf to her cries, and continued 
ruthlessly to beat her down. Fate, unre- 
lenting, adamantine, beat her down with 
those strongest of all weapons — poverty 
and illness. 

Seating herself in the Boston rocker in a 
corner, Dory took up the typewritten part 
Mr. Eliot had given her to understudy, and 
started to memorize it. 


The three girls settled down to their re- 


spective occupations; but before long 
Fanny Bliss held them rapt with stories of 
her two children and their charming little 
ways. 

“ And to think,” sighed Fanny, “ that 
they can’t have enough to eat when I’m not 
getting paid!” 

“That certainly is hard lines,” sighed 
Pearl. ‘“ When it’s a question of kids bein’ 
hungry, money—” 

Leaning over from the rocker where she 
sat, Dory petted Fanny’s arm and kissed 
her cheek. 

“T have five dollars saved up, Fan. 
You can have it for the kids. Send it off 
to-day.” 

“My! Your hand feels hot!” cried 
Fanny. She felt Dory’s head. ‘“ Have you 
a headache, Dory?” 

Then for some unknown reason Dory 
felt big, warm tears coursing down her 
cheeks; and soon in Fanny’s arms she was 
crying softly, her whole body quivering 
with the silent sobs. Toward night her 
fever increased, and she lay tortured by 
fears of she knew not what disaster, while 
Pearl and Fanny went to the evening 
performance. 
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Hearing a creak on the stairs, she dart- 
ed up to see if the door was closed; but 
fear froze the blood in her veins as she 
crouched near her pillow, half expecting 
some monster to steal in and slay her. 

No sooner had she recovered from this 
than the window rattled. Surely that was 
more than the wind! She peered over the 
covers, and the bovine countenance of 
Henry Balfour seemed slowly to take shape 
before her eyes. His figure grew to heroic 
size, and reached the ceiling. Then, as 
Dory plunged her head under the covers, 
he became small as a hop-o’-my-thumb, 
and shook his tiny finger at her. 

Efforts to shut out these visions were fu- 
tile. Balfour kept appearing, and growing 
large and small alternately, during the two 
hours she was alone. 

When the girls returned at eleven, with 
the jocund George Bragdon, Dory declared 
she was much better; for in truth human 
companionship came as a blessed anodyne 
after the loneliness and terror of the past 
two hours. George felt Dory’s uneven 
pulse more professionally than a surgeon. 
Then, shaking his elephantine head, he 
promptly diagnosed the case as biliousness, 
and prescribed a mild cathartic, with a cup 
of hot bouillon which he would make at 
once, and in the morning a blue pill. 

But in the morning Dory was seized with 
such violent nausea that Fanny summoned 
a doctor. 


“You are not married?” asked the doc- 
tor for the second time. 

“No, no!” replied Dory. “ That is—” 

But he was so sympathetic! He was 
one of those big men who come in to a sick 
room quietly, sit beside the bed as if all the 
day were at their disposal, and permeate 
the place with quiet and the patient with 
confidence. 

“ Because,” he said, “don’t be fright- 
ened ”—his voice lowered to a whisper—- 
“ you are with child.” 

Closing her eyes and hugging her knees 
in the old way, Dory tried to realize the 
full meaning of it. She was terrified for a 
moment, then strangely happy. 

“ Are you sure?” she asked. 

“ Quite.” 

“ I—I don’t know what to do. 
have time to think. Doctor!” 

“Yes, my dear—don’t be nervous. 
lax! I'll just write a prescription.” 

“ Doctor!” 


I must 


Re- 
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Raising his eyebrows over kind, tired 
eyes, he smiled. 

“ Ves?” 

“ D-don’t tell the girls here! 
anybody, will you?” 

“No, no; but you ought to get out of 
here. I shouldn’t advise you to dance 
around too much. If you were a principal, 
it would be different—you might go on 
working for three or four months; but they 
don’t have any consideration for you cho- 
rus girls.” 

Dory’s natural acumen seemed to have 
left her. The curved lips drooped as she 
looked at the doctor with troubled eyes. 

“ He must be a low dog, the man who 
caused this. Why won’t he marry you?” 
exclaimed the doctor suddenly. 

This brought exactly the reaction he had 
anticipated. Drawing him over near her, 
Dory whispered: 

“ Never tell any one, but I am married. 
You please mustn’t think he’s not nice. 
He’s the dearest, dearest boy in the world! 
His father’s rich, but he’s poor—very poor. 
Later on he will have prepared his father, 
and I’m to have a part in a New York 
show. He’s going to get it for me after 
I’ve had experience. Then I'll be a real 
actress, but now—” 

The doctor unclinched her hands, which 
had become very hot again, and gently laid 
her down on the bed. 

“Oh, I see! Well, you take my advice 
—go to your husband. Keep it secret, if 
you like—get a job that will be easier; but 
a woman in your condition should be near 
some one who loves her—should be near 
the father of her child. And now you must 
nourish this baby—good simple things—no 
red meat or fancy sweet things, but 
chicken, fish—plenty of green vegetables, 
milk, and fruit.” 

Again Dory closed the dark-lashed eyes 
as she lay on her back, her hands spread 
on the coverlet like the petals of a white 
flower. She felt a moment of quivering 
happiness. The miracle of motherhood! 
The invisible wings of maternity! 
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Tue doctor had put his instruments back 
in the bag and stood smiling quietly, near 
the bed. He petted the silken brown curls. 

“You’re only a child yourself — there, 
there! Now you take this medicine as soon 
as possible—I’ll send it in to you. Relax, 
and don’t worry. Everything is all right.” 


Don’t tell 
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He turned to go. “ Eat enough to nourish 
that baby!” 

When Fanny Bliss returned, she brought 
up ‘the filled prescription. Dory’s glowing 
eyes and smiling lips were eloquent of her 
recovery. 

Obeying the doctor’s orders, Fanny went 
quietly about the room, gave the patient 
her medicine, and carefully refrained from 
conversation. 

Relaxation brought Dory into her dream 
world—a pleasant world of beautiful 
things, which all may have who can enter 
it. As her eyes closed, she was in the gar- 
den of a little house just outside of the 
clanging town—her home with Jules. A 
faded red brick path led from a quaint 
green door—a time-worn path bordered 
with radiant Japanese irises. It wound its 
way through the garden to a trellised sum- 
mer house, where they were going to have 
tea—she and her lover, Jules. 

She saw the beloved curve of his chin, 
his fine nose, and his eyes dark with love 
thoughts. Ah, he was there, waiting, smil- 
ing his boyish smile; and the dainty roses, 
a luxurious tangle on the trellis work, were 
his background. As she hurried toward 
him, the summer wind stirred her hair and 
the flowered organdie of her dress. 

“My Dory!” he murmured. “ You 
have told the maid there will be four peo- 
ple to tea? Ah, I’m so proud of you, girl 
dear! Father will think you more beau- 
tiful than ever to-day.” 

She gathered the silk shawl closer about 
her shoulders. 

“You’re sure I don’t look—strange, 
Jules?” 

But she was reassured with his adorable 
smile. 

“What if you did? Father is delighted. 
It’s mainly because of the baby to come 
that he’s helping us!” 

Then she closed her eyes, and his warm 
lips seemed to kiss them. She sighed. 

Clang! An awakening. The scene was 
reset quite suddenly in the gloomy board- 
ing house room. 

“T told you not to ring that bell,” whis- 
pered Fanny to the slavey who brought the 
mail. “ Ain’t you the mean thing!” 

“A letter for Miss O’Moore,” respond- 
ed the slavey. 

“ A letter for me?” asked Dory, as she 
reached out eagerly and hastily tore it 
open. From Jules! Perhaps luck had 
turned. He might have sold his operetta, 
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or—who knows?—he might have found a 
position for her in New York. 

Her pointed fingers trembled as she drew 
out the long missive. To a person out of 
love it would sound a silly letter; but to 
one of those who basked in that favor of 
God it was full of intimate eloquence. 


You precious GIRL: 

Do I love you better than any one else in the 
world? Why, my darling! .A thousand times yes! 
And you know it. How can you ever let a 
thought of anything else cross your mind? 

This forced separation maddens me. I feel 
like going out and digging ditches—people who 
do that can at least afford to have their wives 
with them. I’m disconsolate, and the air is indigo 
blue around me. The thought of your working 
in that cheap company, with a lot of rotten cats, 
drives me almost frantic. I don’t seem to be able 
to get money anywhere; but cheer up, darling, 
luck can’t be bad all the time. If there were 
only some way of talking to father! He's edu- 
cated me as a musician, and it is mot a lucrative 
profession. ‘This music business requires much 
backing before money can be made; but he is 
adamantine—more unapproachable than ever. 

Your idea of my teaching is a very good one. 
It never occurred to me before! I had always 
thought, somehow, that if one teaches, one settles 
down to mediocrity and to failure. But as you 
say, when I am booked for a concert tour, my 
pupils can jolly well wait for me till I come back. 
I've just put my last ten dollars into Musical 
Topics, for an advertisement; and Felix’s wife, 
who has always been a good friend of mine, is 
going to see what she can do to get me pupils. 

Now don’t you worry, dear little soft dove, 
about other women falling in love with me when 
I play. Beautiful women, eh? Dory girl, you 
are the only really beautiful woman in the world! 
You, you, my wife! Do you know what that 
means to a man like me? Why can’t I make you 
feel the all-enveloping, all-absorbing love I have 
for you? I want you to feel the same great 
supreme confidence I do in you—I want you to 
feel as if I were your haven of comfort and rest. 
You can prove your love for me by being a brave 
dear one. 

You know I am trying to end this ‘separation of 
ours just as hard as you are. Of course, for the 
moment, there is no possibility. We should only 
mess things up, perhaps inextricably, by attempt- 
ing to show our‘cards now. In the future we shall 
have. as little separation as possible to make up 
for this; but oh, God, how I want you now! 

Dory darling, in these charming day dreams 
of yours, put that dear silky bronze head on my 
shoulder and snuggle up close in my arms. 
can smell the scent of your hair in my nostrils 
and feel the sweet warmness of you near me. Ah, 
dear one, there will be no more troubles soon! 
Give me a kiss, you precious thing, and then get 
a big sleep. Good night, dear! 

Your Jutes. 


Tap, tap, at the door. Dropping her 
sewing, Fanny ran to open it. 
_ Again it was the slavey, who announced 
In a piercing voice: 
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“ Mrs. Shultz says I’m not to come down 
without the rent from Miss O’Moore. She 
says every one has paid but her!” 

Dory had forgotten all about the last 
two weeks’ rent. That accounted for her 
having five dollars to lend her friend. 

“ Oh, Fanny!” she said. ‘“ Do you mind 
giving me my pocketbook?” She laughed 
away the lump that formed hard in her 
throat. “ That’s how I had five dollars 
extra! I thought it was funny.” 

“ Well, ye owe four to Mrs. Shultz,” re- 
marked the slavey—she of the businesslike 
manner, the gingham apron, and the curl 
papers. “She wants it right away, too. 
She says the gas man has to be paid, and 
she says—” 

“ Oh, here it is,” laughed Dory. “If I 
were a millionaire, I’d tip you for being 
such a conscientious little messenger!” 

“As it is,” concluded Fanny, “ bring 
back the change as quick as you can.” 

Then, stroking Dory’s forehead gently, 
Fanny bade her lie down and rest quietly. 

“ Yes,” said Dory, the fact of her empty 
pocketbook now prominent in her mind. 
“Yes, Fan, because I must get up and 
go to the theater to-night. I—I feel much 
better, Fan. I—I can’t afford to be fined 
for not appearing. I must—” 

“But you still look a little feverish, 
dear. Better stay in bed a few days more 
—an ounce of precaution is worth a pound 
of cure.” 

“Oh, no! I really must go. I—” 

The rest was unnecessary. All too well 
did Fanny understand that the luxury of 
recuperating in bed is not for an honest 
chorus girl. 

“Then you must eat something—some 

and a cup of tea, and—” 

“Yes, but go easy, Fan! That dollar 
has to last tili—till I get paid again.” 

The tears welled up in Dory’s throat. 
Clutching her cherished letter closer under 
the covers, she smiled bravely with her 
lips; but those brooding eyes held in them 
the truth, and it touched Fanny’s sympa- 
thetic heart. 

“ Well,” said Fanny, “we'll figure it 
out. Now there’s rice, and milk is cheap; 
and let’s see—” 

“Yes, yes!” said Dory eagerly. “ Rice 
and milk are very nourishing, aren’t they, 
Fanny? I must have nourishing—” 

Just then there was another tap at the 
door. Was it some further demand from 
the landlady? 








“ That little skinflint won’t get her sharp 
nose in this time!” said Fanny. 

Laying the pad and pencil on the table, 
she went to answer. Lo, there met her eyes 
a rare sight! A round-faced, red-cheeked 
messenger boy stood there holding a huge 
basket of fruit. 

“ Just in the nick of time!” said Fanny. 

“It always is,” sighed Dory. 

“ Well, you don’t seem very much de- 
lighted. I suppose whoever sent it—here’s 
the card, a Mr. Balfour— best wishes for 
a speedy recovery ’—I suppose you don’t 
like him, whoever he is!” 

By this time Fanny was busily unwrap- 
ping a box of fresh eggs which she found 
just under a heavy cluster of dark grapes. 

“ All the same,” she continued, “ we'll 
like his food, you bet, whoever he is—I’ll 
tell you that!” 

“T really ought to send it back, Fan,” 
Dory sighed, as she fell against her pillow 
and gazed at the splendid basket with sol- 
emn, wistful eyes. “ But there’s something 
funny about that fruit. It’s like a person 
—the temptress of St. Anthony, or some- 
thing. When I’m at rock bottom, it turns 
up always at that very moment, more al- 
luring than ever; and I’ve never had char- 
acter enough to resist it!” 

“Let me tell you something, deary— 
there’s no such thing as character on an 
empty stomach.” Fanny cracked an egg 
into the chafing dish. ‘“ Character flees 
from an empty stomach like the devil from 
holy water!” 

Dory wondered what Fanny would say 
if she should tell her the truth. She longed 
to pour out the whole story to this sym- 
pathetic friend of the fussy hair, pulled-in 
waist, large, motherly breast, and ever- 
ready aphorisms, hungering for talk about 
babies and things maternal with a mother. 
But Jules would not like it. Jules had 
asked her under no condition to tell any 
one of their marriage. 

Then a new fear came—suppose Jules 
should not want the baby? Dory’s heart 
sank, and she must have turned quite pale, 
for quickly Fanny gave her some medicine 
and then fed her the nice hot lunch. 


“ Ah, heigh-ho!” sighed Dory. “ My 


tummy feels much better now, though I’d 
hate Harry Balfour to know about it.” 
She made a little moue. “I must give him 
credit for being the hand of God at times 
in my life—in the form of a basket of 
food!” 
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“Well” — Fanny was ing the 
dishes, her freckled face slightly flushed 
from the unexpected repast—‘ don’t you 
worry about anything now.” She stopped, 
her arms akimbo and her gray eyes staring. 
“ Suppose you were like me, and had two 
kids to support! Then you’d have trou- 
ble! Why, sometimes I think they haven’t 
enough to eat, or something’s the matter 
with them, and I nearly go out of my mind. 
You have no one but yerself to think about. 
Cheer up!” Fanny shook her hand. 
“You don’t know what trouble is, you 
don’t!” 

Dory felt beneath her heart vaguely, 
tenderly patting the soft ivory skin. 

“Would you give one of your babies 
away to some one who—who would per- 
haps give you a lot of money for one?” 

“Oh!” gasped Fanny. “Give one 
away? Never!” The plain face lighted 
up beneath the frizzy light brown hair. 
“Why, if you were to see Donny! His 
name’s John, you know, but his sister calls 
him ‘ Donny.’ There’s a cute little feller 
for you! No exaggeration, the finest boy 
I ever seen! When I go home, I’m glad to 
see them kids, I can tell you, deary. I 
wouldn’t give away my Mazie or my Don- 
ny for a million dollars!” 

“Well, then, why do you envy me for 
being alone?” 

“ Oh, that’s different! When you don’t 
have ’em, you don’t miss ’em, and you cer- 
tainly have an easier time of it.” 

Fanny wrung out the dish towel. Then 
she stopped, and added in a ministerial 
tone which she kept for her cherished 
aphorisms: 

“You may not have ’em to bring you 
joy, but if you don’t have ’em they’ll bring 
you no tears. Husbands are no _ joke, 
neither, deary. Husbands are men, after 
all, and no matter how much a woman does 
for ’em, they look down on her. That’s 
why women want the vote, and you can’t 
blame them for it, deary.” 

Hearing a knock, Fanny went to open. 
There was a whispered conversation with 
the slavey. 

“ Excuse me a minute, deary—are you 
all right till I come up?” 

On Dory’s affirmative, Fanny tossed her 
apron on a chair and went out. Presently 
she returned. 

“Now, deary, who do you think that 
was? Not the musician fellow that I think 
you’re kind of daffy about!” 
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“ Fanny, tell me at once! Is it a man 
called Harry Balfour? Tell me! I won't 
see him! Why did I eat that stuff he 
sent?” 

Fanny went over and sat on the bed. 
Having flown downstairs to see “a friend 
who wanted to ask her just how serious 
Miss O’Moore’s condition was,” she had 
met a genial, well-groomed, tall, stout gen- 
tleman, who introduced himself as Mr. Bal- 
four. He impressed her with his respectful 
anxiety, and persuaded her to intercede for 
him. He was, he said, a person who ap- 
preciated Miss O’Moore’s beauty and tal- 
ent, and wished to help her, if only she 
would permit him. 

“ Miss O’Moore and I have had a mis- 
understanding, and I feel I must have a 
personal interview with her. You,” he told 
the fluttering Fanny, “are evidently a 
young woman of discretion, and you can 
understand that such an interview would 
be to Miss O’Moore’s advantage.” 

The flattered girl sat on the lumpy bed, 
determined to be successful in her mission; 
for might it not help her beloved Dory? 

““ Now, deary,” she began, “ you did eat 
the fruit. There’s no use in talkin’—you 
done it. The man that sent it to you may 
have had a misunderstanding with you, 
like he says; but take it from me, deary, 
he didn’t mean it—and if I ever met an ele- 
gant, handsome gentleman in my life, he’s 
it! Such a fine big head, and a skin like 
a baby’s!” Fanny paused while she gath- 
ered force and diction for an especially be- 
loved aphorism. ‘“ Remember, deary, a 
friend in need is a friend indeed. And a 
rich man—a woman can always use a rich 
man, just as a rich man wants a pretty girl 
like you are, deary.” 

Dory lay back on her pillows. The pale, 
proud mouth drooped. She begged Fanny 
not to let him in; but before she knew it 
Balfour was standing over her, clasping her 
hand in his soft, clammy one. Terror 
shook her form so that her teeth chattered. 

“T want to help you, Dory,” he was 
saying. 

“But — but listen to me — I appreciate 
your kind offer, but—”’ 

Balfour waved away all obstructions 
with one overpowering gesture. 

“ There’s nothing for you to do but ac- 
cept! There’s not another man in the 
world who’d do this kind of thing. Even 
if you don’t love me, I don’t give a da— 
I don’t care!” 
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“ But—” 

Another sweeping gesture as he turned 
his heavy body on the little squeaking 
chair. 

“ When you’re ready to go on the Broad- 
way stage, I have lots of money, and I’m 
a politician. You shall get the best there 
is. I’m a politician, Dory —they’re the 
people who make the laws!” 

Dory sat up in bed, feeling faint and 
fearful of Balfour as he quivered over her 
with this platonic passion. She called the 
faithful Fanny. 

“Give me a little medicine, please, 
dear!” 

Fanny complied, smiling on Balfour, 
and then returned to her post just outside 
the door. 

“You must let me talk now, Harry. 
I’m going to confide in you.” 

“Yes, dear, tell me everything—that’s 
what I’m going to do to you, too.” 

He wiped the perspiration from his 
alarmingly red brow and gazed at her with 
a love-sick, hang-dog expression. 

“Harry, you know Jules Blenner?” 
Dory began, clinching her hands beneath 
the covers. 

“Yes, yes—I know that whole crowd. 
I know Blenner, and that little reporter, 
Harrington, and Felix Grange, who used 
to come to the house so much. Curiously 
enough, one of the best friends I have is 
Mrs. Felix Grange.” 

Pride swelled his throat as he mentioned 
the name of the society leader. 

“Oh, really! Is she nice?” The girl 
— forward eagerly. “I’ve never met 

er.” 

“Of course you haven’t. Felix takes 
good care not to introduce any of the Sand 
crowd to his wife—even though he doesn’t 
care a rap for her. Of course Jules knows 
her, he being Felix’s cousin. Now there’s 
the crowd we'll move in, Dory! That’s 
real class.” 

“ Is—is she beautiful?” 

For some reason Dory felt very curious 
about this woman. 

“Oh, yes—the vampire type, you know. 
The talented Jules is one of her special 
boudoir pets.” 

Almost audibly did Dory’s heart pound. 
She scorned the idea of jealousy, but it was 
useless to feign lack of interest; and Bal- 
four noticed her eagerness. 

“Oh, yes,” he went on. “ Jules sits up 
at the piano and plays, and all the ladies 
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think he’s just the nicest thing. Marion 
Grange wouldn’t part with him for 
worlds!” 

This brought Dory very suddenly to her 


port. 

“ Harry, listen to me! If I ever needed 
a friend, I need one now. I’m going to 
confess to you—but promise me first you 
will not tell it to a soul until I give you 
permission.” 

“T promise, dear —I promise anything 
you ask. With me you only have to wish 
a thing—that’s all. I obey!” 

Dory winced. Then she whispered 
softly: 

“ Jules Blenner is my husband.” 

Too much dazed to speak, sitting on the 
creaking chair, Balfour jumped to his feet 
and pushed it suddenly away. 

“You don’t mean to say you married 
that little piano player?” 

“Don’t call him little—he’s a great 
genius!” 

Balfour started to walk up and down the 
floor, shaking his head so vehemently that 
his flabby cheeks wabbled, and twitching 
his mouth in silent rage. 

Finally he stopped. Looking down at 
Dory’s solemn, troubled eyes, all fury fled 
as her beauty struck him anew, and his 
voice broke in his throat as rage struggled 
with desire. 

“You poor child! This is an awful 
mess you’ve got yourself into. He marries 
you, and then lets you root for yourself in 
a third-rate show! He’s working you to 
death, while he ”—Baliour waved his thick 
hanti—“ while he’s enjoying good dinners 
at Marion Grange’s and being petted by a 
lot of society women. You bet he knows 
better than to interject a good-looking 
young wife at this stage of the game!” 

“ But, Harry, if you’re going to talk like 
that, you’re no friend of mine!” The 
brown curls fell around the oval of her face 
as she raised herself and added with quiet 
severity: “‘ We’d better end this unpleasant 
interview right here.” 

Balfour only saw that anger made her 
flush as pink as coral, and he hastened to 
continue the interview. 

“ Well, that’s just it—I am a friend of 
yours, and I won’t see your life ruined by 
an egotistical little piano player like him!” 
Then, with a heavy thud, he dropped to his 
knees. “ Dory, that fellow has proved that 
he doesn’t love you. Can’t you see he’s 
proved it by leaving you this way? Listen, 
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dear! I'll send my car around to-night— 
you get out of this and come to me. I'll 
arrange everything.” 

“No, no!” 

But Dory could not stop his speech as 
he bent over her, a giant with a fat purple 
head, cruelly clasping the cold little hands. 

“I’m a politician—I can arrange your 
divorce without any trouble. Only come 


. to me and let me make you a queen, as you 


deserve, instead of a bedraggled little beg- 
gar, married to that—” 

Shaking herself free, Dory gathered all 
her force. 

“T tell you it’s impossible. I can’t un- 
derstand your caring for me. You don’t 
wish my friendship, or my love. I know 
you, Harry Balfour! You like people who 
are young and—and when you think 
they’re pretty. I won’t give you even my 
friendship. I—” 

“This is because of that little sneak!” 
he interrupted. “Jules Blenner getting 
you before me, when I have all the money 
you’d want! Jules Blenner, that little par- 
lor snake!” 

“Mr. Balfour, I wish to end this con- 
versation. I am a married woman.” Dory 
raised herself and tilted her childish, round- 
ed chin in her pride. “I am Mrs. Jules 
Blenner!” 

In a moment the big man was on his 
feet, with not a vestige of tenderness left— 
nothing but the animal fury of a hungry 
passion. 

“Well, go to him! Suffer along through 
years of privation! I know his father— 
he’ll see that you have privation, all right. 
He believes in it. It is formative for the 
young. And some time ”—he drew him- 
self up—‘‘ when Harry Balfour is ambas- 
sador—Governor—Senator—permit me to 
bow to the little musician’s wife!” 

“ Ask a favor of you—you?” cried the 
girl. 

On the verge of tears of fury, Dory 
spoke low so that her voice was scarcely 
audible, thereby holding Balfour’s atten- 
tion perfectly. 

“ And some day,” she said, “ you will 
hear that people are proud to know me, 
as the wife of a great musician!” 

Behind the long, dark lashes her eyes 
shone like two dark mystic pools, and the 
tears in them were like stars from heaven 
limpidly reflected there. Balfour rushed 
toward her. 

“Fanny! Fanny!” cried Dory. 
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“ Yes, dear!” 

Fanny answered her friend’s summons 
immediately. 

“ Please show him—” 

But before Dory could finish he had 
brushed by the startled Fanny and was 


gone. 
That night Harry Balfour wrote to Ma- 
rion Grange: 


My vEAR Marion: 

I see your faithful swain, Jules Blenner, has 
forsaken you for a chorus girl named Doreen 
O’Moore, whom he married a couple of months 
ago. It’s being kept secret, I believe—as women 
keep secrets. Every one but the old man knows 
about it. -She’s a cute little thing; but when she’s 
had a good taste of poverty, it won't last long, 
from the way their affairs are running. I’m in- 
closing a newspaper picture of the young lady, 
in tights. For some reason she seems to have it 
in for you. I fancy that Jules wishes himself 
free already. At any rate, it’s another perfect 
dinner guest gone bad on us. Thought this picture 
and the story would amuse our whole crowd. 
Won't old Blenner fume? 

I read with pleasure the brilliant interview given 
by the “ beautiful Mrs. Felix Grange” on anti- 
suffrage. Go to it, Marion! We need women like 
you in the world. 

All the homage of 

Yours sincerely, 
Harry. 


With cruel cunning, Balfour had shot his 
treacherous arrow into the bull’s-eye. One 
week later, on the train to New York, Dory 
saw some startling headlines in an evening 
newspaper—‘ Young musician, son of mil- 
lionaire John Blenner, married. to chorus 
girl whose pretty legs may be seen in our 
picture section.” 

XVI 


THE outlook seemed pretty bleak for 
Dory; but when she reached the New York 
station, her husband hurried upon the plat- 
form and embraced her eagerly. As she 
looked up into his dark eyes, all her trou- 
bles fled, all ugliness disappeared. To him, 
feeling her dear, warm life in his arms 
made all the world seem insignificant be- 
side her. 

They disappeared through the myriads 
of little human spots hurrying away to be 
swallowed up in the great city’s turmoil. 
They were jostled by a busy throng, and 
then, after crossing streets, dodging auto- 
mobiles, horses, and street cars, they ar- 
rived at last in a big room at the top of an 
old-fashioned private house on Washington 

uare. 

There the light burned softly through a 
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purple-shaded lamp, and the lovers were 
within the walls of their castle. Below, the 
ground was bathed in limpid blues and 
golds, and the outlines of buildings were 
lost in the spell of the twilight. As they 
looked out over the park, their hearts ex- 
panded with pride—with ownership. Their 
blood throbbed exuberantly through their 
veins as they gazed upon it together. 

“ Doesn’t the park look lovely, dear?” 
whispered Dory. 

And no king more absolutely owned his 
beautiful estate, or took more pride in it, 
than Jules as he smiled acquiescence and 
suggested a walk around the grounds after 
dinner. 

Holding Dory’s face in his hands, he 
gazed at the rare beauty of it. Though he 
was very young, the cleanness of her soul 
touched him. He kissed her hair, her eyes, 
her mouth. 

On the street, people seemed to draw 
aside to let them pass; and they smiled at 
strangers, not knowing why. They were 
all unconscious that these outsiders looked 
back at them with hunger in their hearts 
as they paid homage to youth and romance. 

When they came back, it was time to 
turn on the soft lights in the big room that 
was their home. The world became sur- 
rounded by four walls done in quiet brown. 
On one side was a baby grand piano; on 
the opposite side, four chairs and an empty 
desk. A grate fire burned dimly at the 
back of the room. Through a low white 
door Dory saw that candles were lighted 
in the small attic bedroom. 

“ We have talked about nothing but our- 
selves, dear,” she said. “ We must decide 
what is to be done about your father. I’m 
afraid he will never receive me, when the 
newspapers say that you have married a 
chorus girl.” 

But again Jules’s strong arms were 
around her, crushing her closer, and in his 
eyes the strange fire burned, illuminating 
Dory’s sad face and making them both 
creatures of another world. 

“We must decide,” she whispered, 
through her moist lips pressed to his. 

“ Yes—to-morrow!”’ he replied. 

Dory’s slender hands pouring his coffee, 
in the morning, would have made Jules a 
happy man indeed had it not been for a 
certain note in his hand. The landlord 
wrote in dispassionate terms that Mr. Blen- 
ner might either pay up four months’ back 
rent or vacate the premises. 
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“What is it? You are not drinking 
your coffee, dear,” said Dory, a premoni- 
tion of trouble passing through her brain. 

“ No—that is, yes, it’s all right, dear.” 

He gulped the coffee, crumpling the note 
in his hand. As he looked from it to his 
lovely, dependent mate, he felt like a weak- 
ling doomed to carry a great marble statue 
of Venus around the world on his back. 
However, like many husbands, he said 
nothing of his fear to his wife—who, like 
many wives, had already guessed the con- 
tents of the letter and was seeking the best 
solution of the difficulty. 

To be sure, the hundred dollars that 
Jules’s father allowed him each month 
would come on the morrow; but that he 
must pay to the landlord for back rent, and 
there would not be one cent for food. No 
matter how beautiful a woman may be, she 
requires at least one meal a day—whereas 
Jules could eat at the houses of adoring 
friends, as he had often done. 

Then what effect would the news of the 
marriage have upon his father? Suppose 
he discontinued the monthly allowance? 
What then? 

It was summer. Jules could get no pu- 
pils in town. There was not a possibility 
of a concert. To be sure, a prospective 
fortune was within his grasp if only he 
could be properly introduced to the concert 
public. Narlow, the impresario, had of- 
fered to launch him as “ America’s most 
brilliant pianist.” Narlow had perfect con- 
fidence in the young musician’s genius, and 
assured him of success—but five thousand 
dollars would have to be raised as financial 
backing. With this amount fifty contracts 
for the following year were guaranteed— 
all profitable ones. 

Jules’s father had stubbornly refused to 
advance the money, giving as his reason 
that he thought it absurd for a man to 
have to pay for the privilege of doing his 
work. Jules explained that money was 
needed for press work, for the manager’s 
preliminary expenses, and for numerous 
other necessary items; but his pleas fell on 
deaf ears. His operetta, which he had 
written to a libretto by Jack Harrington, 
had been returned by all the managers in 
New York. 

“ Jules, tell me what it is,” pleaded his 
wife. “Talk to me. You are worried 
about your father, or—” 

“You see, Dory, it is impossible for me 
to play just now without financial backing. 
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Narlow is a good manager, but he needs 
money—money for his traveling expenses 
and for advertising. The launching of an 
artist depends entirely upon the way in 
which his name is brought before the pub- 
lic. It will cost five thousand dollars the 
first year. The second year I could make 
expenses. The third year I should be 
known and sought by managers. My com- 
positions would be recognized and appre- 
ciated, and I should tread the upper paths, 
for which I am trained. If father refuses 
me the money, no one else will advance it. 
Outsiders would think it too uncertain an 
investment; and the alternative will be that 
I'll just teach and play in little orchestras 
and be hopelessly middle class!” 

He waved his hands and walked across 
the floor while this idea presented itself to 
him. He covered his eyes with his hands, 
as if to shut out the revolting sight. 

“Tt would kill me!” he cried. “I must 
have a career! I can play all around any 
one, Dory! I can bring them to my feet!” 
Impulsively he took her head in his hands 
and kissed her. “ Dory, it is for you I 
want all this, you sweet thing!” 

Quietly Dory took him in her arms. 

“ Jules,” she whispered, “I have de- 
prived you of your chance!” 

“ But—” he began in protest. 

“No,” she smiled. “I know, Jules. 
There may have been little chance of your 
father investing money in your career, but 
now there is none at all. Oh, Juley, if I 
can only help, dear one, I will!” 

“T don’t see that you can help much, 
unless you get a good job—and you see 
you have no experience or training to speak 
of. You know, dear, we haven’t any 
money—when I pay my rent to-morrow 
we shall scarcely have a cent left.” It had 
been said, and he flung himself around on 
= chair. “I’m sorry to have to tell you 
this.” 

It was with a heavy heart that Dory 
smiled and laid her cheek against his fore- 
head. 

“ Dearest, we have married—it was the 
best thing for us to do—and now we'll 
carry it through. I'll think out a way. 


I'll go to see your father, and later I’ll get 
@ small part in a good show.” 
Jules kissed her hand and stopped her. 
“T don’t like to discourage you, dear, 
but I’m afraid we’re up against it. At this 
time of year there’s nothing in town for 
He drew back and ran 


either you or me.” 

















his fingers through his shining black hair 
as his dark face became livid with fury. 

“God!” he muttered. “ Whoever gave 
out the news of our marriage has my curse 
—I tell you that! I hope they’ll suffer for 
it, just as they are making me suffer now! 
I had just about got father prepared, and 
a little later everything would have been 
all right!” 

Once more Dory took him in her arms, 
but he remained rigid, grinding his teeth 
and scowling. 

“T mean it! I was just accustoming 
father to the idea, and arranging things so 
that he’d meet you first and see that you 
are a lady. That ”—he pointed to the 
newspaper—‘ spoils everything!” 

With an impatient gesture he pushed 
away the cup of coffee that Dory had just 
poured him. Tears welled up in the girl’s 
throat; but immediately they were con- 
trolled, and in a quiet voice she reasoned 
with him, advised him, subjugated him. 

For the first time he had been almost 
cross with her. The outburst threw no 
pleasant light on Jules’s nature. When 
fortune turned from him, he threw his woes 
upon the woman he loved best—the wom- 
an for whom he said that he wanted every- 
thing. A tender smile hovered on Dory’s 
lips as she noted this trait in his character. 

“You poor boy!” she whispered. 

When Dory was alone, looking out over 
the little park, she began to think. 

Life is an art. Happiness can only be 
produced by tolerance and mutual under- 
standing. Her Jules, as a musician, was a 
genius; as a man, he was a willful child. 
She would try to understand. She would 
pray, too, for tolerance. 

The situation seemed hopeless to Dory, 
for she began to feel that Jules would never 
do a man’s work. Darkness surrounded 
her. Slowly the girl dropped to her knees. 

Presently, as if some gracious rain from 
heaven had poured a merciful shower upon 
a dying rose, she relaxed and sobbed. Her 
dark thoughts fled; she lay down upon the 
lounge, and her eyelids became heavy. The 
outlines of the room disappeared, and in 
another moment she was sound asleep. 


XVII 


Two hours passed before Dory awak- 
ened. Not expecting Jules home for lunch- 
eon, she decided to go and see Zoe Sand. 

“ Zodie shall hear my secret,” she said 
to herself, as she put some finishing touches 
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on her task of setting the apartment in 
order. 

She patted the white bed, and peered 
into closets, and was thrilled to see them 
look so well. Her own belongings she would 
keep in a box, which she would cover with 
cretonne and put under the bed. Then 
Jules would have the one bureau all to 
himself. 

For a moment she paused and wondered 
if he would permit her to make this sac- 
rifice. It may be added here that he did 
so without appearing to notice it at all. 

It was twelve o’clock — luncheon time. 
It would not be a considerate thing for her 
to impose on the Sands for a meal. She 
had had no news of Zoe since those two 
letters written on luxurious stationery. On 
second thought, that bit of extravagance 
probably meant nothing. It would be just 
like Zoe to spend her last dollar on such 
foolishness! 

Dory decided to buy a bottle of milk for 
eight cents and some buns for three cents, 
and to have her lunch in Zodie’s room. 
The Sands must have changed their board- 
ing house, for she saw their address on 
Jules’s telephone card. It was on Park 
Avenue. She would have to ask the janitor 
how to get there. 

On went the black hat and the gray 
princesse dress —a little tight now, that 
princesse dress; but that was a mere trifle. 
In Dory’s heart there was nothing but con- 
tentment and hope. Poor Zoe probably 
needed comforting, and would be delighted 
to have some one with whom to talk over 
her troubles. 

The janitor told Dory that she could buy 
her milk at the corner, and advised her to 
go up Fifth Avenue to Fifty-Fourth Street 
on a bus and then walk over to Park Ave- 
nue. When she had done this, and had 
found the number she was seeking, she felt 
sure that she had made a mistake. This 
palatial apartment house could not be Zoe’s 
residence! 

She spoke to the man in livery at the 
door, who scowled contemptuously upon 
her milk bottle and her package of buns. 

“ Excuse me,” she said. “ I think I have 
the wrong address. It’s Miss Zoe Sand I 
want to see.” 

“ Well, she is on the sixth floor, miss, 
but all packages are delivered at the other 
door—right round the side entrance, 
please.” 

And Dory found herself being escorted 
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by him of the brass buttons to the servants’ 
entrance. She had arrived at the sign be- 
fore she protested. 

“No, no—I am a friend of Miss 
Sand’s.” She headed for the front door 
again. “I—I—” 

“ What name, please?” asked he of the 
solemn importance. “I'll send your name 
up to Miss Sand.” 

“ Miss—that is, Mrs.—er—Miss Doreen 
O’Moore.” 

Once more the flunky looked her over, 
and then announced the name to the 
switchboard operator. 

The only feeling Dory had was in the 
arms squeezing her packages. 

“ Come right up, please,” she was told. 

And, stepping in a mirrored elevator, an- 
other flunky beckoned her. At Zoe’s door 
there appeared a maid dressed in gray, 
with white cap and apron. 

“ Miss Sand?” faltered Dory. 

“ Yes, ma’am—you’re to come in.” 

This very chic person reached for the 
visitor’s packages, and in giving her the 
bread poor Dory spilled the milk all over 
the costly carpet. Confusion overwhelmed 
her, but the Irish maid took one look at 
her and the débris and burst out laughing. 
Dory promptly embraced the girl and 
walked right on into the salon. 

While listening to her heart pound audi- 
bly, Dory stood in the middle of the sump- 
tuous room, bravely but vainly endeavor- 
ing to grasp the situation. So this was 
Zoe’s apartment! 

She looked around. The large room was 
done in amethystine tones. On the walls, 
which were paneled in gray wood, were 
some French water colors and a proof en- 
graving of one of Romney’s “ Lady Hamil- 
tons.” Transparent moonlight blue silk 
hung at the long windows, casting a mys- 
terious light upon the French furniture, 
which was upholstered in amethyst bro- 
cades, and the thick plain violet rug that 
nearly covered the gray floor. Here and 
there was a bijou of rare value, just giving 
the proper accent. 

As Dory gazed at one of these—a red 
Chinese porcelain— she saw a laughing- 
eyed dryad in the doorway—a vision whose 
skin gleamed through floating chiffons. 
Dory felt as if she must examine that, too; 
but in another instant, with a high-pitched 
cry, the supposed vision rushed toward her, 
and the two girls were clasped in each 
other’s embrace. 
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Zoe stood off that Dory might gaze in 
admiration. She wore a violet tea gown— 
if it could be called a tea gown; but it 
would be more apt to describe this filmy 
cloud as a drapery of violet chiffon. On her 
feet were purple slippers with gleaming 
buckles, and flesh-colored stockings could 
be seen through the chiffon at least to her 
knees. Rubies in delicate settings were on 
her slender throat. To Dory it seemed as 
if her friend had been remolded by some 
magic process, so wonderfully were the 
girl’s charms emphasized by her clothes and 
surroundings. 

“Well, booby, don’t stand there like a 
dunce! Tell me what you think of it,” 
demanded Zoe. 

“ Why, it’s lovely!” said Dory. 

One had to say something. It seemed 
to her there never was such a pitiful-look- 
ing object as she must be, contrasted with 
the radiant Zoe. Her feet seemed to grow 
to a gigantic size—a way they had when 
she became conscious of her poor clothes. 

“ For the love of Mike, who’s your fairy 
godmother?” inquired Dory. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Zoe, as she went 
right up the scale in the spectacular laugh 
for which she had often been reproved at 
the seminary. “Ha, ha! There ain’t no 
such animal as a fairy godmother. For a 
girl, Dory, the story goes like this ”—Zoe 
touched her jeweled fingers together— 
“there once was a fairy godfather who 
gave the poor but charming girl ”—indi- 
cating herself—‘‘ her chance, and three 
wishes.” 

“ Three wishes if she took the chance,” 
supplied Dory. 

Then, jewels, violet drapery, and all, 
Dory infolded Zoe in her protecting young 
arms. 

“ Now, don’t preach,” said Zoe. 

But before her friend could answer, the 
curtains parted; and now Dory really did 
rub her eyes—for there in the doorway a 
tall, dark man appeared in his lounging 
robe. It was Felix Grange. 


Grange quickly excused himself and 
went to his room to dress. 

While Dory was being led to Zoe’s bed- 
room, a million muddled thoughts seemed 
to fly through her head as the whole situa- 
tion began to dawn upon her. 

“ Zoe, I can’t believe it!” she whispered. 
“cc Zoe! ” 

“ Well, what do you think of me?” de- 














manded Zoe through her half-closed eyes. 
“ Am I not a smart girl to make a catch like 
dear old Felix?” 

“But, dearest, when did all this hap- 

n? Tell me!” 

“Ye gods, Dory, you look like a young 
funeral! Believe me, the time you should 
have looked like that was when I left you 
and came back to town. Mother was 
spiffed all the time, and had no money. 
Jack Harrington certainly had no money— 
nothing but hard luck. Then I met Felix, 
just out of the sanatorium, and needing 
sympathy, which he didn’t get from that 
cat of a wife of his.” Zoe’s eyes became 
two disks of black rage. “ She was always 
so respectable—she couldn't know any- 
body! And she spends her life with a lot 
of parlor snakes—her protégés, she calls 
them. So— well, Felix and I had some 
cute little luncheons together, and I made 
him crazy about me. It was partly my sug- 
gestion that he should send poor mother to 
a nice place in the country, where she'll be 
well cared for, and that he and I should 
take a little flat together. People think 
he’s a relative of mother’s, and we’ve a 
brand-new little set of friends.” 

“But Jack!” whispered Dory, for she 
sensed a possible secret. ‘‘ What became 
of poor Jack Harrington?” 

“ Sh-sh!” replied Zoe, also in a whisper. 
“You don’t suppose I’ve given up Jack?” 
Her eyes turned up more than ever at the 
corners, and she gritted her white, even 
teeth. ‘“ Now I have everything I desire 
in the world—money, beautiful things, and 
love. I shall always love Jack, Dory,” she 
whispered. ‘“ You are the only soul in the 
world who knows that!” 

“ But how can you see him now, dear?” 

“How? Stupid! He comes here—poor 
old Felix never suspects me. You shall 
meet him at dinner, at card parties. In 
fact, I’ve ‘taken up bridge as an excuse to 
have to call Jack in to make a fourth.” 

Dory shivered. 

“Oh, Zodie, I’m afraid for you, dear! 
I'm—” 

Purple lights filled her eyes and made 
the brown of them almost blue as her heart 
sank under this revelation from Zoe. 

“Don’t shiver, stupid child! All the 
married women I have ever known had a 
lover—it’s being done in polite society, 
Dory. Felix is like a husband, though we 
are not married; he’s a dear old thing who 
pays the bills. We're very happy together. 
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What more could a woman want, I ask 
you?” 

Dory looked at ‘her. 

“ You purposely made Felix crazy about 
you, Zodie— for money — knowing your 
heart belongs to Jack?” 

Clenching those vicious teeth, dilating 
her thin nostrils, Zoe once more looked at 
Dory in that curious way she had—through 
half-closed, dimly burning eyes. 

“ Yes,” she said, stretching her body like 
: healthy young animal. “ Yes—I made 

im.” 

Dory understood; for had she not seen 
Zoe move men at will? Had she not many 
times seen her speak to men with her eyes 
—black disks beneath a tangle of dark hair 
—eyes that said evil things? In a room 
she would walk a man, and, though 
she did not touch him, he felt her strange 
animal allure. Unhappy indeed was the 
man whom she willed to her side, but who 
wished to resist. In spite of his better na- 
ture, she had the power to wind herself in 
his dreams, day and night, like some: in- 
toxicating perfume from the East. 

“ Come on in and see my bedroom, Dory 
—I want to know what you think of it. I 
did the decorating myself.” 

And indeed the room expressed the girl 
—for there was a touch of the medieval in 
Zoe. Its color motive was deep, dark red 
and that warm old gold used on cathedral 
altars. Near the foot of the bed was a 
prie-dieu of Renaissance workmanship. 
Over the head of the bed an exquisitely 
carved crucifix of old ivory hung on a piece 
of antique Venetian brocade. 

Dory went from one piece to another, 
examining everything with little cries like 
a delighted child. Her thoughts came back 
to her friend as she heard Zoe striking a 

match and saying in her high-pitched 
voice: 

“ Ah, Dory, to be quite frank with you, 
I don’t honestly care about any one in the 
world, while I have all the cigarettes I 
want! Of course I like Jack more than 
any one—and you know I love you, dar- 
ling; but a nice place to stay, and people 
adoring me—I don’t really care about any- 
thing else. Any good-looking girl can have 
it, and—Dory, this is meant for you—she’s 

a fool if she don’t take it—an absolute 
fool!” 

It was then that Felix reappeared, per- 
fectly groomed in a gray suit, with a dark 
red carnation as a boutonniére. He was 
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thinner than he had been before his illness, 
and the pallor of his face made his blue 
eyes darker and larger. His black hair was 
brushed straight back from his fine fore- 
head, showing a few streaks of white at the 
temples. 

Dory was struck with his handsomeness. 
He went over and sat beside her with the 
same confidence he had shown when they 
first met at Mrs. Sand’s house, hardly a 
year before. He might have been Zoe’s hus- 
band, for all one could glean from his at- 
titude toward her girl friend. There was 
not a word about the present situation— 
nothing but friendly interest in Dory’s 
circumstances. 

She noticed that the line was cut deeper 
between his heavily lashed eyes, and that 
he had shorn his mustache. She saw that 
his mouth was large and firm and curious- 
ly curved, a perfect frame for his strong 
white teeth. He smiled adorably, Dory 
thought. 

He told Dory that he had read of her 
marriage, but had not seen Jules to con- 
gratulate him. He said she was too good 
for Jules, and that he intended telling 
Jules’s father so when he dined with him 
that night. 


“ But, Felix, didn’t that look dreadful 
in the newspaper, about my being a little 
chorus girl? That’s what I was, of course, 
but somehow I think Jules’s father will 
have got an unfair idea of me.” 

Drawing his brows together, Felix made 
an impatient gesture. 


“ Ah!” he said. “Of course, old Blen- 
ner is a sour old man. He never permitted 
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himself to enjoy anything but misery, and 
he has always luxuriated in making a sort 
of trained black sheep out of Jules; but 
don’t worry about it, Dory—we’ll see what 
can be done.” 

“ How did that ever get into the papers, 
anyway?” asked Zoe. “It was certainly 
a rotten piece of luck for you.” 

“T can’t imagine,” said Dory. “Of 
course, poor Jules is desolate. He acted as 
if it was utterly hopeless this morning; but 

”—Dory’s eyes reflected the beautiful 
mystery of her secret-—‘‘I have not given 
up hope. I may be able to help him.” 

Just then luncheon was announced, 
much to Dory’s satisfaction, and they all 
passed into the charming blue and yellow 
dining room. 

Dory was just about to inquire as to the 
health of Mrs. Grange, but she refrained. 
Then she almost asked about Jack Har- 
rington, but again she refrained. And the 
next person whose name her lips started to 
form was Harry Balfour, but of this, too, 
she thought better. 

Zoe’s usual loquaciousness at meals 
seemed to have forsaken her. No one said 
anything until Felix, obviously to relieve 
the silence, asked Dory about her theatrical 
experiences, and encouraged her to talk 
about the people in the opera company. 

Finally coffee was served. Then Felix 
begged to be excused, saying that he was 
due at his office. He kissed Zoe good-by 
and shook hands with Dory. As he pressed 
her hand for a moment, he whispered: 

“ Try not to think too hard of us, Dory. 
We want your friendship very much!” 


(To be continued in the July number of Munsey’s Macazine) 





MY LADY’S EYES 


My lady’s eyes, pensive or bright, 
Soft-shadowed like spring's changeful skies, 
Are often fountains of clear light— 
My lady’s eyes. 


At times quite coy, then subtly wise 
To shield her thoughts that shrink from sight, 
Though in them a sweet challenge lies. 


My heart is not in hopeless plight, 
For love at last will gain the prize, 
If I have learned to read aright 
My lady’s eyes! 


William Hamilton Hayne 
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The Divorce Ring 


THE STORY OF TWO MEN WHO THOUGHT THEY UNDERSTOOD 


“WM engaged to be divorced,” the girl 
I explained, indicating a ring of unusual 
design which she wore upon the sec- 
ond finger of her left hand—the finger usu- 
ally sacred to another kind of engagement. 
“Engaged to be divorced?” Stanwood 
gasped, bending over her hand to examine 
the ring more closely. 

They were sitting on the veranda of Spin- 
drift, which is, as you may know, quite the 
most exclusive caravansary overlooking the 
blue Pacific. Somewhere between heaven 
and Elysium—that is, as Californians will 
assure you, somewhere between San Diego 
and Santa Barbara—Spindrift occupies a 
site whose beauties long ago appealed tothe 
Franciscan monks. Behind it rise the green 
hills and purple mountains of the Coast 
Range. Before it lies a wide, long beach of 
golden sand, framing the deep blue-green 
of the sea. 

Stanwood knew that the girl bore the 
prefix “ Mrs.” Mrs. Henry Martin—he 
had casually read the name on the register. 

She was alone, and he was alone. Spin- 
drift is not the sort of place where a dis- 
criminating person— and Stanwood was 
that, if nothing else—cares to be alone. 
Besides, they were the youngest pair there. 
Youth, as even the‘ancients knew, has little 
regard for the more rigid proprieties. It 
was very simple for Stanwood to meet her. 

He had asked her—tactfully, he thought 
—if she was divorced. It was the first al- 
lusion to her marriage. Then she had 
shown him the ring, which was the only 
one she wore. 

“Yes, of course,” she went on quite se- 
riously. “It’s quite the thing now. And 
why not, pray? We have engagement 
rings, wedding rings—why not an engaged- 
for-divorce ring, and another to show that 
the final decree has at last been granted? 


WOMEN 


By Jack Whitman 
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I think it simplifies everything. You can 
tell at a glance just which of the four 
classes one is in—sinking, drowned, saved, 
or resuscitated.” 

“ And you are—” 

“ Oh, I’m in the third class—saved; but 
I shall be resuscitated soon; and then— 


freedom! Henry hasn’t a chance. He 
never had a chance. He made all kinds of 
plans, the most elaborate legal defense, you 
know; and I didn’t do a thing until we got 
to the court room. Then I grinned at the 
judge — and Henry’s plans never had a 
chance.” 

“Smiled,” corrected Stanwood. “I 
don’t think you would grin even in court.” 

“T grinned!” insisted the girl. “The 
judge was old and nearsighted, and 
couldn’t see a smile. I had to make it a 
grin, even at the risk of being unladylike. 
No doubt Henry was shocked. He’s too 
proper for worlds. Why, he insisted on a 
church wedding! Fancy a man doing that 
—when I wanted to elope by airplane!” 

“And abduct a parson en route, I'll 
wager,” chuckled Stanwood, who formed a 
perfect mental picture of the correct and 
proper Henry. “ But tell me about him— 
your husband, I mean—f it isn’t too pain- 
ful a subject.” 

“Painful? It’s funny! Well, to begin 
with the first chapter—” 

As the story writers say, she told him all. 
Without half trying, Stanwood elicited 
everything of interest regarding Henry 
Martin, his ways and habits, their romance, 
their marriage, her rebellion, and Henry’s 
devotion. 

Stanwood, who was more imaginative 
than most men, understood Henry Martin 
rather better than most men would. The 
man, he saw, was utterly and absolutely 
honest, fine, and square; he loved Jean- 
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nette—the girl’s name fell from her lips 
with unconscious naiveté in the midst of 
her narrative—beyond measure; he would 
do everything in his power to win her back. 

But that would not be easy, for beneath 
her soft girlishness there was a determined 
obstinacy, just as strong as the traits of 
Henry’s character that she had found un- 
endurable. She was so beautiful that 
Henry would go on loving her, and want- 
ing her, and trying to win her back, forever 
and a day. Her picture of Henry made 
that very clear to Stanwood. 

Even now, she said, Henry was undoubt- 
edly seeking her, to plead with her; but she 
had succeeded in throwing him off the trail. 
He hadn’t a chance, she repeated. The 
final decree would soon be granted, and she 
would be free. 

Interested as he was in the clash of their 
temperaments, Stanwood at first overlooked 
the moving cause of the divorce itself; but, 
in his thorough way, he came back to it at 
last. 

“ T forgot to tell you that,” Jeannette ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Now isn’t that just like me? 
And that’s the funniest part of all!” 

She paused to laugh gayly at the memory. 
Stanwood thought of all the divorcees he 
had tried to comfort, for one reason and 
another, and marveled at the uniqueness of 
the girl before him. He had never before 
seen a divorcee who had laughed gayly; 
many had laughed sadly, bitterly, or ma- 
liciously, but none gayly. 

Yet there could be no question about her 
love for Henry when they were married, a 
few short months ago. She was in no way 
mercenary, if indeed she had ever given a 
thought to money. Love was the only 
cause that could make so attractive a girl 
marry anybody. Even now there was a 
charming, rather shy, tenderness when she 
spoke his name. 

Stanwood had always considered Henry 
& most commonplace and plebeian name, 
but as it left her lips it seemed to connote 
strength, courage, nobility, and reserve. 

“You see,” Jeannette explained, “ it all 
started when we were packing — packing 
our trunks, I mean. We had been married 
just a week, and we were starting the sec- 
ond stage of our honeymoon. Henry had 
bought two very modern and very compli- 
cated wardrobe trunks—sort of efficiency 
trunks. Henry was always strong for ef- 
ficiency, even in packing. Isn’t that 
funny?” 
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“ And you just toss your things in any 
old way—as I do,” observed Stanwood. 
“ And Henry tried to teach you better.” 

“ How did you know? Oh, you must be 
psychic!” 

Stanwood laughed at her wide-eyed sur- 
prise. He knew the situation very well, for 
it was precisely the same, except that it 
was reversed, as that which had broken off 
his own romance with Anne Deering. 

“ That’s it in a pine-nut shell!” Jean- 
nette exclaimed. “ Henry’s orderly, neat, 
and efficient. I’m messy, jumbled, and— 
and—just what Henry said—I’m incodr- 
dinated. And I don’t care!” 

“Neither do I,” Stanwood said, and 
smiled encouragingly. 

“You should have seen the bridal suite 
that morning! We were to catch a nine- 
o’clock train, and Henry was up at half 
past six. By seven he had bathed and 
shaved. By half past seven he had laid out 
ihis things and made ready for packing. By 
eight he was packed and standing around, 
superciliously observing my bungling at- 
tempts. When I saw what he had done I 
thought I had married a valet! I was in 
negligee until eight. Then I began tossing 
my stuff into the trunk, while Henry looked 
on annoyingly. The more he looked, the 
madder I got. I wadded up waists and 
blouses and stockings, and pitched them 
into the trunk from the far corners of the 
room. Then, when I found a lot of surplus 
all over the room, I churned the stuff down 
into the trunk and jammed it all in. It was 
half past eight when Henry, who had 
looked on in exasperating silence, took my 
hands and held them while he spoke very 
calmly. 

“* Jeannette,’ he said, ‘ let me show you 
how to pack.’ 

“Then he began to take out. everything 
I had put in, and to ‘hang it up properly in 
his darned complicated trunk. He acted 
like a school-teacher with a yardstick— 
there’s something indecent about illustrated 
lectures like that. 

“* We'll miss the train,’ I said. 

“And he had the indelicacy to smile 
calmly and reply: ‘ It will be well worth it, 
dear, if only you learn, once and for all, 
how to pack.’ 

“ Right there I decided that I would 
never, never learn anything. And I per- 
sisted in my ignorance just as long as Henry 
played schoolmaster!” 

“I sympathize with you from the bottom 
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THE DIVORCE RING 


of my heart,” sighed Stanwood, who was 
thinking of Anne Deering. 

“Thanks! But the best is yet to come. 
The next episode will be shown in this the- 
ater next week. It might be called the epi- 
sode of the lost umbrella in the blood-cur- 
dling serial entitled, ‘ Married by Mistake.’ 
Some time before we were married—right 
after we were engaged, I think it was— 
Henry gave me a perfectly gorgeous green- 
silk umbrella, with a chased gold handle. 
It was one I particularly liked. The thing 
about it that pleased Henry was some new- 
fangled twist that was supposed to make 
it non-losable. The handle had an attach- 
ment on it like a tie clasp, and as long as 
the umbrella was on the arm it simply had 
to. stay there; but the inventor hadn’t 
thought far or deep enough for losers like 
me. I could lose anything! I used to lose 
the piece of string my mother tied on my 
finger to remember by. 

“ Poor Henry raved about the device. It 
was wonderful, epoch-making, and all that 
sort of thing, he said. The inventor was a 
benefactor of humanity, along with Edison 
and the man who made the ouija-board; 
but all I could see was the beautiful shade 
of green.” 

“ And you lost it?” asked Stanwood, who 
could never keep an umbrella. 

“ Yes, I succeeded in losing it, despite the 
inventor and Henry and a score of people— 
waiters and hat boys and things—who in- 
sisted on bringing it to me.” 

“ You tried to lose it!” 

“Well, what would you do if a person 
kept telling you a thing was non-losable 
every time you took it for an airing? Of 
course I lost it—that is, I lost it for a while, 
but the darned thing stuck closer than a 
sister—or Henry. This time I put it in 
storage and lost the check. I'll bet it never 
gets out of there! 

“ But I’m getting away from my episode. 
The really sensational drama happened like 
this—we went out to dinner, Henry and I, 
and I left the umbrella behind. We hadn’t 
walked half a block when a waiter came 
running after us to restore it to me. I be- 
gan to be superstitious; I thought maybe 
the thing was really non-losable. And 
Henry raved! He delivered a perfect lec- 
ture on how to remember where you put 
your things, and I got madder than ever. 

“ Well, next morning—this was after our 
marriage, of course—I couldn’t find the 
umbrella. I searched our apartment over 


and over, and it simply wasn’t there. Isat ~ 
down to think. I tried to remember the 
rules Henry had given for remembering, 
but naturally, if you can remember rules 
like that, you don’t need them. I couldn’t 
remember a thing. The last time I had 
seen the umbrella was when the waiter ran 
after us and handed it to me. The rest of 
the evening was a blank, so far as umbrel- 
las were concerned. 

“ It was raining. Henry had gone to the 
office, and expected me to meet him for 
lunch; but I couldn’t go out without an 
umbrella. I searched madly through the 
apartment. Now I wanted the umbrella, 
needed it, and at last it seemed thoroughly 
lost. I needed it so badly that I began to 
remember bits of the evening before. I re- 
membered that we had stopped at a drug 
store, a candy shop, and a florist’s on the 
way home, and I decided to try them all. 
Perhaps I had left it in one of them. It 
was raining terribly by this time, and the 
three shops were several blocks apart; but 
I struck out bravely and made my rounds. 
No umbrella! 

“ When I met Henry I was wet to the 
skin. He put me in a taxi, took me to a 
warm restaurant, where I ate in discomfort 
while he lectured me once again upon the 
disease of Jositis and its therapeutics. Wet, 
hungry, and lectured all at once—it was too 
much! I got right up from the table and 
fled to the taxi. 

“Henry caught another taxi and got 
home almost as soon as I did. He found 
me tossing my things into a bag. I was 
through. I had had enough of lectures at 
college without taking a postgraduate 
course in matrimony. Henry—darn him— 
was as calm and professorial as ever, and 
he continued his lecture while I packed. 
Then, to demonstrate, he showed me how to 
search an apartment thoroughly and effi- 
ciently. He began in one corner and went 
thoroughly through all rooms, while I pro- 
tested that the umbrella was not there and 
that he was a complete idiot.” 

Jeannette gave a long sigh. 

“ And he really found it, didn’t he?” 
asked Stanwood. 

“How did you guess that? Yes, he 
found it, of course. He was too efficient to 
miss anything. He found it behind a closet 
door, which had been open all the time. 
But who, I ask you, would look in a place 
like that? And how did I know the door 
had been open? As Henry said, things are 
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always lost in the most obvious places; but 
what’s obvious to Henry is too hard for me 
to guess. He was so tolerantly superior 
about it that I marched out and left him. 
He didn’t believe I meant it—his old effi- 
ciency failed him there—until he got a note 
from my lawyer telling him he was being 
efficiently divorced!” 


II 


FurTHER details of Jeannette’s matri- 
monial experience were cut off just then by 
the blustering approach of Mrs. Davenport 
Jones and her entourage. Even calm and 
exclusive Spindrift was thrilled by the ar- 
rival of Mrs. Jones, for not only was the 
lady superlatively rich, but she was also 
unbelievably fat and no less efficient. In 
addition, she was the aunt of Mr. Henry 
Martin. 

“ Q-o-oh!” gasped Jeannette. “ Henry’s 
Aunt Martha! Don’t let her see me, 
please!” 

Henry’s aunt had no eyes for any one 
just then but her flock of servants, who ap- 
proached the veranda in battle formation, 
awaiting her commands. Jeannette dashed 
down the veranda, rounded the corner, and 
sought concealment in the hotel garden. 

Stanwood made sure that the worthy 
Mrs. Jones had not seen her niece by mar- 
riage, and then approached her. He did 
not speak to her until she had finished is- 
suing commands. Then he bowed very low. 

“ Dear Mrs. Jones!” he smiled. “I was 
hoping some one interesting would appear. 
I’ve been bored to death by nature.” 

Mrs. Jones beamed, and allowed Stan- 
wood to take her arm as they entered the 
hotel. He walked with her up to the desk 
and offered to sign for her, but she had al- 
ready turned, pen in hand, to the register. 
As she looked down, she dropped the pen 
and bent closer over the large book, held by 
a smiling clerk. 

“ What—Mrs. Henry Martin?” gasped 
Mrs. Jones. “ Where is she? Jeannette! 
Oh, Jeannette!” 

Naturally there was no answer to her 
call, for Jeannette, just then, was bent upon 
concealing herself in the thickest part of 
the privet hedge that grew tall around the 
tennis courts. 

Mrs. Davenport Jones abruptly turned 
to Stanwood. 

- “ Where is Jeannette?” she demanded of 

im. 

He assumed 


“ Jeannette? Jeannette?” 
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an air of perplexity quite well, while the 
hotel clerk listened intently to catch his 
particular cue. “Oh, do you mean Mrs. 
Martin? Let me see, Henry Martin’s your 
nephew, isn’t he?” 

“ Where is the girl?” Aunt Martha stern- 
ly asked. 

““ Why, she left here two days ago,” Stan- 
wood blithely lied, winking solemnly at the 
clerk. 

“ Where'd she go?” Aunt Martha wanted 
to know. 

“T don’t know.” 

Stanwood smiled, as if this was a good 
joke; and he was literally truthful at the 
moment, for he didn’t know just where 
Jeannette had sought a hiding place. 

Mrs. Jones turned to the clerk, signify- 
ing that he should answer. 

“ She left no address,” said that young 
man, with the same exasperating smile ‘and 
flash of white teeth. 

Stanwood knew that the clerk was a lad 
who would go far. He dug into his wallet 
for a twenty-dollar bill as Mrs. Jones de- 
manded a telegraph blank. He slipped the 
bill to the young man, and, while the lady 
was engaged in the composition of a sum- 
mons to Henry Martin, he quietly walked 
out to find Jeannette. Not if he could help 
it would she ever again fall into the clutches 
of the deadly efficient! 


Ill 


WHEN Mr. Henry Martin received his 
aunt’s telegram from Spindrift, which he 
knew as a particularly dangerous place for 
divorcees — because nature and art there 
conspired to foster romance despite conven- 
tion—he lost the last shred of orderliness 
and efficiency that had clung to him after 
Jeannette’s departure. 

He no longer cared about the fine art of 
packing a trunk. He lost two new hats in 
as many days. He couldn’t remember any- 
thing, and didn’t care. He could think only 
of Jeannette and make plans, most of which 
were rejected as soon as made, to win her 
back. 

If necessary, to win her love, he would 
wear his hair long, cultivate absent-mind- 
edness, and scatter cigarette ashes all over 
the floor. He would be as irresponsible and 
as inefficient as he had been the contrary. 
He would become positively Bohemian, if 
necessary, though he loathed the word and 
all its connotations. 

Henry read the telegram once and dashed 
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out of the house. He pursued a taxi down 
the street, caught it at the corner, and sped 
to the station. He didn’t stop for a clean 
collar, and he didn’t give a thought to pack- 
ing a bag. It was enough to him that Jean- 
nette was located. He must be near her— 
hatless, collarless, shoeless, if need be, but 
near her. 

He caught the train on the fly, and could 
not restrain himself from pacing up and 
down the aisle all the way to Spindrift. 
The passengers thought he was a new con- 
ductor being broken in, and the conductor 
suspected him of being an inspector, so he 
was given a wide berth. 

No one could have recognized the effi- 
cient and decorous Henry in the new man 
who leaped from the train as it rolled into 
Spindrift, jumped for a taxi, and urged the 
chauffeur to “go the limit” up the hill 
road to the hotel. 

Even Mrs. Davenport Jones, whose idol 
he was, did not know her proper young 
nephew as he dashed madly up the steps 
and shouted to her. She raised her lor- 
gnette to stare at this rude being who some- 
how reminded her of her late money-mak- 
ing husband. Then she saw it was Henry. 

“My poor dear boy!” she began to con- 
sole him at once. “ Jeannette has gone 
away. She was here two days ago, but she 
left and didn’t give an address.” 

“Why didn’t you stop her?” Henry de- 
manded. Without waiting for a reply, he 
ran into the reception room and over to the 
clerk. “ Where’s Mrs. Martin?” 

The clerk observed that Henry did not 
make any movement in the direction of his 
* pocket. Then he smiled blandly, showed 
his teeth, and informed the truculent hus- 
band that this wife had been gone two days. 

Henry scowled and tore a fifty-dollar bill 
from a gigantic roll — the only efficiency 
measure he had thought of. The clerk 
stammered and murmured that he might 
be mistaken, as his hand closed over the 
bill. He referred to the register with sedu- 
lous care and then looked up at Henry. 

“T beg your pardon. It was my mis- 
take. Mrs. Henry Martin left hurriedly 
this morning, just before Mrs. Jones came.” 
He continued to smile, while Henry glared 
at him. “And Mr. Rupert Stanwood ar- 
ranged to have her bags sent on to him at 
—where was it? I don’t quite recall—” 

There was a curious, suggestive inflection 
in the clerk’s voice. Henry recognized it 
and peeled off another bill. 


“Oh, yes!” The clerk’s memory was 
suddenly restored. “ It was five miles down 
the beach. There’s a little inn down there 
—a very quiet place called Crestmont.” 

Henry was already at the door when the 
bulk of Mrs. Jones impeded his progress. 
She looked so consoling that Henry let his 
wrath fall upon her. 


“ She’s gone off with another man!” he — 


cried. “I drove her to it! And it’s all 
your fault! It’s the way you brought me 
up! I’m sick of your tidy, orderly ways— 
your proper manners—your cold efficiency! 
I’m an anarchist from now on!” 

Leaving the good lady gasping, he 
rushed out, gained a taxi in three strides, 
and demanded to be driven to Crestmont. 


IV 


RESCUING ladies, usually divorcees or 
those hopeful of becoming divorcees, had 
become almost a profession with Rupert 
Stanwood. He did it very well, of course, 
because of his long practise; but it had got 
him into many difficulties, and had given 
him a bad name—although a rather attrac- 
tive one—from Newport to Montecite. He 
was in the worst possible difficulty just 
now. 

His confounded sense of mistaken chiv- 
alry, he told himself, had again led him 
into trouble. Jeannette was making things 
impossible at Crestmont, in an utterly irre- 
sponsible and inefficient way. He began to 
feel that a sense of responsibility might be 
a very desirable thing in a woman. He 
thought of Anne Deering, and of how sen- 
sible she would have been under similar 
circumstances-—although he knew, too, that 
she was too wise to allow herself to be 
placed in a situation like this. 

He had taken Jeannette away from her 
husband’s aunt, at her request, and had 
brought her to the nearest haven, Crest- 
mont. Only the clerk at Spindrift knew 
that they were here, and he thought the 
clerk was trustworthy. Even so, he had 
wished to take no chances. He proposed 
immediately that he should return to Spin- 
drift and leave Jeannette in Crestmont. 
For Anne’s sake, he was trying hard to live 
down his reputation. 

But Jeannette, little madcap, had tear- 
fully refused to let him go. She had in- 
sisted that he could not leave her alone. 
Crestmont was not like Spindrift—it was 
sportier, less exclusive; and she did not 
even have a maid. He must stay! 


* 
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Stanwood had no desire to be named as 
a corespondent, and he made two ineffec- 
tual attempts at escape; but Jeannette cap- 
tured him just in time, and her tears held 
him bound to Crestmont. Just as he was 
imagining the headlines with which his 
name would be linked with hers, a man 
stepped up to him and informed him that 
he was under arrest. 

“ What — what for?” gasped Stanwood, 
who could think of no possible cause but 





speeding. 

“T dunno,” shrugged the other. “ Man 
of the name of Martin just telephoned from 
Spindrift, and told me to hold you on a 
serious charge; so I’m goin’ to hold you.” 

He displayed his official badge of au- 
thority, and calmly sat down beside Stan- 
wood 


“Got a cigarette?” asked the officer. 
“ Thanks! ” 

Stanwood replaced his cigarette case, and 
his hand came in contact with his bill fold. 
He brought it out and tapped it significant- 
ly. The other gave his undivided attention 
to his cigarette. 

Stanwood opened the fold and fluttered 
the bills. The officer idly looked at them, 
but betrayed no interest. 

“ Counterfeiter?” he asked gently, after 
a puff or two. 

“ How much is it worth to you to let me 
go?” Stanwood demanded. 

“ A lot more than you’ve got—of that 
kind of money,” said the other. 

“ There’s over a thousand here,” Stan- 
wood suggested. 

“ Yeh—but nobody ever had that much 
in fifties and hundreds that was good 
United States money. If you had a hun- 
dred in greenbacks I might talk business, 
but not that kind.” 

“ But it’s good!” 

Jeannette, who was amusing herself in a 
boat, called to Stanwood: 

“ Come on out and play, old stick 

“T can’t—I’m under arrest,” Stanwood 
cried. “And your husband’s on his way 
over from Spindrift now!” 

“ Henry coming here?” gasped Jeannette. 

“ Oh!” smiled the officer. “‘ Wife-steal- 
ing, kidnaping, end counterfeiting, huh?” 

Stanwood was too deeply interested in 
certain gestures of the resourceful and im- 
aginative Jeannette to reply. She was 


1»? 


beckoning him, summoning him to the boat, 
without a word, and then pantomiming in 
the direction of a narrow sand spit of an 
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island that lies off the shore, perhaps half 
a mile from Crestmont. 

Stanwood balanced his chances. Martin 
was on the way, and he was under arrest; 
but if he could make the island with Jean- 
nette he could leave her there for Henry to 
find, and could flee in a motor boat back to 
Spindrift and then home. 

Being inefficient and unpractical, and 
therefore given to impulsive and thought- 
less decisions, Stanwood leaped over the 
veranda rail and ran zigzag down the sand 
to the beach. He shoved the boat off, 
seized the oars, and in another moment was 
rowing across the bay toward the island. 


V 


STANWOOD quite expected to be shot in 
the back by the officer, but that functionary 
did not even take his feet from the rail until 
he had enjoyed the last puff of his cigarette. 
Then he got up, stretched himself, and 
walked down to meet an excited man who 
had just jumped from a taxi. It was 
Henry. 

The officer pointed to the boat, and 
Henry saw with his own unbelieving eyes 
the sad spectacle of his wife being stolen 
from him by the notorious Rupert Stan- 
wood. The old efficient Henry might have 
sat down and thought it all out calmly; 
but the new Henry was of another tempera- 
ment. He tore off his coat, kicked off his 
low shoes, ripped his collar open at the 
throat which was the first time Henry 
Martin had ever bared his throat in public 
—and dived into the waters of the bay. 

Stanwood was sweating from the effort . 
of rowing, and the cold perspiration of ex- 
citement stood out on his brow as he saw 
Henry start in pursuit. Jeannette was hug- 
ging her knees in keen enjoyment of the 
chase, glorying in the desperate rivalry she 
had stimulated. 

Henry swam skillfully and swiftly, using 
a professional crawl. As Stanwood became 
more conscious of Jeannette’s mirth and of 
his own embarrassing predicament, the 
swimmer actually began to gain. 

“You haven’t a chance, Henry Martin!” 
Jeannette called gayly to her husband. 
“ Henry, dear, you’re getting all wet. Oh, 
he’s gaining! Row faster! Oh, why isn’t 
there another pair of oars? Let me have 
those—you row like an old woman!” 

Stanwood, who had been on the crew at 
Harvard, cursed softly and pulled harder. 
Never again, he swore to himself, would he 
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help a maiden or a divorcee in distress. He 
resolved that if he came out of this with a 
whole skin and any shreds of reputation 
left to him, he would make his peace with 
Anne Deering and settle down to a quiet, 
happy, sane middle age. His wind was get- 
ting bad. Perhaps that was due to his reck- 
less expenditure of breath in objurgating 
Jeannette. 

The boat made the island only a moment 
before Henry ran up the beach. Jeannette 
jumped out, still laughing with delight. 
Stanwood stood solemnly beside her, un- 
able to understand her mirth, as Henry 
approached. 

Disregarding Jeannette, Henry ran up to 
Stanwood. 

“You philandering hound! 
my wife!” 

Stanwood was more exasperated than 
ever. He fervently wished he had not been 
such a fool as to allow Anne to break their 
engagement. He ignored Henry’s double 
fist and Jeannette’s look of pleased expec- 
tancy. He was very weary, and that may 


You stole 


excuse the single articulate bit of profanity 
Jeannette heard from his lips. 
“ Oh, go to hell!” he said. 


He started off down the beach. Any- 
thing to get away from this madman and 
his childish wife! 

Henry would not let him go so easily. 
He leaped at Stanwood’s back and brought 
him to the ground, and they rolled over and 
over, kicking up a sandstorm. Jeannette 
gurgled gleefully, and tried to suppress her 
amusement. She understood perfectly just 
how the romantic Stanwood felt, and she 
was delighted with the unexpected develop- 
ment of Henry. 

“T’ll kill you!” Henry muttered, and 
clenched his fingers about the throat of his 
enemy. 

“Oh, how perfectly primitive!” cooed 
Jeannette. 

Then, with a start of amazement, she 
saw that Henry was serious. He really 
meant it! She ran to him and threw her 
arms around his neck, trying to pull him 
from Stanwood. She begged and pleaded, 
but still Henry held on, although a wres- 
tling expert would have said that it was a 
frame-up, for Stanwood was breathing eas- 
ily, and Henry’s fingers did not affect the 
strong cords of his neck. 

Then Jeannette began to sob, to protest 
tearfully that it was all her fault, that she 
was a silly goose, but that she loved her 
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Henry. Wouldn’t he for her sake forgive ~ 
and forget, and let this man go? She didn’t — 
want her Henry to be a murderer. 

Henry seemed to become slowly con- 
scious of her arms and of her tears. He re- 
leased his hold on Stanwood and got slowly 
to his feet. His coming to his sane sense 
was a fine bit of histrionism. 

“Where am I?” he asked vaguely, rest- 
ing himself against Jeannette. 

“ Here, dear Henry —here with Jean- 
nette!” she soothed. 

Henry looked at her and then at his ad- 
versary, who was sitting up. 

“ What is this man to you?” Henry de- 
manded dramatically. 

“Nothing, Henry. You are everything 
to me! Oh, Henry, I'll never say you're 
cold and emotionless and deadly efficient 
again! You wonderful berserk!” 

That seemed to be enough to satisfy 
Henry’s vanity, for his arm encircled his 
wife’s waist. As her left hand fluttered to 
his face, where a tiny scratch made a scarlet 
rivulet across his cheek, he caught sight of 
the ring she wore. 

“What ring is that? Who gave it to 
you? Is it the gift of this man?” 

“No, no, no, no!” protested Jeannette 
hastily, tugging at the ring at the same 
time. “It’s a silly thing I picked up. I 
don’t like it! I'll throw it away!” 

She tossed her divorce ring into the 
water. According to her own classification 
she was sinking back into matrimony, about 
to be drowned; and she didn’t seem to care. 
Stanwood watched her, and a slow, philo- 
sophic smile played about his lips. 

Having exhausted his dramatics, Henry 
took Jeannette in his arms and carried her 
to the boat. Ignoring Stanwood, he rowed 
across to Crestmont while Jeannette sat in 
adoration. 

“ Henry never had a chance!” Stanwood 
muttered to himself. “ As a matter of fact, 
Henry hasn’t a chance—to escape!” 

A week later Stanwood received the fol- 
lowing note from Henry Martin: 

My bear FELLow: 

How can I ever thank you for effecting the 
reconciliation between us? Only a man of your 
charm, your poise, your talent as an actor, could 
have carried it through. And how well. you 
coached me! Jeannette actually called me a 
berserk. 

Now that you are going to marry Anne Deer- 
ing, we may mutually need each other in sup- 
porting réles. Wives, I have learned, are incur- 
able romantics, and it’s great fun to play the 
game! Henry. 











HEN a man has reached the dark 

and dreary side of forty, he’d 
better leave baseball to the young 
birds. He may have been a noble athlete 
in his day, but if he can’t get out on the 
field and hold up his end each shining hour 
he will do well to check his unie at the 
clubhouse. And holding your own against 
a flock of speedy youths ain’t any straw- 
berry shortcake for an old vet. Of course 
you have ’em cheated for experience; yet 
all the experience in the world won't take 
the ache out of your arm or the lead from 
your dogs. 

Probably there are ball tossers who'll 
argue the point with me, but I know my 
feeling in the matter. I had arrived at 
the ripe old age of thirty-nine when I 
passed out of the big show as a chucker, 
and right then and there I made up my 
mind I was through. No merry downward 
flight through the minors for me, until I 
rested in peace in Class K or thereabouts! 
Nineteen years of pastiming, including ten 
tough seasons in Ban Johnson’s celebrated 
loop, was ample and abundant for old Jack 
Sutton. 

Therefore I retired to my farm away out 
in Cedar Prairie, Washington, and chucked 
hay to the horses and cows instead of heav- 
ing the onion to a lot of hard-headed hit- 
ters. I wouldn’t even pitch bush ball 
around the town. Never get the idea in 
your bean that hurling in the bushes is a 
pipe. A big league rep don’t earn you so 
much—and how you do miss that old big 
time backing! Certainly I didn’t hanker 


to be smacked all over the place just for 
fun. 

Only once in the five years since I’ve 
gone back to the rutabagas and red rasp- 
berries have I taken the hill in a regular 
Believe me when I chirp it, I'll al- 


brawl. 





“Let’s See That Ball!” 


THE EVENTFUL AND EXCITING BASEBALL GAME BETWEEN 
CEDAR PRAIRIE AND RIVER RIDGE 


By James 
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ways remember that occasion as vividly as 
the several world’s series disputes I’ve had 
the honor of working in! 

If it hadn’t been for my kid—well, per- 
haps I’d better start in now and explain. 

Last year young Jack was chosen cap- 
tain of the Cedar Prairie nine. The boy 
was just twenty, but had been catching for 
the club since he was eighteen. Naturally 
I took a pile of interest in the team’s do- 
ings when my kid was made the leader of 
the bunch, and gave him all the advice I 
could. 

Cedar Prairie didn’t have a bad ball 
club. Young Jack is a good little catcher 
—and I don’t yodel that because I’m his 
daddy, either. He’s only a fair hitter, but 
he handles his moundmen in dandy style, 
and how he can buzz that apple around the 
bags! His arm is better than mine ever 
was, and mine was considered rather de- 
cent at one time. 

In the box my boy was fortunate enough 
to have a young southpaw who was a daisy 
delivery clerk. Lefty Kimball he was 
called, and I'll tell the world he could cast 
that agate. He looked good enough for 
me to tip off my old outfit, the Silver 
Stockings, to send a scout to watch him 
perform. 

There was a right-handed chucker, too, 
named Ab Perkins, but he was just aver- 
age. Lefty Kimball was the big bellringer 
on the turret, and I used to give him point- 
ers out of my own experience that helped 
him some, anyway. 

Now Cedar Prairie ain’t any large me- 
tropolis, but it is a good-sized village, and 
almost everybody is a burning baseball fan. 
The little park was just packed for the 
Sunday games. As Lefty Kimball contin- 
ued to win tussle after tussle—I think he 
had dropped just two brawls clean up to 




















the first of September—the enthusiasm 
mounted. There were bugs about the burg 
who would have bet everything from their 
bank rolls to their blankets that Cedar 
Prairie could beat Tacoma or Seattle, or 
even better professional clubs. 

Not far from Cedar Prairie is located the 
big camp of the River Ridge Logging Com- 
pany, and the president of that concern is 
a rooting, tooting baseball nut. He always 
had a strong team in the field—half of the 
club professionals, generally. 

River Ridge and Cedar Prairie hadn’t 
battled all season, and each had run along 
with records about the same. The logging 
nine was booked to play in Cedar Prairie 
the second Sunday in September, however, 
and the fans were on edge for that particu- 
lar fray. According to report, River Ridge 
had a swell young pitcher, Leroy Hemphill. 
His admirers squawked he was better than 
Lefty Kimball, but I had my doubts. 

I had heard quite a bit about Hemphill, 
chiefly through remarks dropped by young 
Jack. My kid had no use for the logging 
company chucker, who boarded at the Ce- 
dar Prairie Hotel. It was the wife who put 
me wise to the cause, early in the summer. 
Leave it to the sleuthing sex to find out 
such things! 

“T suppose you don’t know Jack has a 
new girl?” she says to me one morning, 
while I am trying to put a churn in shape. 

“ What’s the matter with Jessie Bond?” 
I ask, kind of surprised. 

Jessie was the daughter of a neighboring 
farmer, and an awful nice girl—good-look- 
ing, too, and smart. She was about a year 
younger than the boy, and they had chased 
around to dances and parties and socials 
ever since we moved into Cedar Prairié. I 
liked Jessie myself. 

“ Oh, you ought to know how fickle boys 
are—and men,” sniffs Mrs. Sutton. “ As 
soon as a new and pretty face comes along 
—humph!” 

“ Well, Jessie is pretty enough, I should 
say,” I gargle. 

“Yes, but Jessie has lived here all her 
life, and she’s only an innocent little small 
town girl. She has never been to Califor- 
nia, and worked in the movies, and she isn’t 
simply crazy over baseball!” 

The wife’s tone was a bit satirical. 

“Oho!” I warble. “ Has some new and 
dazzling female star flashed into our midst, 
then?” 

“I’m surprised you don’t know it—or 
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maybe you’re merely trying to make me 
think you don’t know,” the snappier half 
comments acidly. “ Haven't you heard 
them sing the praises of that lovely girl 
from Los Angeles—Minta Mae Cranford? 
She seems to have been the town riot ever 
since she came here to visit her cousin, 
Julia Gaskill.” 

“ And she’s added the kid to her staff, 
huh?” 

“ Jack is wild over her, and she seems to 
like Jack; but she can’t seem to make up 
her mind between him and Leroy Hemp- 
hill. Jack is jealous of Hemphiil and his 
orange roadster. It quite shames our mod- 
est and clamorous Elizabeth.” 

“Oh, that’s why the flivver is missing 
when I need it!” I yodel. ‘“ That’s also 
why the kid loves Leroy Hemphill like 
poison ivy! I wondered if baseball was 
entirely to blame.” 

Having been tipped off by the wife, I 
browsed around, and soon found that Miss 
Minta Mae Cranford was causing my son 
and heir plenty of mental anguish. You 
know how you take those affairs at twenty 
—doh, boy! 

I'll have to admit the fair frail from 
California was no lemon. She was one of 
them knock-’em-dead blondes with a bath- 
ing girl figure. Even if she did play the 
rouge and lipstick and lace hose pretty 
strong, she had a real foundation to begin 
with. 

Jack, Jr., seemed to have fallen for her 
like a mail order bungalow in an earth- 
quake. I had only to drop a word or two 
casually about her to start him raving. He 
had her history by heart, and insisted on 
reciting to me all the perils and pitfalls 
Minta Mae had encountered in the devas- 
tating pictures, and her ultimate decision 
to give up a movie career. 

“She says it’s no life for a girl who 
wants a real home—and love,” he cracks 
one evening, after milking. 

“Home and love —or an orange road- 
ster? What does she really want?” I 
squawk wickedly. 

“Oh, Hemphill is quite a hero in her 
eyes, roadster or no roadster,” answers the 
boy. “ He has won a lot of games, and she 
worships a star ball player. If we can hand 


River Ridge a hammering with that cocky 
bird in the box, I think she’ll be off of itn 
like a fur coat in a Turkish bath. I never 
= a girl who understood baseball so 
well.” 
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“ Of course she’s pretty, my boy,” I tell 
him; “but in many ways I think Jessie 
Bond is a nicer girl.” 

“ Sure, Jessie is nice, but what does she 
know about baseball? She doesn’t even 
go to see the games.” 

“Your mother never cared much for 
baseball,” I remark. 

“ That’s—that’s different. It seems to 
me, if a girl ain’t interested in what you 
play, she ain’t much interested in you,” 
was the burst of twenty-year-old logic I 
received. “ Besides, Jessie is just a child 
alongside a girl like Minta Cranford.” 

I could have said a few things at this 
juncture, but refrained. I had an idea 
everything would work out for the best if 
I didn’t meddle too much. 

It was rather a pity the way the kid de- 
serted Jessie, though. I knew she was 
hurt. Several times she made excuses to 
visit us at the farm, but I’m afraid the one 
or two occasions she happened to meet 
Jack, Jr., this way didn’t help her much. 

A couple of weeks before the River 
Ridge-Cedar Prairie brawl young Jack 
gave me an introduction to his California 
charmer. He was escorting her to the local 
picture show, and bumped into me. 

“ Minta, I want you to meet my father,” 
the kid says proudly; “ Jack Sutton, who 
used to be the star pitcher of the Silver 
Stockings. He was ten years in the Ameri- 
can League, Minta!” 

“Oh, I’m so glad to meet you, Mr. Sut- 
ton,” she gargles, throwing out her mitt. 
“I’m so keenly interested in baseball! I 
remember, even when a little girl, of read- 
ing about your great catching.” 

“ Pitching, Miss Cranford—I was a 
pitcher,” I correct. 

“‘T meant pitching. I guess I must have 
been thinking of Jack’s work behind the 
bat, and it just slipped out. You say you 
were ten years in the American League? 
That’s the same league in which that great 
shortstop plays, isn’t it—Babe Ruth?” 

“Babe Ruth—shortstop?” I gulp. 
“Oh, yes! Tris Speaker is another fine 
shortstop, too.” 

“ Yes, I know he is,” she agrees. “I 
just love to follow the work of all the great 
players.” 

“T think you forgot, Minta,” utters the 
kid, kind of fussed. “ Babe Ruth is an 
outfielder, and the greatest home run hit- 
ter in the game, and Speaker—” 

“ Well, well, I’m keeping you two from 
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the show,” I cut in; “and I have to be 
getting back to the ranch myself.” 

“I’m very glad to have met you, Mr. 
Sutton, and I hope I shall see you again. 
I would dearly love to have a nice, long, 
interesting baseball talk with you!” 

Minta Mae*Cranford flashes a smile that 
would cut the plate in any man’s league, 
and then is off to the pictures. 

Her final words gave me a grin. A nice 
long baseball talk with her ought to be in- 
teresting. Me a catcher, and Babe Ruth a 
shortstop! I could believe now that she 
was crazy about baseball—though maybe 
not the way young Jack meant it. How- 
ever, I could appreciate that Minta Mae’s 
array of knockout features covered a mul- 
titude of miscues. 

II 


One week before the brawl] with River 
Ridge, Lefty Kimball shut out the heavy- 
hitting Wolves, of Tacoma, without a sin- 
gle knock, and sent the fans into frenzied 
fits. The same afternoon Leroy Hemphill 
blanked one of the speediest semi-pro clubs 
in Seattle with two scratchy blows, and the 
loggers won by a lopsided score. Every- 
thing pointed to a whale of a scrap when 
the rival nines tangled at Cedar Prairie. 

Up until Saturday night there wasn’t a 
Cedar Prairie supporter who wouldn’t have 
mortgaged his family mansion on the clash, 
but Saturday afternoon something hap- 
pened which tarred the town with great 
gobs of inky gloom. Lefty Kimball had 
been the victim of an accident. 

During the week the gifted young south- 
paw worked in his father’s woodyard, pusl- 
ing a pair of reins along the backs of a 
team. Saturday afternoon the team ran 
away, and Lefty was thrown from the 
wagon, receiving numerous bruises and a 
broken arm. It was the right wing which 
busted, but that didn’t make any differ- 
ence. He couldn’t chuck. 

My kid was frantic. He almost cried 
when he spilled the sad news to me. 

“We haven’t any pitcher, and they’ll 
beat us sure!” he wails. “ And Minta will 
be there, and Hemphill can put it all over 
me, and—and—” 

“There’s Perkins, your other heaver,” I 
suggest. 

“ He can’t pitch in this game, pop! He 
has a sore arm, anyway, and you know he 
never was in Lefty’s class. What a tough 
bunch of luck!” 





“LET’S SEE THAT BALL!” 


“ Of course it is, kid,” I remark. “ But 
fight them, anyhow—fight like blazes!” 

“Oh, we'll fight ’em!” promises young 
Jack. His brows knit. “Say, dad!” 

“ Ves?” 

“ Why couldn’t—do you think you could 
pitch for us just this once?” 

“Me?” I laugh. “How could I? My 
arm is old and rusty. It has been several 
years since I left the -big show, and I 
haven’t chucked the apple for nine innings 
since.” 

“But you know it isn’t in bad shape,” 
argues son. “ You always warm up with 
me two or three nights a week, and I'll bet 
your control isn’t much worse than it ever 
was. And look at your big league expe- 
rience! Think of that in this game!” 

“Now, see here, Jack,” I began. “I 
wanted to watch this battle, and—” 

“Tt won’t be worth watching unless we 
have a pitcher, will it?” he cries. “ You 
are my only hope, dad. I simply have to 
beat Hemphill, or Minta—” 

“What difference will a baseball game 
make to her, if she likes you?” 

“You don’t understand! Hemphill has 
made himself out a great hero to her, and 
something must happen to show her he can 
be licked as well as anybody else. I would 
give anything to win!” 

“Including your old daddy’s arm,” I 
warble. 

“Oh, say you will pitch just this one 
game!” he pleads. 

I hesitated. 

“Well,” I finally tell him, “I'll throw 
a few to-morrow morning, and if the old 
soupbone feels right I might take a chance. 
I'm afraid I’m too old to be any good, 
though.” 

“Hurrah for you, dad! 
‘em, you bet!” 


We can beat 


The day of the game dawned bright and 
fair—which is not always true of Septem- 
ber days in Washington — and after the 
morning chores I chucked the onion awhile. 
The old wing wasn’t half bad, and I agreed 
to start the contest that afternoon. 

Young Jack and I dressed, took the fliv- 
ver, and drove into Cedar Prairie about one 
o'clock. The wife never cared for baseball, 
and went over to visit Mrs. Bond and Jes- 
sie, who usually didn’t waste much time on 
the pastime, either. 

When the news got out that I was going 
to pitch for Cedar Prairie the fans perked 
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up a bit. Those that recalled my big 
league record were filled with glee, al- 
though I guess a few had an idea that my 
age and the length of my retirement made 
my effectiveness a matter of doubt. 

Leroy Hemphill, looking handsome and 
a bit arrogant in his newly laundered ball 
rags, sneered as he saw me warming up 
with the kid. That sneer made me a trifle 
angry. In the old days cocky young bim- 
bos of his stripe had not sneered very often 
at Jack Sutton. 

“ Hello there, old-timer! Still pitching 
ball, are you?” calls somebody, as I was 
trying out my hook. 

I turned around to see a traveling man 
who had been an ardent Silver Stocking 
rooter ten years before smiling at me. We 
shook hands. Having explained why I was 
essaying a comeback, I learned from him 
he was located in. Seattle, and had hap- 
pened to hit Cedar Prairie on a business 
trip. 

“T’m going to take a lot of interest in 
this battle now,” he assures me. “I hope 
you give ’em a sweet trimming. You used 
to do it against the best of ’em, old boy. 
Show them the old pitching!” 

At half past two, when the umpire went 
out to yodel the batteries, the Cedar Prairie 
stand was packed, and hundreds were on 
the foul lines. The umpire gave me quite 
a send-off, mentioning my big league days, 
and I was handed a heart-warming cheer. 

“ Remember, dad, some of these bullets 
can hit the apple,” warns young Jack, be- 
fore I went out on the hill. “ Be careful 
with this big clean-up hitter of theirs, the 
guy they call Bambino Bragg. He can 
sure sock the cherry!” 

I nodded, and slowly walked to the box 
with a new agate in my hand. As I tossed 
over two or three, I caught sight of Minta 
Mae Cranford in the stand. She was 
dressed gorgeously, and smiling the same 
way. 

The first stanza proved pretty soft for 
me. Possibly my big league rep had some- 
thing to do with it, but, anyway, the three 
River Ridge men I chucked to went out in 
order. Cedar Prairie howled loudly. 

Smiling disdainfully, Hemphill toed the 
slab for the loggers, and prepared to cut 
loose. His initial offering was a fast ball— 
a beauty right down the alley. 

Dave Landers, leading off for us, didn’t 
wait. He sapped the horsehide on the 
seam, lining it to deep left field for a swell 
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two-bagger. Hartley bunted, and sacri- 
ficed him to third. Jeff Norris hit a bound- 
er to the Ridge second baseman, who 
pegged the pill to the plate. Landers beat 
the ball by a beautiful slide, and all hands 
were safe. 

“He’s gone! We'll get a million this 
time!” chirps the kid. “ Come on, Hank! 
Lean on one!” 

Hank Wotton, the rawboned Cedar Prai- 
rie third baseman, stepped into a fast ball 
and busted it back at Hemphill, who 
ducked and shoved up his glove. The 
drive hit his mitt and stuck there. As soon 
as Hemphill got wise to what had hap- 
pened, he tossed the apple over to first and 
doubled Norris. Amid much hand-clap- 
ping from the River Ridge rooters he am- 
bled carelessly back to his sweater. 

“ Pretty lucky! Pretty lucky!” growls 
young Jack. 

“ Never mind, kid! 
to work on!” I tell him. 

Bambino Bragg, the notorious slugger, 
was the first man to face me in the second. 
He was a big moose, and swung from the 
left side of the can, holding his bat down 
at the end. I threw him two bad balls and 
he cut at them both, hitting the second one 
up in the air for an easy pop foul, which 
Wotton gathered in. This made me think 
a little less of Mr. Bambino. 

The two following batters flied to the 
outfield, and I went in again without hav- 
ing let a player see first. 

Hemphill had made up his mind to cut 
loose himself, and he struck out Hunky 
Bibb to begin with. My boy was the next 
batter, and I knew he was dying to hit Le- 
roy. He lunged viciously at three and 
missed them all, which made the kid sore. 
Wright proved the third strike-out victim 
of the frame, and River Ridge roared ap- 
preciation of Hemphill’s heaving. 

Snappy playing by Wotton and Landers 
disposed of the first two birds to face me 
in the third canto, and then Leroy himself 
came up. He took the first strike, and I 
ventured a slow ball. He banged that far 
into the brush back of left field—luckily a 
few feet foul. 

A fast ball was driven in the same direc- 
tion; so I tried a hook on him. It broke 
beautifully for me, and Hemphill was my 
first strike-out of the brawl. Young Jack 
didn’t forget to ride him as he took off his 
mask, either. 

Shortstop Shelly struck out to start our 
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half of the third, and I was up. Never, in 
my big league days, had I swatted any bet- 
ter than a pitcher is supposed to swat, but 
I knew how to keep my head at the pan. 
I managed to coax a pass from Hemphill. 

Landers laid the apple down and sent 
me to second, but Leroy buzzed three of 
them over too fast for Hartley. I could see 
Hemphill had stuff galore, and I was glad 
of that one-run lead. 

I had been making no effort to work very 
hard, because I didn’t want to put any 
strain on my arm until occasion arose; so 
I fed a slow curve to the first man up in 
the fourth, and he smeared it for a clean 
single. Midget Crews, the River Ridge 
shortstop and a former professional player, 
pulled the hit-and-run perfectly, shooting 
a single to right, and sending the runner to 
third. Two on and nobody out! I was in 
a hole now. 

Mixing them up, I managed to get the 
count two and two on the batsman, and 
then chucked one inside. He hit it right 
on the pick, and only a wonderful stab by 
Hank Wotton cut off a blow. 

With Bambino Bragg at bat, the kid 
walked out to talk to me. 

“You got to pitch now, pop!” he says. 
“ Better pass this Bragg. Take no chances 
on him!” 

Although I had an idea I could settle 
Bambino Bragg, I followed the boy’s 
wishes. I handed Bragg four bum ones, 
and the bases were stuffed. 

With one strike on the next hitter, young 
Jack helped me out by a sweet peg to sec- 
ond, which nipped Midget Crews two feet 
off his base. Two down! 

When the batter lifted my next toss to 
right field in a long fly, therefore, I sighed 
in relief, and started to trot off the field. 
Of course that hoist would have been pie 
for any big time gardener, but I was for- 
getting I was chucking for Cedar Prairie. 

Wright, the right fielder, misjudged the 
ball. He came in on it first, and then start- 
ed to go back. As a result, the apple fell 
safe for a triple, and two runs came across. 

This made me a little sore, and I whiffed 
the following River Ridge hitter. 

“ Tough luck, pop!” says the kid, as we 
went in. “That one will be easy to get 
back, though.” 

Norris started the last of the fourth 
weakly enough by popping out to Hemp- 
hill. Hank Wotton gave the crowd some 
thing to shout over, though, when he past- 
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ed a fast one far to center field for three 
bags. Hunky Bibb flew to deep right on 
the first ball, and Hank was in with the 
tying tally. ; 

Jack, Jr., was up again, and for the sec- 
ond time Leroy made him cut the ozone. 
The boy was disgusted with himself. 

“A fine showing I’m making with her 
watching me!” he laments, as he comes 
back for his armor. 

The first logger to bat in the fifth 
smacked me for a long fly to left, which 
Hartley caught on the run. Then Ganz, 
the River Ridge catcher, beat out a swing- 
ing bunt. 

I worked hard with Hemphill, and after 
getting two strikes on him I forced him to 
ground to Shelly. A simple twin killing 
was in sight, but Dave Landers dropped 
the shortstop’s toss, and both men were 
given a life. 

The head of the River Ridge batting list 
was now up, and I knew a bunt was the 
logical play; so I handed him one he could 
dump, but not too good. The kid was on 
it like a flash, and pegged the cherry to 
Wotton at third for a force-out. Two were 
away. 

Midget Crews seemed a pretty smart 
batter, and I attempted a hook on him. 
He stepped back and cracked a whistling 
single to left. Hartley fielded it perfectly, 
and held the runner at third by a quick re- 
turn to young Jack. 

Once more the bases were loaded, and a 
pretty fair hitter coming up. As I studied 
the batter, there flashed into mind an oc- 
casion in Detroit when the paths had been 
packed with one out, and Cobb and Craw- 
ford the two batters coming up. I had 
fanned both Ty and Tham that afternoon, 
and how I wished now I had all the stuff 
I possessed then! 

I resorted to every trick in the repertoire, 
and finally forced the logger to hit one next 
to his knuckles and roll a dinky one down 
the third base line. Wotton fielded it per- 
fectly and shot the onion right into Nor- 
ris’s hands—and Jeff muffed the throw! 

A run was in, and the paths still 
crammed, with Bambino Bragg sauntering 
up to the dish. 

There could be no passing of the slugger 
this time. I would have to pitch to him. 
However, the prospect didn’t fill me with 
dismay. I remembered how he had offered 
at bad balls the first time up. 

My first chuck was wide, and Bragg let 
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it go for a ball. The umpire saw a corner 
on the next throw, and it was fifty-fifty. 
I tried another bad ball, and the slugger 
let it go. Two and one! 

Hoping to trap Bragg, I ventured a high 
one inside. He didn’t bite. Three balls— 
I was in the hole myself. 

The next pitch had to be in there. I 
figured Bragg would take the second strike, 
and then I was determined to risk another 
bad ball on him. I was convinced he would 
offer at one on the last strike. 

I had to get the second strike in there, 
though, so I whipped a fast one toward 
young Jack’s waiting mitt. 

It never arrived. Bambino Bragg swung 
on that cripple with every ounce of his 
weight, and I'll tell the world and Cedar 
Prairie, too, that he sure socked the apple 
on the snout! 

Away out in deep right field was a 
barbed wire fence. Some feet beyond the 
wire was the railroad track, and on the 
other side of the track is a water tank. 
The River Ridge clouter busted the ball 
with such vigor that it sailed clear over the 
tank, and the Lord knows where it finally 
Janded. Never in all my big league days 
did any one smash one farther than that 
pitch was hit on me. I knew now why the 
kid had feared him. 

Four large and juicy tallies scored on 
that wicked smear, and the total for the 
inning was five. Cedar Prairie was dumb, 
but River Ridge rooters were not — nor 
were the players. I heard Leroy Hemphill 
squawking for the first time. 

“ How did you like that, you old has- 
been? The poor old glass arm! You must 
have been a riot in the big leagues, all 
right! We'll have you out of there in a 
minute, and back on the farm, where you 
belong!” 

That cut pretty deep, and I had to fight 
a notion to walk out of the box and push 
his sneering nose back into his face. How- 
ever, I walked around the box a couple of 
times, squeezed the agate in my hands, and 
managed to fool the batter who followed 
Bragg on three slow balls. 

This retired the side; but River Ridge 
had scored five runs, and was leading us 
seven to two. The outlook wasn’t the 
cheeriest in my experience. 

As I came in from the diamond, I heard 
my traveling man acquaintance—the for- 
mer Silver Stocking fan—bawl at me: 

“ Hard luck, old boy! Rotten support, 








or they would never had a run! You can 
beat them yet!” 

“Come on, gang! Let’s get together 
once,” says the kid. “ Bragg got us in a 
hole, the big, lucky ham!” 

“He can hit ’em,” I remark. “I’m 
afraid, Jack, I’m not making a howling 
success of this come-back stuff.” 

“You're pitching good ball, dad; it 
ain’t your fault,” he says loyally. “ We’ll 
get that bird Hemphill before long.” 

“ You bet we will, kid,” I agree. 

Leroy had broken his pick with me, too. 


III 


Waricnut fanned, to start our half of the 
fifth, but little Shelly got in the way of a 
curve and stopped it with his hip pocket. 
He went to first, and I grabbed a cue. 

“Why, look at old has-been!” sneers 
Hemphill. 

“ Get the ball in here, and quit shooting 
off your face!” I yodel. 

I purposely swung at a low one I knew 
I couldn’t reach. I wanted to make him 
think I was angrier than I really was. 

“You can’t hit any better than you 
pitch,” he says, and buzzed a fast ball 
down the groove. 

I cocked that one, driving it far into 
right center. The wallop scored Shelly and 
brought me to second. 

“ How do you ever get anybody out?” I 
ask Hemphill insultingly. 

That two-bagger peeved him, and he 
tried to streak the apple past Dave Lan- 
ders. Dave pasted his second chuck for 
another double, and I was across the can. 

“We go from here!” yells young Jack. 
“ This is our inning, gang!” 

It might have been, had not Midget 
Crews pulled two swell plays in quick suc- 
cession. He made a running stop of Hart- 
ley’s click through the box and nipped him 
at first, and his backhanded stab of Nor- 
ris’s drive to short left was a nifty bit of 
work. 

“Too bad!” I chirp. “ Just putting off 
the slaughter another inning, that’s all!” 

I was more anxious to beat River Ridge 
than I had been to mow down the opposi- 
tion in many big time brawls, and I worked 
hard in the sixth stanza. Finding my fast 
ball was getting better, I relied on it, and 
had the satisfaction of whiffing two loggers 
and throwing the other out at first. 

With Hank Wotton to start the last of 
the sixth for us, the outlook was more than 
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fair; but Leroy Hemphill smoked up and 
breezed both Hank and Hunky Bibb. 

My kid, who had twice cut the vacant 
atmosphere, set his teeth and stepped into 
the first pitch. He smacked the onion 
solidly, but it went straight into the waiting 
mitts of Bambino Bragg. 

Neither side got on base in the seventh, 
I took Hemphill down the line for three 
beauties, and the two following batters 
popped away. Though the crowd stood up 
and pulled for us in the “ lucky ” half of 
the session, Hemphill worked like a watch. 
Wright and Shelly grounded out, and I hit 
one a mile—straight up. Crews camped 
under it when the agate dropped. 

The first logger up in the eighth reached 
me for a deuce, and Bambino Bragg fol- 
lowed him. I pitched my best to Friend 
Bragg, and had the satisfaction of making 
him miss three benders a city block. My 
support stowed away the pair who followed 
Bambino. 

As Dave Landers went up in our half of 
the eighth, I took the coaching line at third 
base, determined to razz Hemphill a little. 
I figured he had it coming. 

My big league experience had taught me 
a few tricks that a coach can get away with, 
and I managed to get Leroy talking back 
to me. The exchange of repartee resulted 
in a pass to Landers. Hartley could have 
snared one, too, but he grew excited and 
fouled out on a bad ball. Hemphill eased 
up a trifle to get them in there to Norris, 
and Jeff singled to left. 

“ Now he’s gone! Now he’s gone!” I 
squawk. 

Hank Wotton played the game, and ran 
the count to three and two. The umpire 
waved him to first on the next toss, and 
Leroy beefed his head off. 

“Stay out there and cry about it!” I 
advise. “ Want the keys to the crying 
room? Moan a little, why don’t you?” 

The bases were full, and only one down. 
Three runs were needed to knot things up, 
and Hunky Bibb, now at bat, was some- 
thing of a slugger. Hemphill braced him- 
self, however, and worked with care, put- 
ting something on each ball. Bibb helped 
him by cutting at two wide heaves, and 
finally fell victim to a swift shoot. 

Two in the grave, and young Jack up! 
Everything rested on the kid’s shoulders— 
and he hadn’t hit safe all day. I knew he 
was aching to clout one on Hemphill, and 
I was a little afraid he might be too eager. 
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He swung at the first one, a sharp curve, 
and missed it a foot. Leroy grinned. 
Racking my brain, 1 suddenly remembered 
an incident which had happened in the old 
days—a desperate trick, which there was 
one chance in a thousand of pulling; yet it 
was worth the chance. 

“No emery ball stuff goes, you cheap 
pusher!” I suddenly squawk at the River 
Ridge chucker. “ Quit marking the ball! 
No wonder you get strike-outs, you ham!” 

“Who’s using emery?” howls back 
Hemphill. “ Mind your own business, you 
old relic! The ball’s all right!” 

“ Let’s see that ball!” I thunder, making 
as if to step on the diamond. 

The umpire wasn’t quite sure what it 
was all about. He looked at me helplessly 
enough. Growling, Leroy turned and 
hurled the ball at me, saying: 

“Well, there it is, you eld has-been! 
You and your emery!” 

The moment he let go the apple, I got 
out of the way of it and shouted: 

“ Everybody run! The ball’s in play!” 

Too late, Hemphill and the River Ridge 
players realized they had been tricked. 
Leroy had thrown the onion in my direc- 
tion with plenty of force, and the pill went 
some little distance. In fact, by the time 
the cursing Midget Crews picked it up, 
Landers and Norris had scored and Wotton 
was streaking for the plate. Hank beat the 
ball in, too, and the score was tied. 

What a howl went up to the heavens! 
Leroy stormed and raved, called me any 
number of names, and tried to get the um- 
pire to put the men back on bases. Natu- 
rally the arbiter did nothing of the sort. 
The pitcher had no business throwing the 
ball to me, and what happened was solely 
his fault. 

It was a sharp trick, but I had no com- 
punction about pulling it on the sneering 
Hemphill. My old teammate, Rollie Zeid- 
er, once of the Silver Stockings, had worked 
a similar gag on a bush boxman once, and 
I had happened to recall it. 

The Cedar Prairie fans panned the life 
out of Hemphill as he resumed pitching. 
They were on him like dust on a country 
road. He was so mad he couldn’t twirl. 
Young Jack boomed him for a triple, 
Wright doubled, and Shelly singled. That 
gave us two big counters. 

River Ridge jerked Leroy from the box, 
and stuck in a port-sider who yielded three 
more runs before he could get a man out. 
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When I went on the mound to throw the 
ninth canto, Cedar Prairie was leading, 
twelve to seven. My arm felt as good as 
I did, and I retired the loggers in short 
order. Victory was ours! 

“ Pop, you’re a wonder!” the kid says 
to me, after the last man perished. “ You 
licked River Ridge, and you made a boob 
out of that bird in front of Minta. I guess 
he ain’t any hero now!” 

“Well, he ought to be a sadder and 
wiser lad after this,” I yodel. 

“You’re a wonder, anyway, dad. I 
think I'll find Minta before I change, and 
tell her—” 

IV 


I coutp see the gorgeous Minta Mae 
Cranford on the edge of the dispersing 
throng. An automobile engine roared, and 
through the crowd pressed an orange road- 
ster. In it was Leroy Hemphill, still in his 
ball rags. He grinned a bit sheepishly at 
the girl, and she smiled back. 

“ Ready to go?” asks Hemphill. 

“ Yes, indeed,” she responds quite sweet- 
ly. “ That old game was so tiresome! You 
should have won, but of course the other 
side had to cheat!” 

Minta Mae Cranford climbed into the 
orange roadster without ever giving young 
Jack a glance. He stood still, watching 
them drive away. I was about to speak, 
when somebody slapped me on the back. 

“ You wise old fox! I laughed my head 
off when you outsmarted that busher, Sut- 
ton! Gee, that was good!” 

It was the traveling man from Seattle. 

My boy turned to me, unheeding every- 
thing but the collapse of his hopes. 

“She never even looked my way!” he 
mourns, 

“ Who—Mamie, the manicure?” cuts in 
my old acquaintance. 

“ That’s Minta Mae Cranford, a moving 
picture actress from Los Angeles,” young 
Jack tells him stiffly. 

“Oh, no, she ain’t!” remarks the travel- 
ing man. “ She’s a girl who used to mani- 
cure in a Seattle barber shop. I know her, 
She never was closer to the movies than the 
first twelve rows. She used to kid me 


about the ball players she knew, when she 
can hardly tell a fly from a wild pitch. 
She’s just about clever enough to be chas- 
ing around with that pitcher in the orange 
boat!” 

The kid’s face had fallen like a ther- 
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mometer in an ice chest. He was strug- 
gling to say something, when through the 
players plunged Jessie Bond, her eyes shin- 
ing bright. 

“Oh, Jack!” she cries. “I’m so glad 
you won! I didn’t know baseball could be 
so interesting! I’m going to come to all 
the games now. You did fine!” 

“ T didn’t do so much—it was dad here,” 
says Jack. “I didn’t know you were at 
the game, Jessie.” 

“Yes, dad brought me over. I wanted 
to come this once. I was glad when you 
knocked that one so far. I knew you 
could!” 

Jessie’s father pushed his way to us, and 
my traveling man friend swung off with a 
word of good-by. 

“Coming back with me in the buggy?” 
old man Bond queries of his daughter. 

Right then I had an inspiration. 

“T'll ride back with you, Mr. Bond,” I 
remark. “ Let Jack take Jessie in my fliv- 
ver. How’s that?” 

“ Fine, dad,” the kid answers, smiling at 
the radiant Jessie. 
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Fickle youth! 
at twenty! 

“Don’t be too long, kid,” I warn, as I 
leave them. “ You know all those cows 
have to be milked to-night. Sunday don’t 
make any difference in the Jersey and Hol- 
stein schedule.” 

“Tl see that he gets there, Mr. Sut- 
ton,” asserts the perfectly happy Jessie. 

“We won't be too long, dad,” promises 
the boy, as if he really meant it. 

Olid Bond and I watched them romp to- 
ward the flivver. The game was over. The 
fans had scattered. The stirring incidents 
of the afternoon were nothing but memo- 
ries. I felt suddenly old and tired. My 
arm didn’t feel like it used to after a tough 
brawl in the big show. For a rebellious 
moment or two I wished I might roll back 
the calendar and be twenty again myself— 
strong and young and fickle, with a girl’s 
eyes to smile into. 

I sighed. 

“ Well, I guess we’d better be on our 
way,” I remark. ‘“ Those cows do have to 
be milked!” 


But remember yourself 








I SHALL BE THERE 


I sHaALL be there—will you? 






Just where we said—just there. 
You cannot have forgotten the green place 
You made twice fair, 
Where first I looked into your lovely face! 
There will be waiting for you flower on flowcr, 
Just as they used to do, 


Trembling with joy against the trysting hour. 


I shall be there—will you? 


Watching forever— 

The place and I and morning and the dew, 
The singing river 

And a great choir of birds 
That must be dumb— 

As I, with tears for words— 


Unless you come. 


If you come not—ah, then 


Idle the summer glows; 
Idly shall bloom again 
The waiting rose; 


The stream in vain shall run; 
Vainer than vanity 

The rising of the sun, 
Vain all my life for me! 





Oliver C. Moore 
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A REALISTIC STORY OF PRESENT-DAY AMERICAN LIFE 
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RENT talked with the station agent 
and returned to Janet Preston. 

“T can get the limited out of here 
in two hours,” he told her. “ That should 
get me to Hopetown around midnight. Ill 
take you home. We have much to talk 
over.” 

“ Grace?” 

He nodded. 

“We must arrange some plausible story 
about his non-appearance. If she heard 
the truth now, it would undoubtedly result 
in a fatal relapse.” 

“ But we can’t keep it from her forever.” 

“Of course not,” was the reply; “ but 
each hour that passes, each day that goes 
by, will give her added strength to bear the 
shock when the news is broken. It is bare- 
ly possible, you know, that Staley is inno- 
cent, or that he killed Hope in self-defense. 
You can readily understand that Mrs. 
Murphy’s account to me was sketchy, to 
say the least.” 

“Yes, but what shall we tell Grace? 
She expects him in the morning.” 

“T have it!” announced Trent. “ Sta- 
ley’s folks live in Kansas. I understand 
they moved out there recently, to live with 
a married daughter. Now, listen carefully, 
Janet. This is what happened this after- 
noon. On reaching Hopetown, Staley re- 
ceived a message that his mother was dy- 
ing, and a dutiful son could do nothing less 
than go to her side. The situation will 
readily reconcile Grace to his absence. 
When I get to Hopetown to-night, I'll send 
a message to her signed ‘ George.’ Do you 
see any flaw in the arrangement?” 

“TI suppose it is the best we can do,” re- 
plied the girl slowly. “ It will cover three 
or four days, I should think.” 


“A week or two, if necessary. His 
mother is dying, you understand, not 
dead.” 

“ But won’t Grace look for letters?” 

“T don’t think so, under the circum- 
stances. At any rate, we can take care of 
that later. If I were you, I wouldn’t even 
tell Mrs. Samuels. She may let her sym- 
pathies run away with her. I know I can 
trust you, Janet, to act the part. You 
must be cheerful, and never let Grace get 
an inkling that things are not as they 
should be. Don’t let her see newspapers, 
and by no means permit neighbors to come 
in and gossip with her. I imagine the 
Hope murder will be something of a sensa- 
tion. It’s pretty hard for you, dear—” 

The word slipped out unconsciously. 
The girl turned a quick glance on him, but 
said nothing. 

“You can do it, Janet, can’t you?” 

“T’ll try. You'll let me know what hap- 
pens, won’t you? I'll stay here as long as 
you think necessary.” 

“ Tl write you full details in the morn- 
ing,” promised Trent, “and keep in con- 
stant touch by wire. You’d better call in 
town for all telegrams and letters, don’t 
you think?” 

“T always do, anyway.” 

“ That’s fine.” 

They had come to the farmhouse. They 
tiptoed by the sick girl’s room. The sound 
of rhythmic breathing came to their ears. 

“The poor child!” murmured Janet. 

“ Remember,” whispered Trent, “ what 
I told you this afternoon. Don’t anticipate 
trouble. The chances are that the situa- 
tion is not as bad as it now seems. After 
all, Hopetown is rid of Arnim Hope. That 
much is gained, at any rate. As for Staley, 
something tells me that he will come out of 
this without a scratch.” 


* Copyright, 1922, by Sam Hellman—This story began in the March number of Munsey’s Macazine 
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A baby’s cry came from the rear. 

“Tf I’m not mistaken,” remarked the 
young man, “that child in there—Hope’s 
son—became the inheritor of several mil- 
lion dollars this afternoon.” 

“ What did you say?” asked Janet dully. 

In the dimly lit sitting room she sank 
wearily upon the horsehair davenport. 
Trent sat beside her. 

“TIsn’t it awful?” broke from the girl. 

Her lips trembled, and tears came into 
her eyes. 

“ Don’t!” he begged, placing a comfort- 
ing arm about her shoulders. “I’m sure 
that everything will turn out all right. It 
always does, if approached in the proper 
mental attitude, if—” 

Janet sprang fiercely to her feet, anger 
blazing through the wet mist. 

“How can you talk that way?” she 
cried. “ That poor girl in there—and you 
talk like a lecturer! Broken hearts don’t 
seem to mean anything to you. You are 
cruel! There are times when your sense of 
humor is out of place. With all that we 
have been through, and all that we must 
go through, how can you sit here and cool- 
ly talk of mental attitudes? How can you 
be so cold, so unfeeling? Haven’t you any- 


thing but a brain? You’re just a machine 
—a cold, calculating, scientific machine 
without a heart. You—” 

“ Tm sorry.” 

“No, you’re not,” Janet rushed on. 
“You’re probably pitying me for being 


foolish and weak. I—all of us—are just 
laboratory experiments for your thesis. 
You look down from your towering men- 
tality and see nothing but a world of sniv- 
eling, worrying worms that you’d like to 
step on!” 

“ Sh! ” 
loud!” 

“ Janet!” came a hoarse whisper. 

Sudden anxiety crowded anger from the 
girl’s eyes. She stepped rapidly across the 
hall into Grace’s room. She returned in a 
few seconds, and to the question in Trent’s 
glance replied briefly: 

“ She wanted a drink.” 

Trent picked up his hat and arose. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “ that I have of- 
fended you.” 

“Oh, you didn’t offend me,” returned 
Janet; “but that cold sureness of yours 
gets on my nerves. Death and suffering 
are all around you, and you talk pedanti- 
cally of mental attitudes. The mind isn’t 


cautioned Trent. “Not so 
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all. There are hearts and souls, though 
you may never have met them. You re- 
mind me of a surgeon. Instead of op- 
erating on bodies, you operate on thoughts, 
and you don’t even go to the trouble of ad- 
ministering an anzsthetic. To you com- 
passion is weakness, pity a surrender.” 

“You mistake me, Janet,” protested 
Trent gravely. 

“Perhaps I do,” muttered the girl. 
Then she laughed shrilly. ‘“ Perhaps my 
own mental condition is not in the best of 
health. I lack poise, I—” 

“ T’d better go,” broke in Trent, “ or I’ll 
miss the train.” 

“ Shall I hear from you?” 

“Tf you wish to.” 

“ Of course I do. 
you?” 

“How can I be?” returned Trent, un- 
smiling. “I have no emotions.” 

He reached Willow Springs just as the 
limited was pulling into the station. In 
the observation car he found a seat—and 
McAtee. 

“ Hello, professor!” greeted the reporter. 
“ This is a lucky break.” 

“T thought you were out on that poison- 
ing case at Springfield,” said Trent. 

“I was out there,” said McAtee; “ but 
they’ve just pulled me in for the Hope kill- 
ing. Know about it?” 

“ Just the bare fact that Arnim Hope is 
dead. Tell me, what do you know about 
it, Mac?” 

For answer, the newspaper man drew a 
smeared newspaper from his pocket. It 
was an extra edition of the Springfield 
Evening Times. 

“ Arnim Hope,” screeched the heavy red 
type, “ murdered in his home!” 

While the story covered two columns, it 
was meager as to facts. Beyond stating 
that the young millionaire had been found 
beaten to death with some heavy instru- 
ment, and that Staley had been arrested 
while leaving the house with a revolver, the 
narrative was sadly bare of detail. Most 
of the story consisted of a biographical 
sketch of the deceased. 

“What about it?” asked McAtee, when 
Trent looked up from the paper. “ You've 
been messing around with Hope a good 
deal lately. Who’s Staley? Do you know? 
Oh, by the way, did you say that that 
Pritchard girl had a baby?” 

a What? Yes—a boy about six months 
Oo Red 


You’re angry, aren’t 
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“ Well,” said the reporter, “ that kid is 
heir to the Hope millions, right enough!” 
“ You ran down the records, did you?” 
“What little there was to run down. 
Judge Holton, whose name is signed to the 
order for the decree, has no recollection of 
the case, and intimates that his name must 
have been forged. Personally I think he’s 
a liar.” 

“How did Hope expect to defend a 
suit?” 

“You couldn’t tell anything about him. 
I imagine he figured he could buy the girl 
off if she started making things hot for him. 
You know he had about reached a state of 
mind where he was certain that you could 
get anything if you used enough jack—and 
he wasn’t so far wrong at that. I'll bet 
Holton got five or ten thousand dollars for 
that little trick of the annulment. He’s 
pretty well covered up. He’ll simply deny 
that he had anything to do with it, and I 
suppose he fixed it so that his signature is 
sufficiently odd to make it look like a for- 
gery. Say, this is going to make a great 
angle to the Hope murder story!” 

“No, it isn’t,” retorted Trent. “ You 
will remember, McAtee, that this informa- 
tion was given to you in perfect confidence. 
You can’t print a word about it—that is, 
not for the present.” 

“We'll talk about that phase of the case 
afterward. Now about Staley—how well 
do you know him?” 

Trent told him all. 

“Staley,” he finished, “probably en- 
countered Hope in one of his stubborn, 
drunken moods. You can easily imagine 
the rest.” 

““Where’s the girl?” 

“Up the road a stretch,” was the eva- 
sive reply; “pretty close to death from 
pneumonia.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed McAtee. “ There’s 
not much use in my going much further on 
this story. You seem to have all the de- 
tails of the yarn right in your vest pocket!” 

“ Perhaps,” returned the other; “ but 
you mustn’t use anything I told you with 
reference to Staley. Promise me, Mac!” 

“T’ll do what I can,” frowned the re- 
porter; “‘ but remember that I’m a news- 
paper man. I'll probably get the informa- 
tion from other sources, anyhow. Maybe 
Staley has made a clean breast.” 

“You don’t know him,” replied Trent 
grimly. “He may have admitted there 
was a girl involved, but there is not the 
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slightest possibility that he mentioned Miss 
Pritchard’s name.” He picked up the ~ 
newspaper and pointed to a paragraph. © 
“Tt says here that Hope’s head was ~ 

smashed in with a heavy blunt instrument. ~ 

Wasn’t he shot? Why Staley’s revolver?” 

“ Probably hit him over the dome with — 
the handle end,” said McAtee. “ Rather ~ 
messy, but it’s often done.” 

Desultory conversation anent the killing ~ 
and the fake annulment, with spaces of © 
thoughtful silence, filled out the remainder — 
of the journey. : 

“ Where are you going?” asked the re- © 
porter, at the station. re 

“To the police station to see Staley.” 

“ The chances are they won’t let you see 
him,” replied the newspaper man. “ He'll 
probably be kept incomunicado until after ~ 
the arraignment. I'll tell you what I'll do © 
—if you walk over to the office with me, — 
I'll take you there later. It’s pretty nearly 
press time, and there isn’t much that I can 
do around. the office to-night.” 

Trent waited in the reception room while 
McAtee went in to report to the night 
editor. It was fifteen minutes before he 
emerged. 

“Come on,” he motioned. “ Let’s go.” 

“ What’s new in the case?” 

“T’ll tell you on the way to the police 
station. Let’s get a cup of coffee.” 

“Staley,” said the reporter, later, 
“won’t talk. He won’t say he did or 
didn’t kill Hope. Probably he’s been 
tipped off to keep his head shut. Hope was ~ 
found near the head of the stairs leading —~ 
to his precious basement, with a hole as © 
big as your hat in the top of his head. It 
couldn’t have been made by a fall. Swan- 
son—he’s a reporter—who saw the body, ~ 
says that only a powerful man with a win- 
dow weight, or something of similar heft, 
could have done the job. Is Staley a husky 
citizen?” 

“ Yes, he is.” 

“ Well, there’s a suspicion that he had 
an accomplice. One of the servants—in 
fact, the only servant in the house at the 
time—says he saw a rough-looking figure 
prowling around in front about the time 
the murder is supposed to have been com- 
mitted. He describes this bird as being 
tall, thin, and toughly dressed. I guess 
Staley took him along as a lookout.” 

Trent smiled queerly. 

“ You’re sure, are you, that Staley killed 
Hope?” 
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“What makes you doubt it?” queried 
McAtee. “ An hour ago you yourself sug- 
gested that he did it.” 

“T can’t understand,” was the slow re- 
sponse, “ why a man with a revolver, and 
with murder in his heart, didn’t shoot in- 
stead of using a window weight, or what- 
ever it was. The lookout business doesn’t 
sound like Staley, either. Men burning 
with rage to slay aren’t in the habit of 
making elaborate preparations, are they? 
Tell me, how did they capture him?” 

“There must have been a tussle before 
the killing,” explained McAtee. “ Furni- 
ture was overturned, and the place looked 
a wreck. In fact, there was so much noise 
that Hope’s chauffeur, who lives behind the 
house, heard the racket and ran around in 
front just in time to see Staley coming out. 
He seemed dazed and made no resistance. 
Others came, and they called the police.” 

“ And Staley hasn’t said a word?” 

“ Not a word.” 

They came to the station. The night 
chief demurred strongly against having the 
prisoner disturbed, but McAtee whispered 
something that brought a grumbling con- 
sent. The pair waited in an anteroom 
while a turnkey was sent after Staley. 

“What did you tell the chief?” asked 
Trent. 

McAtee grinned. 

“Told him I could make your friend 
talk, and would see to it that he got full 
credit for the confession.” 

Staley was brought in, haggard, dishev- 
eled, leaden-eyed. Dazzled by the glare of 
light, he blinked stupidly at his visitors. 

Trent stepped forward and grasped both 
his hands. 

“I’m here, Buck! Everything will be 
all right. Here, sit down and tell me all 
about it.” 

The shuffling feet of the turnkey without 
came to a halt. Staley slumped heavily 
into a chair and turned suspicious eyes on 
McAtee. 

“He’s a newspaper man,” explained 
Trent, “ and a very good friend of mine— 
and of yours, too. He knows everything, 
and you may trust him as far as you would 
me. We're both here to help you.” 

“ Grace!” said Staley dully. “ Did you 
find her?” 

“Yes. She has been very ill, but is bet- 
ter now, and is*waiting for you.” 

The prisoner’s lips twitched into a bitter 
grimace, but he said nothing. 
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“ Listen, Staley,” cut in McAtee. “ You 
killed Hope in self-defense, didn’t you? 
He threatened you and made a motion to- 
ward a weapon—yes?” 

“ No.” 

“You didn’t kill him in cold blood, did 
you? There was provocation, of course?” 

“TI might have killed Hope,” returned 
Staley, “ but I didn’t. He was dead when 
I came into the house.” 

“Just a moment,” interjected Trent. 
“Let’s get at this thing logically. Tell us 
from the beginning just what happened. 
By the way, have you seen an attorney?” 

“ No—I waited for you.” 

“ Why in hell,” burst from the reporter, 
“ didn’t you tell the police you were inno- 
cent, if you are?” 

“Would it have been any use? As a 
matter of fact, I kind of like the idea of 
being held responsible for the hound’s 
death. Next to killing him, I—” 

“ Now, now, Buck!” cautioned Trent. 
“Don’t be foolish! Remember, there’s 
Grace to consider. Tell us what occurred 
after you returned from New York.” 

“T got back to Hopetown three hours 
after Hope,” said Staley. “I didn’t trou- 
ble to go to the boarding house—” 

“T wish you had!” cut in Trent. “ You 
would have found a message from me that 
would have saved you all this trouble.” 

The other shrugged his shoulders and 
continued: 

“T went to Hope’s house. Nobody an- 
swered the bell. I tried the door. It was 
open, and I went in. The place was all lit 
up, but there was no one in sight. Then 
I went into the room we were in that time. 
It looked like there had been a fight there. 
The furniture was all turned over, and on 
the floor were some broken glasses and bot- 
tles. I stood for a while and listened, but 
I didn’t hear anything except something 
that sounded like a groan. It seemed to 
come from a long distance away. I took 
my revolver out of my pocket, and went 
in the direction from which the sound 
came. There wasn’t much light in the 
hallway, and I stumbled over Hope’s 
body.” 

Staley ceased as if the story had been 
completed. 

“And then?” prodded McAtee. 

“ There was blood all around,” went on 
Buck. “I turned on the light. There was 
a big hole in his head, and he was as dead 
as a herring. He was already getting stiff.” 
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“ But you heard him groan?” 

Staley shook his head, puzzled. 

“JT don’t know whether it was him or 
not. The noise I heard seemed to be far- 
ther away. I got blood all over my fingers 
—some on the gun, too, I guess.” 

“Go on with the story, Buck,” said 
Trent. 

“IT stood there a while, kind of glad he’d 
been put out of the way. I had half a 
mind to stay there and say I did it, but I 
thought of—of her, and decided to leave. 
At the door they nabbed me. It didn’t 
worry me much. I could have gotten 
away if I had wanted to put up a fight. I 
had a revolver, you know.” 

“Of all the darned fool things I ever 
heard!” exclaimed McAtee. “ Here’s a 
guy that hated Hope so much that he’s 
willing to swing for a murder he didn’t 
commit. That’s what I call going some 
distance for satisfaction!” 

“He would have thought better of it 
after a while,” remarked Trent. “ Any- 
thing else to tell us, Buck?” 

“ That’s all, and you won’t get any one 
to believe that.” 

“T believe you, and so does McAtee. 
Don’t you, Mac?” 

“T do,” returned the reporter promptly. 
“ His story is just crazy enough to be true; 
but you’ve got yourself in a fine jam, my 
boy!” 

“We're going, now,” said Trent, rising. 
“T have a little work to do yet before sun- 
rise. Leave everything to me. Don’t hire 
a lawyer or say a word to any one until 
you hear from me. Will you do as I say?” 

“Yes. Tell me about Grace.” 

McAtee walked off to a far corner while 
Trent told Staley of the visit to Willow 
Springs, and what had happened there. 
The leaden dullness of Buck’s eyes sof- 
tened, and they shone moistly. His head 
dropped between his hands, and he sobbed. 

“Come, Mac!” said Trent softly. “ Let’s 

now.” 

“ Get anything?” asked the chief. 

“ Says he didn’t do it,” reported McAtce 
truthfully. 

“Sure!” sneered the police officer. 
“ Guess Hope beat his own brains in!” 
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TRENT and McAtee walked into the cool 
night air. 
“What do you think, Mac?” 
“ T believe he’s telling the truth, all right, 
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but he'll have a swell time convincing a - 
Hopetown jury. Everything’s against him 4 
—motive, weapon, time, and place. It’s 
about the most complete circumstantial ~ 
case I ever heard of. If Staley didn’t kill © 
Hope, who did? Still,” he remarked — 
thoughtfully, “there’s one strange thing® 
that— 

“You mean the groan?” 3 

“Yes. According to the story we are” 
printing this morning, the blow that killed © 
Hope was of such a character as. to have — 
made it impossible for him to have uttered — 
a sound after he was hit. Why, the whole ~ 
top of his head was smashed in. If you 
know how little a wallop will cause con- — 
cussion of the brain, you can imagine what — 
would happen if a man’s bean was caved ~ 
in with a sledge hammer.” 

“ But,” demurred Trent, “as I under-— 
stand it, no weapon was found. You tell 
me that it is inconceivable that the blow ~ 
could have been delivered with the butt — 
end of a revolver.” 4 

McAtee shook his head thoughtfully, 

“T’m not so sure, now that I have seen j 
this bird Staley. He’s a powerful citizen. 
Besides, remember, the revolver was all 
bloody.” 

“ Buck explained that. He got his hands — 
smeared while bending over the body. But — 
to get back to the groan—what do you ~ 
make of it?” ' 

“Staley may have imagined it. If 
you’ve ever been alone in an empty house, — 
you'll understand. It may have been the ~ 
wind stirring a shade. Bear in mind the © 
mental condition he was in—a man stand- 
ing in a room that had just been the scene © 
of a terrific fight, his ears strained. He © 
would naturally magnify the slightest noise — 
into a horrific sound in keeping with his ~ 
mood.” a 

“ True,” returned Trent; “ but I know — 
that Staley did not kill Hope. In the ar- ~ 
ticle in your paper this morning, does it ~ 
say anything about the servants? Where © 
were they during the excitement?” 4 

“ There was only one in the house prop- ~ 
er at the time,” answered the reporter. — 
“ That one was an old fellow who has been © 
with the Hopes for fifty years. He’s as 
deaf as a post. He was upstairs, and they 
could have pulled off the battle of the 
Marne on the first floor without him hear- 
ing a rumor of it.” 

“ He didn’t know anything, then?” 
“ Nothing of importance. He did tell 
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the police, though, that he saw a tough- 
looking guy standing out on the street 
under the arc lamp somewhere about the 
time the killing was pulled off—a tall man, 
who doesn’t stack up with Staley, accord- 
ing to his identification.” 

“ How long did he watch him?” 

“Just a minute. It may have been a 
half an hour before the murder, as far as 
the old boy knows. Say,” McAtee added 
flippantly, “ that Pritchard girl’s kid is go- 
ing to inherit the best private stock in the 
State. It seems to me that I ought to have 
some extra-territorial privileges in that 
basement!” 

“Eh?” said Trent absently. ‘“ What 
did you say about the basement?” 

A spell of silence. 

“Mac,” cried the other suddenly, 
“something has just struck me. Where 
did Staley say he found the body?” 

“ Just where it was found—in the rear 
hallway.” 

“ There’s a door near there leading to 
the cellar,” went on Trent. “ Did any one 
go down there?” 

“Yes, the coppers did. They didn’t 
find anything, as far as I know, except 
booze. What’s the idea?” 

“ He was tall, was he?” 

“ Who was?” 

“The man the steward saw from the 
window.” 

“Yes, and tough-looking; but consider- 
ing the distance, and the old man’s eyes, 
the description doesn’t amount to one 
whoop in Hades. You know what refract- 
ed light will do, professor, or did you work 
the physics side of the street? It might 
have been Staley.” 

The pair had been walking toward the 
office of the Star. 

“ Mac,” said Trent, halting, “ will you 
go back to the station with me?” 

“What for? Want to talk to Staley 
again?” 

“No—I want to ask the chief some- 
thing. Come on!” 

The reporter followed silently. 

The police officer greeted them with a 
deep frown. 

“ Nix, nix!” he growled. “Give the 
poor guy a chance to sleep.” 

“Chief,” said Trent earnestly, “ Staley 
did not kill Hope, and I believe I can give 
you a clew to the real murderer. Will you 
send a man along with me to the Hope 
house?” 
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“ Now?” 

“ Yes, at once.” 

The chief glanced toward McAtee. 

“ He’s all right,” assured the newspaper 
“ He might be able to do you a good 


man. 
turn.” 

“ There’s no need to send a man up with 
you. Pickett’s there now, looking things 
over. You know him, Mac. I'll give you 
a line to him.” 

Armed with an authorization to inspect 
the building from top to bottom, the two 
young men proceeded to the mansion on 
the hill. Trent glanced back at the illu- 
minated clock over the station house. It 
marked two o’clock. 

“ Tired, Mac?” 

“Nope. The idea of following you 
around kind of intrigues me. Professor, 
you're getting about as mysterious to me 
as you used to be in your lectures on logic. 
I trust the night will not end in a reductio 
ad absurdum.” 

“TI see,” smiled Trent, “that you 
learned something from me, after all—the 
undistributed middle and the reductio ad 
absurdum, at any rate.” 

“And something else, too,” admitted 
McAtee. “I have learned that instead of 
being a fossilized prig, you are a regular 
he-man, with the brains of a he-man.” 

“Thanks, Mac! We'll see how good 
that brain is in about half an hour.” 

“What’s the secret? Why don’t you 
tell me what you expect to find at the Hope 
joint?” 

“T’m questing for a groan,” returned 
Trent. “I believe that if we can track 
that groan to its lair, we shall find some- 
thing greatly to the advantage of my friend 
Staley.” 

“ Well,” said McAtee, “ I’ve done pretty 
nearly everything in the newspaper busi- 
ness, from hunting for an honest man in 
politics to stealing pictures of lady suicides, 
but this is the first time I ever went on a 
groan hunting expedition at two o’clock in 
the morning! I think you’re on a cold 
trail, Trent. That groan was the mere 
product of a nervous imagination. If any 
one else had been in the house, the police 
or servants would certainly have found 
him. The coppers may be a bunch of 
boobs, but enough of them were sent up to 
the Hope place to cover every inch of it.” 

“Yet,” returned Trent, shaking his head, 
“TI feel that something has been over- 
looked.” 
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There was a light in the house, and the 
door was open. Pickett was found in the 
living room, with another plain clothes 
man. 

“ Hello, Mac!” he greeted the reporter. 
“ What’s on your mind?” 

“ This is a friend of mine,” returned the 
newspaper man; “ Henry Trent, an inves- 
tigator. He has an order from Mullaly.” 

“ All right!” said Pickett, scanning the 
note. “Go as far as you like. I'll be 
darned, though, if I can see what you ex- 
pect to find. Staley bumped this guy off. 
It’s an open and shut case. He doesn’t 
deny it, does he? Want to see the body? 
It’s in the parlor.” 

“No, I think not,” said Trent. 
I ask you a question or two?” 

“ Shoot!” 

“Have you heard any sounds — any 
noises that you could not explain?” 

Both officers shook their heads. 

“Ts the door to the basement open?” 

“No,” replied Pickett promptly. “I 
shut it myself.” 

“It was open when the body was found, 
was it not?” 

“Yes, it was, but don’t get any idea 
there’s anything in the basement. The 
chief himself had it searched thoroughly. 
There’s nothing there but booze—barrels 
of it. Will you have a drink?” 

Both young men declined. 

“Ts it dark in the basement?” pursued 
Trent. 

““No, there are electric lights. You 
know, there are really two basements, one 
under the other, both chock-full of hootch.” 

“So I understand. Have you any ob- 
jection, Mr. Pickett, to accompanying Mc- 
Atee and myself below? I have a faint 
theory that might develop.” 

“ All right! You stay here, Joe. We'll 
be back in a few minutes. Leave some of 
that bottle for me.” 

At the head of the narrow stairs leading 
to the whisky cellars the detective pressed 
a button, and a faint light from below was 
the response. The three descended. In 
the murk Trent made out rows of barrels 
and cases heaped upon one another. 

“Any more lights in here?” 

“No,” returned Pickett; “ but I’ve got 
a torch. What’s the idea? Can’t you see 
enough?” 

The policeman was growing impatient. 

“Let me have it,” said Trent. “ Let’s 
take a look behind these barrels.” 


“ May 
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“You're just wasting time,” insisted ~ 
Pickett. ‘The chief went all over the 
ground. He’d have found a rat, the way — 
he went at the job.” 

“ What made him look here?” 4 
“He thought it might be a whisky job, — 
and Staley is supposed to have hada pal ~ 
with him.” 
“T see,” murmured Trent, poking among 
the casks with the torch. 

“Some stock!” declared the enraptured ~ 
McAtee. “ There must be at least forty 
barrels here, each containing forty gallons. 
Oh, boy!” 
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“Yeh,” said Pickett, “and there’s just 7 


as much down below.” 

Trent desisted from the search. 

“‘ No groans here?” asked the reporter. 

The other shook his head. 

“Let’s go to the other cellar. Will you © 
lead the way, Mr. Pickett? MHere’s the ~ 
torch.” . 

The stairway descending to the sub-base- ~ 
ment was extremely narrow. From the 
depths came a dank odor. 

“ No light down there?” 

“T don’t think so,” replied Pickett. “TI 
guess they figured on putting one in when 
the supply up here was cleaned out.” 

“How about this door?” asked Trent 
suddenly. ‘Was it open when you got 
here this evening?” 

“ Yeh.” 

“Tt was, eh? Who smashed the lock 
off?” 

“ Huh?” 

Pickett turned the light on the door. It — 
had been fastened with a heavy lock, but — 
one of the staples had been torn from the 
wood by a heavy blow. It hung badly 
bent from the lock. The panel where it 
had been fastened was splintered at that 
point. 

The detective shook his head, puzzled. 

“That’s one on me! To tell you the 
truth, I don’t believe any of us noticed it. 
The door was wide open when we got here 
first. None of us looked at the lock. 
There didn’t seem to be any reason to.” 

“A very natural oversight,” agreed 
Trent. “I happened to notice it purely 
by accident. Do you attach any signifi- 
cance to it, Mr. Pickett?” 

“* All depends on when it was done. I 
don’t see why Staley should have broken 
the lock. He walked outside right after 
the shooting.” 


“ That’s just the point. You see ”— 
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Trent pointed at the splintered panel— 
“it’s fresh. Staley didn’t do it. Who 
did?” 

“T don’t see,” said the detective, “ that 
it makes much difference who did it, if we 
don’t know when it was done.” 

“ But,” persisted Trent, “doesn’t that 
cut look as if it had just been made?” 

“Yes, it does, but it might have been 
made any time in the last week. Suppose 
it was made to-day—what does it prove?” 

“It would seem to me,” returned Trent, 
“to indicate that at least one other in- 
truder besides Staley had been in this 
house, and that the other was a gentleman 
of a violent turn of mind. Hasn’t it oc- 
curred to you, Mr. Pickett, that this large 
stock of liquor was a temptation to thieves, 
and that Hope might have been killed de- 
fending the stuff down here?” 

“He might have been. Staley won’t 


talk. He won’t tell us why he killed Hope. 
The booze may have been the reason, 
though there’s not a thing missing. I guess 
he got scared after bumping Hope off, and 
tried to beat it.” 

“ Let’s go below,” cut in McAtee. “ This 
argument isn’t getting us anywhere.” 


Slowly the trio descended. The air grew 
danker, with the moldy smell of a newly 
dug subway. Trent brought up the rear. 
Suddenly he gripped -Pickett’s arm. Si- 
multaneously the three stopped dead. A 
moan, low but carrying clearly through the 
subterranean stillness, came to their strain- 
ing ears. 

The men stood taut, waiting for a repe- 
tition of the ghostly sound. Again it came 
—the gurgling moan of one in deep pain. 

“ That,” whispered Trent, “ comes from 
the man who killed Arnim Hope!” 

“Hello!” shouted Pickett. ‘Come out 
of there! Hurry, or I’ll shoot!” 

He drew his revolver, passing the torch 
to McAtee. 

“ Keep it straight before you, now. We 
don’t want to take any chances. Yell up- 
stairs for Dugan!” 

“ That’s not necessary,” returned Trent. 
“There are three of us here against one 
badly wounded man. That’s enough.” 

“Come out!” cried Pickett again. 

The groan was repeated, this time in a 
rising and falling crescendo. The man in 
the sub-basement was apparently trying to 
form words, but the task was beyond his 
strength. 

Slowly the detective descended into the 
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lower whisky cache. The others followed 
directly behind. 

“Where are you?” shouted the police 
officer, snatching the flash from McAtee 
and spraying its rays. Barrels and cases— 
nothing else. 

“ Here,” said Trent, “ give it to me.” 

Torch in hand, he took the lead, walk- 
ing rapidly to the far end of the cellar. A 
weak moan, and he halted. 

“Where is he?” whispered Pickett. 

“ Back there,” pointed Trent. 

The yellow light fell on the pallid, un- 
kempt features of a man. The face was 
contorted with agony and the eyes were 
closed. Across the body lay a barrel. 

“What happened?” asked the detective 
dully. 

“Is he dead?” from McAtee. 

Trent leaned closer to the stricken figure. 

“ Frisco!” he gasped. “ Here, let’s try 
to take the barrel off him.” 

It was necessary to move another cask 
out of the way before the three were able 
to move the weight that lay flush across 
the hips of the tramp. At length he was 
freed. 

“What do you make of it?” asked the 
reporter. 

“ That’s easy,” replied Pickett. “See 
those barrels, how they’re built up, two 
side by side and a third on top, straddling 
them? I guess he hid behind them, and 
that one just fell over on him. I don’t see, 
though, how we missed him when we went 
through here before.” 

““He was probably unconscious at the 
time,” suggested Trent; “and as he was 
completely hidden behind the barrels he 
could easily have been overlooked. Badly 
hurt, isn’t he?” 

“* Shot to pieces!” declared the detective. 
“‘ Say, didn’t I hear you call him Frisco? 
Know him?” 

“T have met him. He’s a tramp. I ran 
into him a couple of days ago, and he told 
me about a job he was going to do here. 
I gathered that some fine liquor went with 
it. Let’s get him upstairs and call a doc- 
tor. We can’t let him die, even if he did 
kill Hope.” 

“ Sure he killed him, are you?” growled 
Pickett. 

“ Certain,” the 
“ Look! ”? 

Stooping, he picked up from beside the 
injured man a heavy iron bar, two feet 
long and more than an inch thick. 


was laconic reply. 
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“Here’s the weapon that descended 
upon Hope’s head. It’s still wet with blood 
—see!” 

He held his stained fingers to the light. 

“ Might be his own blood,” suggested 
the detective. 

“ What’s the use of arguing the matter 
now?” interjected McAtee impatiently. 
“ Let’s get him upstairs and bring him back 
to consciousness, if possible. He may come 
clean. I agree with Trent that he’s the lad 
who killed Hope.” 

Dugan gazed with startled eyes as the 
three men carried the inert figure of Frisco 
into the living room and placed him on the 
couch. While being carried upstairs he 
had moaned a bit, but his eyes remained 
closed. 

“Get the police surgeon and the chief,” 
ordered Pickett. ‘‘ This bird knows some- 
thing about the Hope murder!” 

“ He might die before they came,” sug- 
gested Trent. “ Can’t we do something to 
bring him around? Isn’t there a stimulant 
of some sort in the house?” 

“ What’s the matter with this?” asked 
McAtee, lifting a bottle of whisky from the 
table. “ Here, let me try!” 


He poured some of the fiery liquor into 
a glass and brought it to the tramp’s lips. 
Eventually a few drops were forced be- 
tween the clinched teeth. Frisco groaned, 
and his eyelids flickered. 

Pickett then took the whisky and man- 
aged to get a substantial quantity through 


to its destination. The injured man’s eyes 
rolled wide open. He attempted to raise 
his head, but fell back with a cry of pain. 

The detective leaned over the couch. 

“ Get up!” he hissed. “ Get up, Frisco! 
We’ve got to make a get-away. You 
croaked the young geezer. Boy, you hit 
him some wallop!” 

“ Huh!” grunted the tramp. 

““ Come on, pal,” went on Pickett. “ The 
fly cops will be here in a minute. It’s the 
rope, kid, if you stick around!” 

Another ineffectual effort to rise, another 
groan of pain. 

“ Can’t,” came brokenly. “ I’m through, 
bo. I didn’t mean ter bump him. He 
wouldn’t come through wid der stuff. 
Made a swipe at him. Croaked him, eh?” 

The detective motioned the others to 
keep out of Frisco’s sight. 

“ How’d you get hurt?” he asked. 

“Tried to move one of them barrels. 
Fell over.” 
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“Why didn’t you make a get-away? © 
What was the big idea of hiding?” 
Pickett was compelled to repeat the — 
question before he got an answer. 

“ Couldn’t,” was the feeble answer. 
“Guy came in. Had to duck. He’s 
croaked, is he?” 

“ Yep.” 

“ Didn’t mean to bump him,” muttered 
the tramp. “ Made a swipe at me wid a 
club.” 

“Who was the guy that butted in?” 

“Don’t know. Didn’t mean ter bump 
him. Made swipe at me. How about get- 
away? Gimme a hand, bo!” 

Pickett moved away. 

“Let him alone,” he whispered. “ Wait ~ 
till the surgeon comes. He’ll give him a 
shot of hop, and we'll get the rest of the 
yarn out of him.” 

“What more do you want?” demanded 
McAtee. “It’s all plain enough, isn’t it? 
This bum here heard of Hope’s booze sup- 
ply, came to get some, and ran into Arnim. 
Hit him over the head with the rod and 
killed him. Just about that time in walks 
Staley. This bird ducks into the basement 
to hide. The barrel falls over on him, and 
here you are. Isn’t that right?” 

“ Perfectly logical,” agreed Trent. 

“How do you imagine,” asked Pickett, 
“he got into the house? Busted in, or 
what?” 

“No,” returned Trent. “I’m inclined 
to believe that he got in the same way Sta- 
ley and I did once. This man Hope had 
a habit of inviting casual people in for the 
sake of bragging about his whisky supply 
and of showing off his picture gallery.” 

“‘T heard he did that,” admitted the de- 
tective. “ Well, he picked the wrong guest 
this time! Where are you going?” 

“Just to look around a bit,” replied 
Trent carelessly. “I want to be here when 
the chief and the surgeon get here, if you 
don’t mind. I would like to hear the rest 
of Frisco’s story, if he can be made to tell 
it, and to arrange for Staley’s release.” 

“That won’t be as easy as you think,” 
grunted Pickett. ‘“ There’s lots of things 
to be straightened out before you can 
spring him.” 

“ Such as—” 

“ Never mind what they are. It’s up to 
the circuit attorney, anyhow. It’s out of 
our hands.” 

“Very well. 
you?” 


Wait for me, Mac, will 
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The reporter nodded. 

“T’ll have a drink while you’re gone. 
That basement experience entitles me to 
one, don’t you think?” 

Trent walked casually toward the photo- 
graph gallery. When the eyes of the others 
ceased to follow him, he darted into the 
room. It was dark, but by the wavering 
light of a match he found what he was 
looking for. The picture had been restored 
to its original place on the wall. Placing 
it in his inside pocket, he rejoined the party 
in the living room. 

“ Find anything?” asked Pickett. 

The heavy, staccato clanging of a bell 
made an answer unnecessary. Entered the 
chief and another man—from his brisk pro- 
fessional demeanor, the police surgeon. 
Pickett nodded toward the couch. The 
physician bent over, tapping here, listening 
there. 

“What happened?” he asked, rising. 

“ Barrel of whisky fell on him.” 

“H-m! Hustle him to the city hospital. 


Both hips seem to be fractured, and he is 
doubtless injured internally. May die be- 
fore you get him there. 
much he’s smashed up inside. 
guess.” 


All depends how 
Plenty, L 


“How about an ante-mortem state- 
ment?” asked the chief, to whom, during 
the doctor’s examination, Pickett had whis- 
pered the details of Frisco’s capture. 

The surgeon shook his head emphati- 
cally. 

“ After we get him to the hospital, per- 
haps. Not a chance now. I’m going. How 
about you, chief?” 

“ Might as well. You come along, too, 
Pickett. Want to have a talk with you. 
You stay here, Dugan, until you hear from 
me. Going downtown, you fellows?” 

“No,” returned Trent. “I’m going 
home. I live only a few blocks from here. 
How about you, Mac?” 

“I’m off for the office. I might as well 
get this story out of my system for a pos- 
sible early extra.” 

“ Chief,” said Trent, “will you have 
Staley told of the new developments? I'll 
see him in the morning.” 

“ Listen!” interjected McAtee. “ You’re 
in the story now. I can’t keep you out 
any longer—understand?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“TI mean I’ve got to tell of your part in 
it. Not a chance of leaving you out now: 

“ All right,” returned Trent wearily. His 
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eyes drooped with fatigue, and a grayish 
pallor was about his lips. “I’m about to 
leave Hopetown, anyhow.” 


XXV 


EXHAUSTED, Trent fell across the bed in 
his room at Mrs. Murphy’s, fully dressed, 
and slept. There came a knock on the 
door. 

“Yes?” he mumbled drowsily. 

“Somebody wants you on the tele- 
phone.” 

It was the shrill voice of the landlady. 
He glanced toward the window, and his 
eyes widened with surprise. 

“ What time is it?” 

“Nine o’clock. Shall I tell ’em you're 
coming? It’s a lady.” 

“T’ll be right down.” 

A lady! Janet Preston! Trent’s heart 
pounded pleasantly as he walked down to 
the hallway. 

It was not Miss Preston. The caller was 
the stenographer in Heflin’s office. 

“ Mr. Heflin,” she explained, “‘ wishes to 
see you on a matter of vital importance. 
He says you will understand. Will you 
come to the office?” 

“Yes. I'll be there as soon as I get 
breakfast—say about half past ten.” 

Trent shaved and ate hastily. Shortly 
after the appointed hour he arrived at the 
office of Hope’s man of business. Heflin, 
at his desk, was reading the Star. Without 
comment, he turned the front sheet toward 
Trent. 

“ College professor solves Hope murder 
mystery—saves innocent man,” said the 
most prominent headline. 

The young man shook his head with a 
smile and sat down. Heflin dropped the 
extra and faced him. 

“ Professor,” he said, “ to begin with, I 
offer you my congratulations. You have 
won at every point. I bow to the irresis- 
tible force of the sense of humor. May I 
not—to use the language of a distinguished 
practicing attorney—suggest that it should 
be substituted for the League of Nations?” 

“It would appear,” returned Trent, 
“that you are developing the sense your- 
self, Mr. Heflin. Do I understand that 
you have summoned me merely to an- 
nounce your conversion?” 

“ Hardly,” returned the lawyer soberly. 
“T have 2 number of important matters to 
taxe up with you. While you are perhaps 
not directly concerned, you are apparently 
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the deus ex machina as far as the other in- 
terests are concerned.” 

“ Yes?” 

“When I congratulated you,” pursued 
Heflin, “ I did it in all sincerity. In short, 
I am glad that you have triumphed.” 

“ You?” 

“Ves, I,” was the deliberate reply. 
“Arnim Hope had gone the limit. The 
time had come to rid Hopetown of him.” 

“ But you!” 

“Ves, I was his man of business, his 
lawyer, and his confidential adviser; but 
all three of us had gone as far as we could. 
My real obligations ended some time ago. 
I want you to believe that I dissuaded him 
from more foolhardy and pernicious enter- 
prises than he ever embarked upon.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” returned Trent; 
“but why did you stay with him?” 

“ Because I kept deluding myself that he 
would run a certain course and then come 
to a revived sense of fitness. His father 
befriended me in many ways when I was a 
youngster. This may sound strange to 
you, but I believe that Arnim Hope would 
have become a sound and steady citizen 
but for prohibition.” 

“T don’t follow you.” 

“ Personally,” said Heflin, “I am not 
opposed to prohibition, but I am thorough- 
ly convinced that it is responsible for 
young Hope’s ruin. It aroused in him a 
spirit of defiance, a perverted resolution to 
do that which the law said he should not 
do. Do you know that before the adoption 
of the Eighteenth Amendment he had vir- 
tually quit drinking? He had gone for sev- 
eral months without a drop of liquor. His 
redemption seemed at hand, and then— 
well, that isn’t what I brought you here 
for.” 

“Go on,” said Trent. 

“T know all about the fraudulent annul- 
ment,” resumed Heflin, “ just as you sur- 
mised. I sent you to Willow Springs be- 
cause in my heart I wanted to see justice 
done the girl. Now, as Arnim Hope’s ex- 
ecutor, I assure you that this marriage to 
Miss Pritchard will be recognized as valid, 
as it undoubtedly was—though she should 
have shown better judgment than to marry 
him. The child becomes the eventual heir 
to the entire estate, which I don’t mind 
telling you is in the vicinity of five million 
dollars. I am assuming that you are in the 
full confidence of Miss Pritchard .-. ‘rs. 
Hope. Is that correct?” 
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Trent nodded. 
“‘ She trusts you implicitly?” 

“T think so.” 

“'You’ve seen her in the last few days?” 

“ Yes—at Willow Springs, yesterday.” 

“ Under the terms of the will I am the 
sole executor of the Hope estate. There 
are no heirs outside of the wife and child— 
not even a remote relative, so far as I 
know. I assume that in view of my past 
attitude you will advise Mrs. Hope to peti- 
tion for my removal as executor. I will 
not resist. I don’t want the job. I want 
to get away from Hope and Hope’s affairs. 
May I ask what your plans for the future 
are?” 

“They are rather indefinite, Mr. Heflin. 
I was thinking of taking a trip for a few 
weeks and then returning to Walsingham.” 

“ Having established the dominance of 
the sense of humor?” 

“No,” returned Trent gravely. “I 
have established that it is an utter failure 
in one most important respect.” 

Heflin lifted polite eyebrows. 

“ Never mind,” hastily said the younger 
man. “ What were you about to suggest?” 

“ As I told you, I want to get away from 
Hopetown—almost immediately, if possi- 
ble. I was thinking something of a Euro- 
pean tour. Later I expect to return here 
for private practice. I was about to pro- 
pose that you should retire from the lum- 
ber pile—are you still on the lumber pile? 
—and come into this office for a couple of 
weeks. I will explain to you in detail as 
to Hope’s holdings, and will then resign as 
executor, recommending to the probate 
court that you should be appointed in my 
place. Is that satisfactory? Will that be 
satisfactory to your client?” 

“No,” said Trent. “It won’t do, for 
several reasons. In the first place, my 
health won’t stand confinement to an office. 
In the second place, I don’t know any more 
about handling large financial matters than 
I do about the personal habits of the ich- 

thyosaurus. Again, there is Staley.” 

“ Staley?” 

“Yes. He’s going to marry Grace— 
Mrs. Hope, and logically he is the man—” 

“ Staley!” repeated Heflin. ‘“ The fel- 
low in the—” 

“Yes, I realize that he has no training. 
May I not suggest, Mr. Heflin, that you 
continue as executor? The manner in 
vhisk you stuck to Hope indicates to me 
that you are the ideal man to continue as 
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his widow’s representative. I will suggest 
to Grace and Staley that you shall not be 
disturbed as executor.” 

“ That’s mighty nice of you,” returned 
Heflin, “ but I—” 

“ Well, handle matters for a while, will 
you? We'll discuss it again later on. Tell 
me, has Staley been released yet?” 

“No, but he probably will be after the 
inquest.” 

“ And Frisco—the tramp?” 

“T understand he’s dying—hips broken, 
and internally hurt.” 

“ When’s the inquest?” 

“ At one o’clock. You'll be there, of 
course?” 

“ T suppose so.” 

From Heflin’s office Trent proceeded to 
call on Preston. 

“TI thought you were going fishing,” 
grinned the contractor, waving a copy of 
the Star. “ So you’re a professor, are you? 
I thought—” 

“ T came to tell you, Mr. Preston, that I 
am leaving Hopetown to-night.” 

“To-night? I’m sure sorry to hear that, 
although I’m not the least surprised. I 
didn’t imagine you would care to stick 
around in the contracting business.” 

“I’m going away for a rest,” muttered 
Trent. 

“ Does Janet know?” ; 

“ No—I have no reason to believe that 
my movements are of particular interest to 
your daughter.” 

Preston’s eyes narrowed into a quizzical 
smile. 

“ You don’t think so, eh?” 

“ The building,” went on Trent, “ ought 
to get along in great shape now. Staley, 
you know, will probably be your boss. 
He—” 

“ What?” 

The situation was explained to him. 
The builder listened with dazed look and 
drooping lip, occasionally interjecting a 
“ Well, well!” or “ What do you think of 
that?” 

Trent extended a hand. 

“ Good-by. I have had a wonderful 
time with you.” 

The older man rose and tightly gripped 
his shoulder. 

“ Boy,” he said thickly, “ I’ll never for- 
get you!” 

Trent patted him on the back and moved 
toward the door. 

“T wish you’d stay a few days longer,” 
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said Preston. “ Janet will be terribly dis- 
appointed. She’s likely to be back at any 
time now.” 

“T really can’t, but you might tell her 
this when she returns—that Henry Trent 
said that the sense of humor conquers all 
things except one, and that one is really the 
only thing worth conquering.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“ Never mind—please tell her that. She 
will understand—perhaps.” 

“ Shan’t I see you again?” 

“ My home isn’t so far from here, and 
you know ”—Trent finished with a smile— 
“IT may want to see how my building looks 
when it is finished.” 

“Tt’s yours, all right!” said Preston. 
“ Without you—” 

“ Good-by,” said Trent, and departed. 

He returned to the lodging house to pack 
his few belongings. A feeling of dejection, 
of weariness, descended upon him. The 
sense of humor refused to come to his re- 
lief. What was it worth, after all? Its 
development permitted you to be of ser- 
vice to others, but when you wanted some- 
thing for yourself it mocked you. 

Absently he took the photograph of 
Janet from his inside pocket. Long he 
gazed into the clear eyes, the broad fore- 
head, the lips that he knew were red and 
smiling. 

“ Are you in, Mr. Trent?” came the high 
voice of Mrs. Murphy. “ Telephone for 
you—long distance.” 

Trent’s heart leaped joyously from its 
leaden shell. Two at a time, he took the 
stairs to the lower hallway. He stamped 
impatiently while the connection was being 
made. 

“This is Miss Preston, Mr. Trent.” 

His spirits sagged. 

ae 

“ Grace had a sinking spell after you left 
last night. She is better now, but is asking 
for you. Can you come up?” 

Unbidden the words came: 

“Will you be there?” 

“Tt is Grace,” was the reply, “ who 
wishes to see you.” 

“ Have you had the morning paper yet?” 

“ No—it doesn’t get here until noon. 
Has anything happened?” 

“They’ve caught the man who killed 
Hope, and Stalew has been exonerated.” 

“ That’s fine! Will you come up?” 


“Tl leave at two o’clock. You'll be 
there?” 





A PILGRIMAGE OF ADVENTURE 


“T suppose so. There’s no train out 
until evening.” 
“ Tell Grace I’ll bring George with me.” 
“Very well.” 
XXVI 


THE inquest was a brief affair. “A 
tramp, known only as Frisco,” was held for 
the murder of Arnim Hope. Half an hour 
later Trent and McAtee saw Staley released 
from the city jail. 

“ How is she?” asked Buck eagerly. 

“ Grace is much better,” returned Trent. 
“] imagine she’ll be completely cured this 
afternoon, when she sees you. Good-by, 
Mac,” he added, extending his hand to the 
reporter. 

“ Did you say you were going to Willow 
Springs?” asked the newspaper man. 

Trent nodded. 

“So am I,” announced McAtee. “ As- 
signment, you know. I must have a talk 
with the new owner of the Hope millions. 
The whole story’s ripe now.” 

“She won’t take the money,” said Sta- 
ley savagely. 

“ Let’s talk about that later,” suggested 
Trent. ‘“ Come on—we’ve got to catch a 
train in an hour. Don’t forget, Buck, that 
Hope’s child is to be considered in connec- 
tion with the fortune.” 

“May I remark,” interjected McAtee, 
“that it would be a graceful thing to have 
me made administrator ad litem—or rather 
ad liter—of the private stock in the Hope 
cellars?” 

“ Let’s go,” grumbled Staley impatiently. 

There was little conversation on the trip 
to Willow Springs. Buck was silent and 
nervous, while Trent gazed thoughtfully 
from the window. McAtee did his best to 
liven up matters, but received only scant 
encouragement, and desisted. 

“What’s the matter with the sense of 
humor?” he asked. “Has it sprung a 
leak?” 

“ No—just taking a rest.” 

“ Well, it’s entitled to one. 
working it overtime!” 

“ Yes, I’m quite sure I have.” 

“Willow Springs!” cried the conductor. 

“ Haven’t they any jitneys here?” asked 
the reporter. 

“It’s only a mile,” replied Trent. 
“Come on—the walk will do you good.” 

Before the farmhouse stood the doctor’s 
buggy. He emerged from the garden gate 
as the three men approached. 


You’ve been 


““ How’s the patient?” asked Trent. 

“ Excellent—improving steadily.” 

“ Get over the sinking spell all right, did 
she?” 

“What sinking spell?” 

“ Didn’t she have one last night?” 

“ Not that I know of. She’s been gain- 
ing right along the last two days. Where 
did you get that idea?” 

““ Never mind!” cried Trent, as the old 
doctor climbed into his vehicle. “ Isn’t it 
great out here, fellows?” 

“What did he say?” demanded Staley. 

“ She’s fine,” was Trent’s response, and 
then, with joyous irrelevancy, he added: 
“And so is Janet!” 

** Janet?” 

The door of the cottage opened, and 
Miss Preston stood on the threshold, un- 
smiling. 

“How do you do, Mr. Trent?” 

“ Quite well, thank you. And you?” 

“Ts this Mr. Staley?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! That one is 
Staley, Miss Preston. This is McAtee, a 
newspaper man.” 

“ Grace is waiting for you, Mr. Staley,” 
said Janet. “ You'll find her in this room ” 
—pointing. 

Buck tiptoed reverently into the house. 
An exclamation, then the sound of a door 
softly closing. 

“ Mac,” said Trent, “ will you sit on the 
porch for a few moments? I want to have 
a word with Miss Preston.” 

“Sure!” grinned the reporter. 
professor, now I know what it is!” 

“Know what what is?” 

“The undistributed middle. I’m it. 
Everybody’s distributed but me. Have I 
got it right? Do I go to the head of the 
class?” 

“Mac,” returned Trent solemnly, “ per- 
mit me to congratulate you. I always felt 
that the theoretical knowledge imbibed at 
my feet, in conjunction with proper prac- 
tical experience, would bring you to the 
light. You justify my fondest hopes. You 
are, indeed, the undistributed middle. Ah, 
Mrs. Samuels! Meet Mr. McAtee. He is 
a newspaper man—that is to say, a jour- 
nalist with a job, and I might add a con- 
science. He may possibly wish to ask you 
a few questions. Will you join me, Miss 
Preston?” 

Without change of expression, Janet fol- 
lowed him out of the garden and thence 
upon the path that led to the stream. 


“ Say, 
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“ You look tired,” suggested Trent. “I 
suppose that sinking spell kept you up last 
night.” 

She looked at him quickly. He was 
smiling. 

“T gather from the paper,” returned the 
girl evenly, “that you had quite a few 
sleepless hours yourself.” 

The conversation continued desultory, 
indirect, unsatisfactory. They reached the 
old resting place by the water. 

“ Janet,” said Trent gently, “I have 
brought you back the photograph.” 

She took it listlessly. 

“ Why,” went on the young man, “ did 
you invent that sinking spell?” 

“ How did you—” 

“ Dr. Murray told me.” 

“ Why,” asked the girl, “ do you think I 
invented it?” 

“ [—” mumbled Trent, taken aback by 
the question. “I don’t dare—I had 
hoped—”’ 

“T invented it,” went on the girl, with 
unwavering eyes but significantly redden- 
ing cheeks, “‘ because I wanted you to come 
back to me.” 

“ Was it necessary?” 
She lowered her gaze. 
“T was afraid, after the way I treated 
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“ The way you treated me!” burst from 
Trent. “ Why, dear, you have saved me! 
But for what you have taught me I might 
have gone on to the end hugging the delu- 
sion that life is a mere matter of mental 
mechanics, instead of a palpitating para- 
dise of emotions and love. It was I that 
had the sinking spell, Janet.” 

“ Sinking spell?” 

“ Yes, dear. You torpedoed my bark of 
ignorance, and for twenty-four hours I 
have been wallowing around in a sea of 
doubt. I—” 

“You haven’t lost your faith in the 
sense of humor?” 

“No,” returned Trent slowly; “but I 
have lost my faith in its perfect supremacy. 
It cannot stand alone. That I have learned 
already. Without the background of suf- 
fering and sorrow and pain, the joys of life 
would be bleak indeed. I wonder!” He 
hesitated. 

“ Yes, Harry dear?” came softly. 

hy the perfect combination is not love 
an = 

Janet’s parted lips were close. He drew 
her into his arms. 

“ Janet, dearest, shall we work it out 
together?” 

“The idea,” whispered the girl, “ ap- 
peals to my sense of humor!” 

END 





A SONG OF CHILDREN 


You may sing a song of sandalwood, of ivories from Ind: 


You may sing a song of northern lights cut by a frozen wind; 
You may sing of plighted lovers, you may sing of golden rings, 
But when you sing of children, why, then the whole world sings! 


Theirs the heritage of ages which have left their mark on man; 
Theirs the wealth of ail religion from Beersheba north to Dan; 
They can sail beneath the sea in ships, or fly with canvas wings, 
And when you sing of children, why, then the whole world sings! 


Theirs the promise of the future; theirs the knowledge now unknown, 
When messages from world to world on wireless waves are thrown; 
They have all our wealth behind them, and whate’er the future brings, 
And when you sing of children, why, then the whole world sings! 


From Tokyo to Tripoli, from Boston to Brazil, 

All nations have one common bond, one hope, one pride, one will— 
To set our children on the heights from which all progress springs; 
So, when you sing of children, why, then the whole world sings! 





Mary Louise Mabie 









The Shadow Jumper 


A ROMANCE OF THE WILD ALASKA COAST 


By Herman Howard Matteson 


home for years—not since her 

mother died; nor had Billy Lati- 
mor had a home worth the title since he 
was fifteen years old. Rosie now was 
twenty, Billy twenty-six. Billy, who had 
been working on fish traps and deep sea 
diving outfits up and down the southeast- 
ern Alaska coast for ten years, had not es- 
pecially yearned for a permanent abiding 
place until he got acquainted with Rosie. 
Then, all of a sudden, he wanted a home 
very badly, with Rosie in it; and he told 
her so. 

Now Rosie was not in the least averse to 
pouring Billy’s coffee for him, mending his 
socks, and bossing him when he required 
bossing; and she said so, without coquetry 
or circumlocution. 

“ Well, then, Rosie,” said Billy, grinning 
down upon her fondly, “let’s I and you 
shake out our rags, wing into Wrangel, and 
sign up the articles.” 

Two spots of red began to burn upon 
Rosie’s cheeks. Her eyes grew bright. 

“No, Billy—not now. It hain’t that I 
don’t love you half to death, because I do. 
You see, fact is, me knocking around so, 
working a season in a cannery here, lac- 
quering tin cans another season there— 
well, truth is I hain’t got clothes fitten to 
be married in. Besides, I hain’t got no 
hope chest. You ain’t a woman, Billy, or 
you’d understand. A girl thinks a whole 
lot of nice things, pillow slips, tablecloths 
with initials rove onto ’em, and so forth. 
Honest, Billy, not demeaning you a mite, 
clothes, fine gear for the house, is ‘most as 
important to a girl as the man she aims to 
marry.” 

Billy Latimor’s hand reached into a cav- 
ernous pocket of his tarpaulin trousers, and 
drew forth a dirty tobacco sack that bulged 
and chinked. 
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“No, no, Billy!” protested Rosie, shov- 
ing away the tobacco sack. “ Put away 
your money. I know you got a heart big 
as a fish trap spiller; but I can’t take the 
money. Maybe it’s fool pride, Billy, but 
I just can’t marry till I’ve saved up my 
very own money and boughten tablecloths 
with initials onto ’em, and six pair of silk 
stockings, and—and other things. I just 
can’t!” 

That, for the time, ended it. Billy saw 
Rosie’s point of view. He had the sensi- 
bility to know that a hurt pride is the most 
mortal of hurts, so he urged her no further. 

One evening Billy came to the chuck 
shack where Rosie was cooking for a small 
logging outfit, and called her to the door. 

“You're so plumb set on earning your 
own wedding outfit money,” said Billy, 
grinning at her and pawing about in the 
darkness to find her hand, “I suppose the 
better wages you can grab, the better, and 
the quicker. Well, Tel Gifford—him that’s 
boss of the salmon trap driving outfit—he 
wants me to go diving for him, twenty a 
day, two hours on, two hours off. He’s 
got a cook, Tel has, but he wants a cookee. 
Hundred a month clear, cookee pays. 
That’s more than you get here. The out- 
fit pulls out to-night, Rosie. We'll be 
driving up and down the coast, Sitka to 
Ketchikan, maybe four months. Why not, 
Rosie, for you to take the job? Then I 
and you can see each other every day, 
quarrel and make up, and get acquainted 
good. End of the season, you’ll have your 
four hundred dollars—you said you allowed 
it would take four hundred to buy the gear 
you want—and I'll have all my wages, and 
we can warp into Wrangel together and 
pull off this wedding stylish as can be. 
What say, Rosie?” 

It was a go. Rosie resigned from the 
logging outfit, packed her turkey—a fisher- 
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man’s dunnage bag—and moved aboard the 
chow ark, as the kitchen scow of a trap 
concern is called. 

With the turn of the tide, the outfit 
moved, an important, puffing tug towing 
the pile driver, the scow house, the chow 
ark, and the scow from which the divers 


worked. 
II 


Rosie and Billy had agreed to keep their 
engagement secret. Lovers aren’t lovers at 
all unless they have secrets, “ the foolisher 
the fonder,” as Billy said. So nothing was 
said of the relationship between them. 

Which was a mistake. Zeno Lachise, 
the cook of the trap outfit, Rosie’s imme- 
diate boss—a fat little man with black 
shoe button eyes, a fellow of prodigious 
self-conceit—immediately conceived a lik- 
ing for the plump and wholesome cookee, 
and decided to permit her to bask in the 
smiles of his regard. 

“ Rosee!’”’ whispered Zeno, sidling up to 
her, bestowing a waxy smirk. “ I kees your 
hand!” 

“ Oh, don’t you do it, Zeno,” Rosie re- 
plied saucily. “I just had this hand in a 
barrel of salt salmon bellies, getting some 
out for breakfast. Don’t!” 

Rarely do profound egotism and a sense 
of humor dwell together. Zeno Lachise 
found no rebuke in Rosie’s crude rejoinder. 
The cook continued to make his advances, 
none of them too subtle or delicate. At 
first the girl rebuffed him with good-na- 
tured laughter, then with a slap of a firm, 
purposeful hand that landed the Lothario 
up against a red-hot galley stove. 

That staggering slap Mr. Lachise under- 
stood. It exploded his conceit as a flung 
pebble bursts the fish bladders that little 
Indian boys fasten to their seal spears. His 
shoe button eyes fastened themselves upon 
Rosie with an ophidian glitter. Then he 
made the only sort of reply of which he 
was capable—a burst of profanity and 
vulgarity. 

From that time on, the cook watched 
Rosie’s every move. When any of the crew 
offered her chaff or badinage, Zeno was be- 
hind a door, around the corner of the scow 
house, listening. His insane jealousy drove 
him into a murderous mood. Even a cook 
may be dangerous when his coxcomb self- 
sufficiency has been ravaged. 

Zeno’s searching vision of jealousy very 
soon discovered what no other man of the 
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crew had remarked—that there was some- 
thing between the pretty little cookee and 
Billy Latimor. 

Rosie had told Billy nothing of the at- 
tempted gallantries of the cook. Not that 
Billy would have been jealous, but she was 
ashamed to tell him. Somehow she felt de- 
graded, sullied, and she didn’t want to tell 
any one, Billy least of all. 

Zeno began to watch Latimor. When 
Billy and Rosie sat upon the end of the 
scow in the evening, the cook would creep 
along the deck, his ear eager for the words 
that the lovers were whispering. Sun- 
days, when they would go ashore, Zeno 
followed, prowling over the rocks and 
stumps like a fat tomcat, seeking a hidden 
place where he could look and listen. 

Of this sneaking espionage Rosie short- 
ly became aware; also of the threatening 
fact that the cook had taken to wearing, 
beneath his work apron, a deadly, broad- 
bladed French knife. 

“Oh, I know you’re packing a knife,” 
said Rosie, pointing to the bulge of the 
knife handle. “ You’d better shuck it. If 
you don’t, I go straight to Tel Gifford.” 

Lachise shucked the knife, but he did 
not shuck his hate, or the determination to 
destroy Billy Latimor that festered within 
his fleshly entity like an eating cancer. 

The weeks passed without untoward 
event. Unpleasant weeks for Rosie they 
were, for the cook found ways to insult and 
persecute the defenseless girl. She didn’t 
dare tell Billy. She didn’t care to cause 
a scene, or to be the occasion of a possible 
tragedy. So she bore all the persecution 
and said nothing, though she watched the 
little cook’s every move. 

Toward the latter part of the season one 
of the four divers of the crew, Billy Lati- 
mor’s shift mate, received a terrible slash 
from the tusk of a sea lion that had got 
tangled into the sunken webbing. The 
poor fellow was taken to Wrangel on the 
tug, and Billy continued to work below 
water alone, fastening the wire netting to 
the pilings of the lead of the trap. 

Presently the divers would be at work 
on the spiller of the trap—an immense sack 
of cotton webbing held bottom downward 
in the trap by means of ropes called down- 
hauls. The water was deep where the spill- 
er stood, and the tides were running 
strongly. 

Rosie would be thankful when this dan- 
gerous business was done, thankful when 
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the season was over and she and Billy 
could get away. More than once she had 
rebuked herself for the foolish longing for 
clothes and fine fixings that had brought 
this situation to pass. If she had done as 
Billy had wished, why, Zeno Lachise would 
never ‘have seen her. 

Too late now for regrets! It would soon 
be over. She would have her four hundred 
dollars, and she and Billy—but what if, at 
the very last, something should happen to 
Billy? 

Every moment Rosie endeavored to keep 
track of both Lachise and Latimor. When 
she knew Billy was down in the diving rig, 
she seized every opportunity to steal a 
look, through the door or window, at the 
diving scow, to make certain that Herve 
Holliday, the watch, was attending to the 
air and looking after the signal cord. If 
Lachise left the chow ark, on some pretext 
Rosie would contrive to follow and to learn 
what he was up to. 

Having followed Billy and Rosie ashore 
one Sunday, while maneuvering to find a 
place from which he could watch the lov- 
ers, the cook ran into a patch of ripe salal 
berries. Lachise, really a good cook, and 
something of a gourmet himself, though he 
swore he never ate anything, conceived the 
idea of putting up a quantity of salal berry 
jam. On Monday morning, when the 
breakfast dishes were done and the spuds 
peeled for the midday meal, he ordered 
Rosie to go ashore and pick a couple of 
buckets of the berries. 

She could think of no possible excuse 
for refusing, so she took the two shiny tin 
pails and was upon the point of stepping 
into the dory when a second craft came 
rowing out from shore. Rosie paused a 
moment to learn the identity of the visitor, 
for callers were few on that remote shore. 

As the battered rowboat approached the 
chow ark, she noted that the man at the 
oars was a gaunt, awkward fellow, hollow- 
eyed, a man who had the appearance of 
having been ill. Landing upon the scow, 
he glanced over his shoulder furtively, his 
lips twitching nervously. 

“Say,” called the stranger through the 
door to Zeno, “ can a pile driver man out 
of a job grab a take of muckamuck?” 

Lachise came to the door, a malevolent 
scowl upon his fat face. For a full mo- 
ment he regarded the stranger. Then the 
scowl relaxed, and the shoe button eyes 
suddenly gleamed. 
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“Why, you’re Jess Jenner!” exclaimed 
Lachise. ‘“ You work on the same outfit 
with me up the Kuskokwim, didn’t you?” 

The fellow gave a start and folded nerv- 
ous hands across his breast. 

“ Yes—I worked the Kuskokwim. I re- 
member you. You was cook.” 

“Come in,” invited Zeno. “Sure you 
can have a take of muckamuck.” 

Rosie could hear Lachise dishing out the 
stranger some mush left from the morning 
meal, and pouring him some coffee. Just 
a moment longer she dared to linger, her 
body bent in an attitude of listening. 

“Out of a job just now, Jenner?” in- 
quired the cook. 

“ Yes,” answered the stranger. 

“ Say!” said Zeno Lachise, lowering his 
voice to a tone of confidence. “ How did 
you happen lose your last job? Same old 
thing—shadow jumping?” 

Jenner took a great gurgling gulp of cof- 
fee before he replied. 

“Ves,” he said resignedly; “same old 
thing—shadow jumping. I just naturally 
can’t help it. Something wrong here, in 
my head, that I can’t help.” 

“ Did you—anybody get hurt this last 
whirl, Jenner?” 

“Why, yes—I near killed Dave Tull. 
Now you know I didn’t have a thing in 
the world ag’in’ Dave Tull. Near killed 
him!” 

“ Well, it’s too bad,” consoled the philo- 
sophical Lachise. “I guess you can’t help 
it. Kind of tough on the—the other fel- 
low, though, Jenner!” 

The cook emitted his mirthless, cackling 
laugh. 

Rosie could hear Jenner thrusting his 
bowl across the table to the cook, to be 
replenished. 

“T was figuring on striking this outfit 
for a job,” said Jenner. “I didn’t suppose 
—I wasn’t looking to find any one here 
that knowed me. As you’re here, I might 
as well wing out and go on.” 

“ Jenner,” answered the cook, his voice 
smooth and oily, “I hain’t going to say a 
word. There’s a job open on this outfit 
right now, too. I won’t say a word except 
that I know you and that you’re a first- 
class man—that’s all I’ll say.” 

“Zeno, that’s white of you—white. 
Thanks!” 

Rosie heard the visitor scrape his chair 
back from the table and ask Zeno where 
the boss was to be found. Both men were 
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crossing the floor toward the door of the 
chow ark. She feaped lightly into the 
dory, thrust it away, and rowed swiftly to- 
ward the shore. 

Glancing back over her shoulder, she saw 
the cook pointing to the driver, where Tel 
Gifford, the boss, might be found. She saw 
Zeno beckon to Herve Holliday, the watch 
on the diving scow, to shove his dory across 
the narrow space of water for the use of 
Jess Jenner. 

Rosie landed, scrambled up the bank, 
and began picking the salal berries. Over 
and again, with a strange feeling of dis- 
comfiture and apprehension, she reviewed 
the conversation between Lachise and Jess 
Jenner. Shadow jumping! What was a 
shadow jumper? 

Il 


SHortiy before noon Rosie returned to 
the chow ark, her two buckets filled with 
the plump, sticky salal berries. At once 
she busied herself setting the long table 
and helping in the task of serving the mid- 
day meal. 

Billy Latimor came in with a number 
of men from the driver. Billy ate his meal, 
walked out upon the deck, and paused to 
study the bulletin board, where Tel Gif- 
ford, the boss, always kept posted the names 
of the men of the various crews, the tasks 
assigned, and the hours of the shifts. Billy 
was to dive from one to three, again from 
five to seven. That last shift would be a 
dangerous one, for the tide would be at 
the full of the flood. 

Seizing the very first chance that she had 

had, Rosie walked out upon the deck. She 
wanted to ask Billy what a shadow jumper 
was. She hesitated to ask any of the other 
men. 
But she was too late. Billy had crossed 
to the diving scow and was already climb- 
ing into the heavy rubber rig with the lead 
soles and the bulging, glass-eyed metal 
helmet. 

Rosie turned to the bulletin board. 
Billy was posted to dive with Thomas, who 
was then rowing toward the diving scow. 
The shift following Billy’s, Smiley was to 
dive with Jess Jenner. The shadow jump- 
er, then, was a diver, and had been as- 
signed to work by Tel Gifford. 

Feeling unaccountably thankful that 
Jenner was working with Smiley, not with 
Billy Latimor, Rosie began washing up the 
dishes. Upon the stove bubbled a great 
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caldron of salal berry jam. In a dish upon 
the table was a quantity of the berries, and 
crust rolled out for pies. 

“ Rosee,” said Lachise, “ you might as 
well keep on picking berries this afternoon. 
Better pick three pails. If it makes you 
late, never mind—I’ll handle supper alone.” 
Lachise pointed to the three buckets. “ I'll 
row you ashore,” he said. “ I want to have 
the dory here at the scow. If I get time, 
I'll come and pick a bucket of berries my- 
self. When you get your pails full, if I 
haven’t come ashore, call, and I'll put in 
and get you.” 

The cook wadded up his apron and 
tucked it in at the belt. He rowed Rosie 
ashore, deposited her on the beach with 
the three buckets, and rowed back. 

The girl sat about filling the pails with 
berries, but found her fingers strangely 
awkward. She dropped almost as many 
upon the earth as found their way into the 
buckets. Constantly she glanced back at 
the chow ark and the diving scow, and bent 
her head to listen. 

The sun was dipping westward, and she 
had filled only one of the three pails. She 
thought of giving up the task and calling 
to Zeno to come and get her. She could 
plead a headache as an explanation; but 
she hated to fall down on a job, to supply 
any excuse for the fat cook’s profane 
abuse. 

She heard a crunching noise upon the 
beach, and stooped to peer beneath the 
overhang of the fir branches. Dan Mc- 
Cush, the engineer of the driver, was walk- 
ing slowly along the beach, looking for 
something. 

She scrambled down the slope and ap- 
proached the gray-haired engineer. 

“Hello, Rosie! I’m looking for a 
straight piece of cedar. Got a leak in the 
water tank, and I want to whittle some 
plugs. Here—here’s what I need.” 

McCush picked up a bit of driftwood 
and started back toward the dory in which 
he had landed. 

“Dan,” said Rosie, averting her gaze, 
“what is—I want to ask—did you ever 
hear of a shadow jumper? If it’s some- 
thing you’d rather not—not tell a girl, why, 
never mind.” 

“Why, it’s all right to tell, Rosie. 
Hain’t you ever heard of a shadow jump- 
er? Well, a shadow jumper is a crazy man 
—not crazy like you usually think of folks, 
but only crazy below water. A shadow 











jumper is a diver that if a fish swims over 

him when he’s at work, or a drift log floats 
over him, or a boat, or anything, why, that 
shadow jumper goes plumb lunatic. He’ll 
fight that fish, or that log, with anything 
he’s got handy. Dangerousest thing, 
Rosie, is a shadow jumper, when he goes 
wild, will tackle his shift mate with a crow- 
bar, or an ax, or anything. Lucky there 
ain’t many shadow jumpers; but there are 
some. Why you ask, Rosie?” 

Rosie merely shook her head stupidly 
and turned back down the beach. 

Before she came out of her daze, Dan 
McCush had rowed out to the driver and 
was pounding away noisily, driving plugs 
into the big iron water tank. 

She stood staring blankly in the direc- 
tion of the diving scow. Even as she 
looked, Zeno Lachise appeared in the door 
of the chow ark and called something to 
Herve Holliday, who was standing by the 
air pump of the diving rig, minding the 
signal cords. Rosie saw Holliday give the 
air pump handle a few vigorous motions, 
jump into the dory, and push the craft 
across the space of water to the chow ark. 

Infamous! Infamous! Holliday, on 
diving watch, was deserting his post—the 
reddest crime in the trap man’s calendar! 

Holliday, Rosie knew, was the camp 
glutton. Lachise had called him over for 
some hot salal berry pie, and he had suc- 
cumbed to the temptation. 

Holliday had no more than entered the 
chow ark when she saw Lachise cast off the 
painter of Holliday’s dory and give the 
craft a shove out across the water where 
the divers were at work. 

Flinging her arms, screaming hysterical- 
ly, Rosie called for Lachise to come and 
get her. No answer! The thunder of Dan 
McCush’s hammer upon the iron tank 
drowned her cries. 

Rosie turned and ran down the beach 
with all her speed. She ran straight to 
where the line of the pilings of the trap 
came almost te the shore. She waded into 
the water, dug her toes into the mesh of 
the webbing, and climbed to the top of the 
piles. Leaping from one pile to another, 


she made her way toward the body of the 
trap, toward the spiller where the divers 
were at work. 

The first fifty yards she made without 
difficulty. Then she came to where the 
pilings felt the force of the rising tide, 
which swayed them like reeds in a wind. 
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Constantly she shouted for Holliday and 
Dan McCush. Frantically she screamed 
the name of her lover: 

“ Billy! Billy!” 

Teetering, balancing on the tops of the 
wet and swaying timbers, she went steadily 
on. Finally Holliday heard her, and came 
rushing from the door. His dory was gone. 
So was the second dory that had been made 
fast to the chow ark, for Lachise had sent 
it adrift. 

Weaving to and fro upon the tops of the 
timbers, now running recklessly, now paus- 
ing to catch her balance, Rosie came at 
length to the decked over heart of the trap. 
She rushed along the planking and stopped 
above where the air hose descended to the 
divers below. The two lines of hose, the 
two signal cords inextricably tangled, haul- 
ing this way and that through the water, 
told the story of the battle that was wag- 
ing in the depths below. 

With a despairing cry, Rosie plunged 
from the edge of the trap and swam swiftly 
to the diver scow. With all her strength 
she began winding in upon the winch that 
would hoist one of the divers to the surface 
—which one, the man attacked or the 
maniac shadow jumper, she could not 
know. 

Holliday, who had likewise leaped into 
the water, now clambered upon the diving 
scow and began helping Rosie to wind the 
winch. At last, in a tangle of air piping 
and signal cords, two monstrous, bloated 
rubber images of men appeared just below 
the surface. Both divers, wrapped in a 
clase and deadly embrace, were coming to 
the top together. 

Locking the winch with the iron ratchet, 
Rosie and Holliday dragged the divers to 
the deck of the scow. The glass bull’s-eye 
of one diving helmet had been struck in by 
a blow of a hammer. In the rubber hand 
of his suit, Jenner, the shadow jumper, still 
grasped the hammer, still was striking fee- 
bly at his fellow. 

“ Quick—this one!” cried Rosie. “‘ We’ve 
got to get him out of this suit. It’s full of 
water!” 

Rosie snatched the wrench from Holli- 
day’s hand, unscrewed the shattered hel- 
met, and lifted it from place. A face 
deathly pale looked up at her as the head 
rolled weakly—the face of Billy Latimor. 

Whimpering, calling his name, Rosie 
drew the inert body from the rubber suit, 
jackknifed it across her knee, and emptied 
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the water from the man’s lungs. Then she 
laid Billy upon his back, placed her lips to 
his, and filled his lungs with her own warm 
breath. 

Finally he breathed, opened his eyes, 
looked up at her, and smiled. 


IV 


Dan McCusH was coming over from 
the driver in a dory. The tugboat also 
came faring in with a tow of pilings, 
which, in response to Rosie’s frantic call, 
it cut adrift. 

Before the tug could come alongside, 
Zeno Lachise had cut the chow ark adrift 
from its anchor cables. It went whirling 
away upon the tide. As it neared the 
shore, carried thither on a back eddy, the 
cook sprang over the side, swam ashore, 
and disappeared into the brush. 

Lifting his voice, Tel Gifford shouted to 
all hands—the men on the driver, those in 
the bunk scow, everybody—to get ashore 
and hunt down the fugitive. 

“Fetch in his meat!” roared Gifford. 
“ That’s all I want—his carcass!” 

Toward evening Herve Holliday re- 
turned to the chow ark, which Gifford had 


picked up and returned to its moorings. 
Holliday had a vicious knife slash across 
one cheek and a thrust through his left 
shoulder. 

“TI tried to square myself, boss,” said 


Holliday weakly. “Anyway, maybe I 
done a little toward it. I got him, final, 
after this!” Holliday pointed to his 
wounds. “He fought like a cornered 
beach rat. I didn’t fetch in his meat like 
you said, boss. It wasn’t hardly worth it.” 

From beneath his torn coat Holliday re- 
moved a long-bladed fisherman’s sliming 
knife, and tossed it upon the deck, where 
it lay dripping. 

Rosie Graham, fetching a clean bit of 
cloth with which to bind up Holliday’s 
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wounds, passed the bulletin board. She 
paused for a moment. 

“ Look here a minute, boss,” she said to 
Gifford. 

Two of the divers’ cards had been trans- 
posed in a manner which resulted in the 
order to Jess Jenner, the shadow jumper, 
to dive the five to seven o’clock shift with 
Billy Latimor. The edges of the cards so 
changed were daubed with little stains of 
salal berry jam. 


Rosie thrust her head in at the door of 
the bunk house, and then walked inside. 
Billy Latimor, still looking a little pale, sat 
by the window. 

“ Billy,” said Rosie, turning her face to 
gaze embarrassedly through the window, 
“you feel good enough to take a little 
trip?” 

“ Yeah—why?” 

“Tel Gifford is going into Wrangel on 
the tug, to send Jenner to the government 
hospital at Townsend. He said I and you 
might go along. He’s give me two days’ 
holiday, and you, too. I’m to be cook then 
—hundred and seventy-five a month. You 
want to go into Wrangel with us?” 

“ Yeah—I don’t mind; but what we go- 
ing for?” 

“ Billy Latimor, you going to make me 
ask you outright to come on into Wrangel 
and get married to me?” 

Billy, grinning broadly, arose with alac- 
rity, and began threading his best red neck- 
tie through the slit in the blue poker chip 
that he wore as a scarfpin. 

“But you hain’t got no hope chest as 
yet, Rosie!” 

“ T’'ll get that later. When I do, to make 
up, I aim to spend six hundred dollars in- 
stead of four, or maybe seven hundred.” 

The tug shoved in beside the bunk house 
scow, Billy and Rosie climbed aboard, and 
away they went for Wrangel. 





TO HIS LADY, WITH COUNTRY FLOWERS 


I BRING you nenuphars 

From quiet ponds; 

From the ferned cavern 

Its most secret fronds; 

And these frail stars 

That scarce can live an hour, 
Unless within your breast, 
Blossom by blossom pressed, 
You give them leave to rest! 


Richard Le Gallienne 
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The Rising Tide 





THE STORY OF AN_OBSTINATE MAN’S LONG BATTLE WITH 


HEY found the body of Ira Catlett 

in Penny Creek, where he had cast 
himself. His suicide did not make 
the stir it would have made twenty years 
ago, because his generation was passing. 
Riverstraw itself was changing. It was less 
and less dependent upon its brickyards; 
better roads and the automobile brought 
it a growing trade from the country around. 
The newest buildings actually were made of 
concrete—concrete in the town made fa- 
mous by clay! 

Still, there were enough of them left, 
these men who remembered Catlett, the old 
storekeeper, to piece together his story and 
to make a matter of mystery of his death. 
Of those who wondered, Colonel Joel Banks, 
who probably was closer to Catlett than any 
other man, wondered most of all. 

William Lambert, a farmer living out on 
the State road, was the last person to see 
the storekeeper alive. Lambert drove in 
and told his story to the coroner. 

The August afternoon had been frightful- 
ly hot—a still, thick heat that made the air 
like glue. Behind, in the Hudson High- 
lands, the weather was spawning thunder- 
storms, and the moment was still with a 
restless, electrical quality that promised 
trouble. God’s hand unrolled a great black 
and gray carpet across the brazen sky. 
Along the horizon a pattern of dirty orange 
and yellow glowed against the inky bil- 
lows. Lambert had whipped up his team, 
and his spring wagon rattled down the hard 
road with a noise like musketry fire. 

He had been surprised to meet Catlett 
down in the hollow on this side of Penny 
Bridge, marching toward him erect, vigor- 
ous, full of purpose, like an army going out 
to battle with the storm. The impalpable 
gray dust of the clay pits, which settled 
over everything for miles about, had pow- 
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dered the storekeeper’s black clothing until 
it made of him something gray and ghostly. 
Even his face and hands were the same 
deathly gray, except where trickles of 
sweat had marked them. 

Lambert was so surprised to see a man 
marching away from all shelter into the 
storm that he pulled up his team to shout 
a question. 

“He just kind of looked at me for a 
minute,” the farmer reported. “ Didn’t look 
wild exactly, but kind of quiet and fixed 
in his expression, like he’d made up his 
mind and all hell couldn’t get him to 
change it. 

“* You'll get soaked,’ I says to him. 
‘What in the nation’s got into you to go 
out into this?’ 

“ Catlett just gave me that steady look. 

“The tide rises,’ he says. ‘No man 
can check the rising tide. It’s been tried, 
Lambert. No man born of woman can stop 
the tide!’ 

“With that he walks right on past me. 
It took all the wind out of my sails. I had 
half a mind to drive after him and make 
him get in the wagon; but it wasn’t any 
afternoon for a pleasure drive, and the man 
didn’t look crazy.” 

“What did he mean, talking about the 
tide?” one of the listeners exclaimed. 
“There isn’t any tide in the river—least- 
ways just about a foot. Ain’t that proof 
he was crazy?” 

“Must have been,” another agreed. 
“ Heat did it, most likely. I’d go crazy 
if I lived down among them pits. It’s 
always fifteen degrees hotter around the 
brickyards.” 

The coroner’s jury was of the opinion 
that excessive heat had driven Catlett to 
end his life. His remark about the tide 
went far to convince them of it. 
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Only Colonel Joel Banks, the man who 
founded Riverstraw’s prosperity, who once 
owned all the brickyards, and who now 
lived with hissson in the big house in a park 
back on the hill, had any doubts. Catlett’s 
reported remark about the rising tide dis- 
turbed his mind oddly, linking up with a 
memory that made Colonel Banks wonder. 
The idea was so utterly fantastic that he 
did not put it into words, but still he 
wondered. 

Fraser, editor of the. Highland County 
Recorder, began the preparation of an ar- 
ticle headed: 





UNTIMELY DEATH OF A PIONEER MERCHANT 


Fraser started his story thus: 


On Tnesday some boys discovered the remains 
of Ira Catlett, pioneer storekeeper, and known 
to every old resident of Highland County, in 
Penny Creek. A jury convened by Coroner Wat- 
son gave the verdict that Catlett had committed 
suicide by drowning. The spell of hot weather 
that has been with us these last few weeks was 
thought to have unhinged the old man’s reason. 

Ira Catlett had kept the general store at the 
old clay pits for almost forty years, and every 
man, woman, and child— 


The story never got any farther. It lay 
for months, a crumpled piece of copy paper 
scrawled with soft lead pencil, in the litter 
on the editor’s desk. It stopped in mid 
sentence when word was telephoned to 
Fraser of a discovery that cast new light on 
the tragedy of Ira Catlett. 


Il 


Ir you visit Riverstraw to-day, you will 
find it a modern little city of paved streets 
and plate glass show windows along Main 
Street and Broadway, fringed by districts 
of older-fashioned red brick dwellings. It 
huddles very compactly on a bit of table- 
land under a steep range of rocky hills, 
facing the Hudson. Along its river front 
the town ends abruptly in high-cut banks, 
so that if you view it from below it has 
something the appearance of a cliff dwellers’ 
town. 

At the foot of these low cliffs the brick- 
yards, mostly idle now, stretch their long, 
half open sheds for several miles, standing 
on dikes beside the river. Behind them are 
the exhausted clay pits, mostly artificial 
lakes of rain water and river seepage. The 
stranger making’ a superficial survey might 
think that the land is sinking, or that the 
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river is flooding over it, for this margin by 
the river, so honeycombed with lakes, 
vignettes off into a region of water, where 
here and there an old brick chimney stands 
half submerged. 

This is not nature’s doing, but the work 
of man. For more than half a century 
the brickyards have been eating back and 
eating back, digging out the clay banks 
behind them, crowding back the town. 
Again and again the yards themselves have 
been forced to move back toward the hills, 
while the wide, placid river spreads its 
water over the marks that man’s tools have 
made, and claims the old pits for its own. 

It was not so when Colonel Joel Banks 
came to Riverstraw to exploit its clay as it 
had never been exploited before; or when 
Ira Catlett opened his little store among 
the pits. Then the land shelved away in 
low hills, with some patches of forest. 
Down by the water were willows, and a 
wide expanse of swamp where the muddy 
Penny Creek winds. The tongue of it 
stretched out far into the river. 

Colonel Banks came in the golden age 
of brick building. The imperial city at 
the mouth of the Hudson was reclaiming 
its island in square mile bites, and the river 
crawled with the long tows of brick-laden 
barges that served its appetite. 

It was then, too, that Ira Catlett started 
his general store to supply the laborers of 
the clay pits. He was from somewhere in 
the Far West. In his veins was the blood 
of a pioneering stock that had kept ahead 
of the wave of pioneers until its flood 
touched the Pacific—men who were driven 
to the frontier by some restless desire for 
freedom, men who ever made new homes 
and lived to themselves, makers of their 
own laws and their own civilization. The 
same restlessness drove Ira Catlett to re- 
trace their steps to the shore whence the 
tide had receded, and there, in quiet River- 
straw, he found the opportunity to make 
his life as he wanted it. 

Colonel Banks, shrewd Yankee that he 
was, had bought up every foot of clay de- 
posit in the district. Either he or his com- 
pany owned from the river front back to 
the cliff. No titles passed, but only leases, 
in the little town that grew up around the 
brickyards. 

When Ira Catlett started his store, he 
tried to buy the site he had chosen. 

“‘ What do you want to buy for?” Colonel 
Banks exclaimed. ‘“ Some day the town will 














move away back to the hill. It’s got to 
move as the clay gets dug out, and you'll 
have to move with it. If you bought this 
land, you’d find yourself left all alone some 
fine morning, and all your customers a mile 
or so away. I'll lease it to you.” 

“T want to own it,” Catlett said. He 
was a vigorous, dark-haired, dark-skinned 
man of twenty-two or twenty-three—a 
sober, purposeful young man, with a heavy, 
stubborn jaw. “I don’t want to move, 
ever,” he said. “The Catletts have done 
nothing but move since I can remember, 
from Wisconsin to Dakota, from Dakota to 
Montana, from Montana to Oregon, then 
to Washington Territory. I can remember 
all that myself. Before that my father’s 
father was always on the move, and his 
father before him. I’ve picked my place, 
and I’m going to stay.” 

“But not on that lot,” said Colonel 
Banks. “ That’s pure clay, and some day 
we may want it for bricks. I'll give you 
a twenty-year lease, if that ‘ll make you 
feel any better about it.” 

Colonel Banks figured the site of Cat- 
lett’s little brick store—everything was 
brick in that town, just as a sawmill town 
builds of wood—measuring the cubic con- 
tents of the property as far down as the 
clay bank extended, and basing his rent 
on its potential value as so much building 
material. Catlett had to be satisfied with 
that. 

When he got the business into full swing, 
Colonel Banks began experimenting with a 
new kind of labor. Up to this time Irish 
immigrants had done most of the work 
about the pits and kilns. Now Italians be- 
gan to take their places. They were said 
to work for less. 

One of the pit bosses was named Antonio 
Rappoli. He brought his wife and daugh- 
ter to keep house for him, and for shelter 
he built one of the first wooden structures 
in the town—a rambling little shack pieced 
together out of the wreckage of one of the 
brickyard sheds. It stood in a little hollow 
under some willows, some distance off the 
road where the heavy-laden two-wheel carts 
passed in endless procession to and from the 
pits. 

The Rappolis made a garden, and in the 
fall their brown-weathered home was bril- 
liant with festoons of drying red peppers. 
In the sun, all about, stood drying trays 
filled with the pulverized pods. 

Flora Rappoli was about eighteen when 
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she was married—a slender, dark beauty 
with languishing black eyes and a i 
smile. When she came to Catlett’s, the 
storekeeper always found time to detain her 
in talk, and the girl was never loath to flirt 
with him; but in the evenings, when the 
men came back from the yards, she could 
be found in company of Luigi Rocco. 

Luigi was said to be Flora Rappoli’s 
cousin. He was a mere boy, little older 
than Flora. He laughed a great deal, and 
he carried a battered accordeon to his 
courting. His clear, sweet tenor voice 
caroling in Italian, with the accordeon con- 
tributing crescendo bursts of passion and 
again long, sobbing chords, was not the 
least blessed relief that night brought to 
the hot, dusty, squalid region of clay pits. 

One spring day Luigi Rocco was missing, 
and it became known that Flora was to 
marry Ira Catlett. Her father and mother 
had chosen wisely. Catlett was doing well, 
and he promised to do very much better. 
The storekeeper was one of the steadiest 
men in the rough community, and his char- 
acter made itself felt. 

He did not know physical fear. Once 
he had stepped between two men with 
drawn knives, barely escaping the fate of 
the usual innocent bystander, and sent 
them about their business with a few stern 
words. Another time he had gone into 
the brickmakers’ barracks, where one drink- 
crazed fool with a pistol held all of them at 
bay, and brought the man out. Many dis- 
putes were brought to him for settlement, 
and men found him just. 

Colonel Banks, sitting in the ornate tow- 
ered and pinnacled house he had built on 
the rise—a house with a lawn and iron 
deer, and an iron fountain that was his 
pride—looked down on his property and 
boasted: 

“I'd rather have Ira Catlett to keep 
order than a hundred New York policemen 
with their clubs. He has a way with him. 
If he would, he could be working for me 
any time at big pay!” 

By all signs the Rappolis chose well when 
they betrothed their daughter to Catlett. 

Catlett and Flora were married in June 
of the same year. They made their new 
home in the flat above the brick store. A 
few days before the wedding Catlett had 
tried again to buy land from Colonel Banks. 

“T’ll waive my lease on the store,” he 
said, “and move whenever it’s in your 
way, if you'll sell me a home site back 
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toward the hill—some place where no man 
can stick a shovel or set foot unless I tell 
him to.” 

“Can’t do it,” Colonel Banks main- 
tained, equally stubborn. “ Why, damn it, 
fifty years from now, as the engineers figure 
it, this whole town will likely be perched 
on top of the cliff there, and people will 
be using airships to go home in. Some 
day, I reckon, they’ll be digging up Rose- 
banks for the clay under it!” 

Rosebanks was the colonel’s new home, 
and he was tremendously proud of it. You 
could easily understand that he was joking 
when he said it would pass away. He meant 
it to remain to testify to his glory, time 
without end. 

So the Catletts lived in the store building, 
very contentedly, for about a year. To- 
ward the end of the year Luigi Rocco came 
back to work as unexpectedly as he had 
vanished; but he no longer brought out his 
accordeon in the evenings, and he had 
ceased to laugh and joke. 


Ill 


WueEnre the rumor first started it is diffi- 
cult to say, but the how of it is not so 
hard to guess. It was a small community 
with narrow vision and petty interests. 
Life was dull—a dull, dreary round of 
slavery in a land powdered deep with clay 
dust and brick dust, where the summer 
thermometer was no stranger to one hun- 
dred and ten degrees. Lacking healthy 
amusements, idle minds craved some sort 
of excitement; and if the evil expectation of 
a community has any effect in shaping the 
course of two lives, there were many besides 
Flora Catlett and Luigi Rocco who should 
plead guilty at the bar of justice. 

Whispers that his wife met her cousin 
surreptitiously in the evenings, that they 
had been seen walking together along the 
marsh path by Penny Creek, that Luigi 
came often to the store when Catlett was 
absent—these were duly reported to the 
storekeeper. 

On a baking July day Catlett, who had 
hearkened to the whispering and made no 
comment, told his wife he would be gone 
from the town for several days on business. 
He drove away, but in the dark of the 
night of that same day a neighbor recog- 
nized him returning. 

With curiosity aroused, this witness fol- 
lowed the storekeeper’s buggy, and saw 
him tie his horse some distance from the 
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store and approach his own house on foot. 
Catlett let himself into the building with 
a stealth that gave the watcher a thrill. 
The neighbor waited a long time, but that 
was all. Nothing happened, so far as he 
knew. 

Next morning there was news in plenty. 
Word spread like fire in dry grass that Ira 
Catlett’s wife was gone. She had left him. 
She had run away with her cousin, Luigi 
Rocco. Several persons gained momentary 
importance by claiming that they had seen 
the guilty pair rowing out in a skiff, to hail 
the Albany steamboat, just after sundown 
the night before. There are always such 
volunteer witnesses to an affair like that. 

To the questioners who found excuse to 
come into his store in twos and threes all 
day, Catlett merely said: 

““ Mrs. Catlett has gone to the city.” 

His face was unperturbed by the battery 
of their greedy glances. He gave no sign 
that the event had affected him in the 
least degree. There were plenty of keen 
observers whose mouths watered for some 
crumb of detail, some indication of suf- 
fering, that would add a new thrill to the 
story. Ingratiating approaches and clumsy 
conversational traps he avoided calmly. 

“‘ She has gone to the city,” he repeated 
to all comers. 

Luigi also had gone. He had received 
his pay the day before, and his companions 
in the long brick barracks told of his pack- 
ing a bag and saying good-by all around. 

The man and the woman were gone—that 
was evidence enough to bear out the tale. 
If more evidence were needed, it was pro- 
vided when the next issue of the Highland 
County Recorder appeared. Tucked in 
among notices of strayed stock and auc- 
tions of household goods was this: 


My wife Flora having left my bed and board 
to live out of wedlock with one Luigi Rocco, I 
will be responsible for no debts contracted by her 
after date of publication of this notice. 

Ira CATLETT. 


That was all that Catlett did about it. 
He made no attempt to secure a divorce. 
His conduct was a great disappointment to 
those who looked for more excitement. 
Balked of their desire, they censured him 
bitterly—but out of his hearing. 

“ Lets her run off and don’t do a thing! 
He must be crazy. The least he could do 
is to hunt ’em down and kill Luigi!” 

A minority faction, mostly women, held 
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that Catlett had done the best thing pos- 
sible “ with rubbish like her”; but the 
majority favored bloodshed. 

Of these opinions Catlett was, without 
doubt, actually aware; yet he gave no sign 
of it. He never explained or referred to 
the tragedy. Always he had borne himself 
with a sort of pride, recognizing his superi- 
ority to these people about him, knowing 
them all, having always a neighborly word 
for them all, yet never quite being one with 
them. It was a different demeanor from 
the rather boisterous, boastful pride of 
Colonel Banks, which often condescended 
to stoop and be as common as any. It 
was a quiet, self-contained, self-assured 
sense of his own aristocracy. 

After his wife’s disappearance Catlett 
made it felt more strongly than ever. His 
manner warned them all that Ira Catlett 
walked by himself. 


IV 


CATLETT continued to live alone in the - 


rooms above the store. Most of his neigh- 
bors predicted that he would some day 
marry again, after clearing his title to an- 
other wife. A few, and they proved to be 
the shrewder ones, said that he would not. 
They argued that Catlett was a one-woman 
man. They recalled that the storekeeper 
worshiped Flora Rappoli; that their brief 
year of married life had made him a man 
glorified by happiness. No other woman, 
they said, could take her place with Catlett; 
and none did. 

Changes went on all about him. He 
changed little. His hair grayed with the 
years, but his figure kept the old erectness, 
a little stiffer, perhaps, than before. Nor 
did his eye lose the old, challenging glance. 
He was a man who seemed almost imper- 
vious to change, as if a charm kept his 
physical envelope inviolate. 

The town moved away from him, driven 
back, as Colonel Banks had predicted, un- 
til it stood at bay at the foot of the cliff. 
The clay pits spread like a malignant dis- 
ease, and old dikes melted away, leaving 
newer chimneys to stand half drowned in 
the river’s wide, placid flood. Colonel 
Banks’s home stood out against the inva- 
sion, but a pit extended to its very fence, 
leaving its lawn stranded high in air. 

The colonel declared with ever growing 
choler that Rosebanks would never change, 
but the wise ones smiled behind his back. 
They knew that he was frightened. His 
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daughter had married, and his son-in-law 
was assuming the reins of authority. 

“Some day!” they said, and chuckled 
knowingly. 

Catlett’s store remained among the old 
pits, where one or two brickyards lingered, 
using the last of the clay deposits. The 
lease had expired about ten years after 
his wife’s disappearance. The storekeeper 
went to Colonel Banks for a renewal. The 
colonel pointed out that he was a crazy 
man to stay behind the town and lose all 
his trade. Catlett answered stubbornly 
that he chose to stay, and that he still had 
all the trade he would ever need to supply 
his simple wants. 

“It’s my home,” he argued. “I don’t 
want it touched. How’d you like to see 
Rosebanks torn down and the lawns dug 
out to make bricks?” 

Colonel Banks crimsoned. 

“ By God, sir!” he cried. “ They'll never 
touch my home!” 

But he saw the point, and gave Catlett 
his promise not to disturb the store. They 
did not make a lease. They understood 
each other without need of a paper. 

Ira Catlett had less and less trade to 
keep him in his store. A restlessness grew 
in him like a devastating fever. He wan- 
dered constantly among the clay pits, fas- 
cinated by the unceasing work of destruc- 
tion. An erect, vigorous man nearing his 
sixtieth year, clad in black, wearing even 
on the hottest days an old-fashioned tail 
coat, he might be found almost any after- 
noon above one of the excavations, motion- 
less, his dark eyes always fixed on the busy 
diggers. 

There he would stand by the hour, watch- 
ing the work with an absorbed, greedy cal- 
culation that was unintelligible to any one 
else. His thin lips had a way of working 
rhythmically with the swing of the shovels, 
as if he counted every stroke and begrudged 
every shovelful. Perhaps he was figuring 


_ out the imminence of the great change com- 


ing upon him—for every spadeful of clay 
that moved marked that change, making a 
path for the river to move in and wipe 
out the land to which he clung so tena- 
ciously. Like the sundial’s moving finger, 
those spades marked out the path of an in- 
exorable fate that would some day wipe out 
Catlett’s little brick store. 

Perhaps Catlett sometimes thought of 
Flora Rappoli and his year of happiness, 
but he never mentioned her name. Her 
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father never mentioned it, considering that 
the girl had disgraced him. Her mother 
might have grieved, but there were many 
young Rappolis who needed the mother’s 
care. Flora had never been heard from. 
She was forgotten by the town. 

One afternoon Colonel Banks found the 
storekeeper on the dusty hillside above one 
of the big pits, where he could look directly 
into the hole and watch the half naked, 
dust-covered men sinking their spades into 
the buttery clay, loosing it in uniform clots, 
greasy, viscous material, ready to pile into 
the two-wheeled wagons that moved in and 
out of the pit in interminable procession. 

From the day when his son-in-law per- 
suaded him that the turreted house must 
go, Colonel Banks had aged rapidly. He 
lived now in a new house back in the park 
on the hill—a house without one turret, 
and with never an iron deer to bless its 
lawns. He had grown stout, shorter- 
tempered, and even querulous. 

It was generally known that his son-in- 
law had complete charge of the business 
now. Every afternoon his daughter’s chauf- 
feur drove the colonel in the limousine down 
to the town. They always stopped above 
that deep hole, now partly filled with rain 
water, where Rosebanks had stood. Some- 
times, as to-day, the colonel continued the 
ride farther afield. 

The men greeted each other with a nod, 
and Banks sat down beside the storekeeper 
to stare at the work going on below. 

“ Dig, dig, dig!” the colonel suddenly 
burst out. “ Every day and every hour, 
dig! The old town’s all gone—all the old 
kilns gone under. They even got Rose- 
banks. You outlasted us all, Ira, you and 
that two-for-a-cent store of yours!” 

Catlett nodded grimly. 

“ But they’ll get you! They'll dig you 
out! Some day that damned river will 
come sneaking in and cover you up, like it 
did everything else!” 

Catlett shook his head vigorously. His 
jaw was set. 

“You and me!” Banks choked with 
something almost too sardonic for laugh- 
ter. “Know what we remind me of? 
We're like that old king in the poem my 
daughter used to read to me. He set up 
his throne on the seashore and gathered his 
men about him. 

““* 1m boss of this world,’ he says to the 
tide. ‘You don’t dare touch the king. 
Stand back, tide!’ 
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“And the tide came sneaking up and 
rolling up, and rolled him under, and 
rolled on over him; and pretty soon folks 
forgot there ever was a king lived in those 
parts. That’s you and me, Ira! Trying 
to stop the tide—trying to hold out against 
our fate! It got me, and it’s going to get 
you. No man born of woman can stop the 
tide from rising!” 

“Tt won’t get me!” Catlett cried, in a 
queer, sudden passion that shook his big 
frame. 

“You think so?” 

“ T know it!” 

Banks looked at the storekeeper, consid- 
ering. There was a sort of granite quality 
about Catlett—a fixedness of purpose that 
irritated the colonel. Already this upstart 
had outlasted Rosebanks. There was noth- 
ing but a hole in the ground where the 
colonel had built the monument to his 
greatness; but Catlett’s insignificant little 
store still clung on among the old pits. 
Banks felt a glow of spiteful satisfaction at 
the news he had to impart. 

“T just stopped to tell you, Ira, the 
whole business was sold out to-day. We’re 
through!” 

A queer, still change came over Catlett. 
His black eyes widened and contracted 
spasmodically. The muscles about his set 
jaw drooped. His hands twitched as he 
stared. 

“We sold out,” the colonel repeated. 
“My son-in-law did, anyhow—sold out, 
lock, stock, and barrel. A syndicate bought 
the works. If you think you can get a new 
lease on your land, go talk to them. They’ll 
dig that clay out from under your old store 
as sure as the tide rises!” 

Catlett sprang to his feet, and Banks 
rose, too, surprised at his violence. 

“ They'll never do it!” the storekeeper 
shouted. “They shan’t make me move! 
Damn you, they shan’t!” 

He began to run then, plunging awk- 
wardly down the hill like a madman. 

Colonel Banks laughed his mirthless 
laugh and walked back to his car, bloated 
with a mean satisfaction. At last he had 
got a rise out of Ira Catlett. At last Cat- 
lett would know how it felt to lose! 


V 


CATLETT went to the city that same day. 
He was gone three weeks, and they learned 
that he spent his time haunting the offices 
of the syndicate that now owned the clay 
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deposits and the brickyards. A strange, 
half insane figure in old-fashioned black, 
he persisted in his purpose, interviewing 
whoever would see him, arguing that he 
must be left undisturbed on his leased 
land. 

Some thought him humorous and some 
thought him pathetic. In time they all 
agreed that he was a pest. Finally he was 
told plainly: 

“Tt’s no use—you can’t have the land 
any longer. We're cleaning up the last of 
that clay before we abandon the old kilns. 
Your time is up. Better get your stuff out 
of your house. The men start digging 
there to-day.” 

That afternoon Catlett returned to River- 
straw by the railroad, and hired a jitney in 
the town to hurry him to his store. The 
two-wheeled carts swarmed over the land 
that he had held inviolate for so many 
years. Already the diggers were sinking 


their spades. 


Several of the laborers saw him, a queer, 
dusty, gray apparition in the weird half 
light of an approaching thunderstorm, the 
apparition of a man staring amazed at the 
violation of his sanctuary. Word was 
passed to the foreman, who came running 


to advise Catlett about getting his property 
out of the old store; but Ira had turned 
away when the foreman arrived, and was 
some distance down the road. His ears 
were deaf to shouts. 

The only other person to see him was 
William Lambert, the farmer who passed 
him in the hollow near Penny Bridge. 
Though he told the story for years, Lam- 


bert never found the proper terms to de- 
scribe the eeriness of that dust-covered, 
erect figure marching to meet his death in 
the creek. . 

The few words they exchanged have 
been reported. The farmer held his team 
for several minutes after Catlett’s passing, 
to stare after him. He saw the storekeeper 
go over the next rise and linger there a 
moment, a dust-colored apparition limned 
against the wild, black sky, his face turned 
toward another world. Lambert saw this 
for an instant, and then the man was gone 
and only the road remained—the road with 
its thick coat of clay dust, as white as sea 
foam in that weird light. 

A few days later, on the afternoon when 
Fraser, of the Highland County Recorder, 
was midway in his introduction to the biog- 
raphy of Ira Catlett, workmen razing the 
old brick store and digging out the clay 
beneath it learned what had kept Catlett 
enthralled all these years, chained to his 
bit of leased land. Their shovels found 
the answer to Catlett’s fascinated brooding 
over the incessant industry that moved 
everything before it, his wild defiance of 
the tide that threatened to engulf and over- 
whelm him. 

Buried together were the bones of a 
man and woman, identified duly as Flora 
Rappoli and her cousin, Luigi Rocco.. The 
two sinners had been killed by violence, and 
their bodies had been buried in the cellar 
of the old store. 

The last of the dikes have been dug out 
now, and the river has covered the place 
with its wide, lazy, placid current. 





IN THE MOONLIT WOODS 


THE moonlit woods came up to my door, 
And their halls were light as day; 
And one stood there, 
Dead leaves in her hair, 
Who long since went away. 


A poppy in her hand she bore, 

And one in her bosom lay; 
And the moonlight sheeted her like a shroud, 
And softly she spake my name aloud. 


“T died last night!” I heard her say— 
I had thought her dead, this many a year. 
“T died last night—in her arms you lay, 
And I heard you call her ‘ dear’!” 


Richard Leigh 
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XL 


ME. pe TOROS and Judy stood 
together in a large and sumptu- 
ously furnished spare bedroom in 

Bruce Gideon’s Mount Street flat. It was 
about half past eleven on the night of that 
same day. They had removed their wraps, 
and were powdering their faces and tidying 
their hair. With Judy, the operation con- 
sisted of shaking her head vigorously up 
and down and then sidewise, so that the 
red-gold waves fell into position and the 
ringlets danced about her temples and her 
brows. 

Gideon’s sister, immaculately neat and 
severely smart, was en gala. She wore a 
big pearl-tipped crown and ropes of pearls, 
and looked very ugly and distinguished. It 
had been a great night at the opera, with 
foreign royalties present. Judy and Gid- 
eon had been to see a new ballet done by 
a troupe of mixed nationalities, which had 
turned out a dead failure. 

Judy’s warm heart had bled for their 
disappointment, and she had tried to make 
up for the chill of the audience by vigorous 
applause, which had rendered her very con- 
spicuous and made Gideon laugh unkindly. 
She could not bear to see anybody fail. 

Now they had met in Mount Street for 
supper, and Judy was telling Mme. de To- 
ros all about the poor discredited ballet 
troupe. 

“You have a kind heart,” said Gideon’s 
sister, with her rather hard smile. “ But 
you see, the world hates failure and will 
have nothing to do with it. By the way, 
Miss Grant, I want to ask you a question. 
Why did my brother break off his engage- 
ment with Luna Colt?” 

“Can’t say, I’m sure,” Judy replied, 


giving her bright head an extra toss. 
“Why do you ask me?” 

“ Because I have an idea that you 
know.” 

“ How do you know that he broke it off, 
and not Lady Luna Colt?” 

“TI don’t know; but I have heard 
things.” 

“Why don’t you ask your brother?” 

“ T have asked him, but he won’t tell me. 
Of course I know that officially Lady Luna 
broke it off. She hasn’t sued him for 
breach of promise; but —I just wonder. 
Everybody knows she hasn’t a penny, and 
her father is on the brink of bankruptcy.” 

“ That is too bad,” said Judy demurely. 

Mme. de Toros smiled pleasantly. 

“You are very amusing, Miss Grant,” 
she said frankly. There was something 
very nice about her frankness. “ You see, 
I am Bruce’s sister, and I am fond of him. 
I’ve heard so much about you. I’ve heard 
that he’s been your shadow during the last 
three months.” 

“ He’s turned up at the places where I’ve 
been dancing,” said Judy. “ He’s given 
me some very nice times. In Naples he 
hired a small yacht. It was great fun. 
You see, he takes an interest in my career. 
It’s only natural, since he tricked me into 
letting him bring me out, pretending it was 
Mr. Wyon all the time. I’ve forgiven him 
on condition that he lets me pay him back 
every penny; so perhaps he’s been looking 
after his money.” 

“You are delightful,” retorted Gideon’s 
sister, with unaffected enjoyment; “but I 
have heard other things. I have heard that 
you are going to marry him.” 

“Oh, have you?” 

Mme. de Toros’s dark eyes were a little 
malicious. 
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“T have heard that if you don’t marry 
him, you ought to.” 

A flame leaped into Judy’s eyes. 

“ Where did you hear that, please?” 

“Only to-night, from a perfect stranger 
—somebody who was talking about you 
and Bruce in the next box at the opera.” 

“ Thanks for telling me!” 

“You are angry?” 

Judy shifted the shoulder strap of her 
gown. 

“Oh, no,” she said. 
gets talked about.” 

“ It’s the penalty of fame, Miss Grant.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“ But I thought perhaps you would tell 
me.” 

“ There’s nothing to tell that I know of. 
I’m ready—are you?” 

The elder woman accepted the offhand 
question that she might easily have taken 
amiss. 

“ Quite ready,” she said. 

She walked in front of Judy toward the 
door. The girl noticed the little nervous, 
jerky movements of her small, dark head, 
due to the weight of her great pearl-tipped 
diamond crown. 

At the door she stopped, and, passing 
Judy, went back to the dressing table, 
where she removed the ornament, taking 
out its fastenings—about a dozen platinum 
hairpins. 

“It’s so heavy,” she said, while Judy 
waited. 

“Td rather die than wear a thing like 
that,” the girl replied, adding generously: 
“ But you look awfully smart in it. You 
remind me of a queen I saw in Rome. She 
came to the theater. She was awfully nice 
to me.” 

Amicably chatting, the two passed down 
the staircase into the little paneled room 
where supper was laid. Gideon awaited 
them alone. 

“Lord Glyn couldn’t come — was pre- 
vented at the last minute,” he explained. 
“And Gossteivitsch has broken his wrist. 
His man just telephoned. Awkward thing 
for him, isn’t it? But I expect he’s well in- 
sured. I regret you two ladies will have to 
put up with me. It’s too late to get any 
one else.” 

“I’m famishing,” Judy replied. 


“TI suppose one 


“Tl 


have some of that nice stodgy-looking pie.” 

Mme. de Toros watched the girl narrow- 
ly, but found it difficult to analyze Judy’s 
attitude toward Gideon. 


She was very 
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amiable, in a careless way, laughing often 
like a merry child. She scarcely touched 
her champagne, but ate a great many 
sweets. Gideon, on the contrary, drank a 
great deal more than usual. 

Judy really liked Gideon’s sister. There 
was no nonsense about her. She had an 
idea Mme. de Toros was glad that her 
brother’s engagement was broken off. She 
had heard from Gideon that his sister 
wanted his money for her two boys. It 
was astonishing how much people thought 
of money—even about money that they 
wouldn’t get until after somebody else’s 
death. 

The telephone bell rang through the flat. 
Gideon rose and went out. 

“ You’re wanted, Thirza,” he said to his 
sister, when he came back. 

He accompanied her out of the room, 
and came back alone. 

“It’s my sister’s husband ringing her up 
from Paris. He rang up at home, and they 
put him through here. Let me give you 
some of this cold soufflé.” 

“No, thanks—couldn’t eat another 
crumb,” Judy replied. “I must be going.” 

“ Oh, wait a few minutes, do!” 

He gave her a cigarette, lit it, and put a 
light to a spirit lamp on which was a Turk- 
ish coffeepot—an elaborate thing that Judy 
always admired, made of copper, with gold 
coins let in at the lip, and a band of tur- 
quoises all round the rim. 

He came and sat down next to her; she 
leaned her arms on the table. She was get- 
ting tired. She hoped Mme. de Toros 
would not be long. 

“Your sister asked me why you broke 
off your engagement,” she said, for some- 
thing to say. 

“ What did you tell her?” 

“That I didn’t know.” 

“You know very well, Judy. 
for you.” 

“ You never told me so.” 

“That wasn’t necessary. You knew it 
all right.” His voice sank. “I broke it 
off because I couldn’t stand the girl. I was 
mad with love for you. And she made 
scenes. It cost me a pretty penny—fifty 
thousand pounds I had to pay that old 
scoundrel, her father. Otherwise she’d 
have sued me.” 

Judy shrugged her shoulders. 

“What a pot of money!” she said. 
“You shouldn’t have been engaged if you 
didn’t want to marry her.” 


I did it 
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“TI don’t want to marry anybody, Judy. 
It was a fool idea. I think I wanted to 
make you jealous.” 

“ Oh, la, la!” 

The little careless exclamation, half 
amused, half contemptuous, had hardly 
left Ker lips when, quite suddenly, she felt 
that something was wrong. She did not 
know what. It was just a feeling. 

She looked at the man by her side. 
There was something about his eyes that 
she didn’t like. He was breathing heavily. 
One large, fleshy hand was straying on the 
back of her chair. 

Judy knew the signs. She kept her head. 

“The coffee is boiling over,” she said 
coolly. 

As he went across the room to lift the 
pot, dripping with the thick, brown, strong- 
smelling beverage, she rose from her seat 
and walked around the table. She did not 
think he was drunk, but she knew he had 
had enough to drink. 

The flat was very silent. She strained 
her ears to catch his sister’s voice talking 
to her husband over the telephone. 

Gideon came toward Judy with a brim- 
ming cup. 

“T thought it had to boil three times,” 
she said. 

“What does he asked 
thickly. 

“ I 
thanks,” she laughed. “I won’t have any. 
It keeps me awake, anyhow.” 

He came around the table to her side. 
She did not edge away, but stared at him. 

“ Judy,” he said, “ you know why I 
broke off with Luna Colt. I never cared a 
pin about her. I never wanted her. I only 
want you, Judy — you know that. You 
know what the world says about us?” 

She laughed on a high, hysterical note. 

“Oh, as to that!” 

“ As to that.” 

He repeated her words with a meaning 
that sank into her brain very, very slowly. 
At the same time he put out his hand to- 
ward her. 

She eluded him and ran to the door. In 
the hall it was very still. She ran into the 
library, where his private telephone was. 
The room was empty. Nowhere did she 
hear his sister’s voice, or any human voice. 

““What’s the matter?” she cried, her 
voice shrill-pitched, her skin turning to 
gooseflesh all over her bare arms. ‘ Where 
is your sister? Where is she?” 


it matter?” 


like my coffee properly made, 
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Gideon stood bulkily in the doorway of 
the little dining room. 

“‘ She has gone home, Judy,” he said very 
softly. “ She asked me to say good night 
to you.” 

Judy rushed to the front door. She rat- 
tled the handle and found it locked. 

“ The door is locked,” Judy said. “ Un- 
lock it!” 

Gideon did not speak. 

“ Unlock it at once!” 

The smile on his face maddened her, but 
she knew that above all things she must 
keep her head. He was not drunk; for 
that he was the more dangerous. 

“ Not just yet, Judy,” Gideon said. 

She crossed the hall and ran upstairs 
into the bedroom where she and Mme. de 
Toros had removed their wraps. She wore 
a little frock of a brilliant tint, between 
rose red and tomato, and she went up the 
dark oak stairs like a flash of sunset. _ She 
found Mme. de Toros’s cloak gone. Her 
diamond crown with the big pearl tips, 
which she had taken off and laid on the 
dressing table, was gone too. 

Judy ran downstairs again. 
stood in the doorway, smiling. 

“Where’s your sister?” she cried furi- 
ously. “A nice thing of her to go away 
like that and leave me alone!” 

“Why should my sister suppose that you 
did not want to stay, Judy?” the man 
asked. “She knows that you and I are 
good friends.” 

“TI bet the telephone was all a bluff! 
You disgusting brute! You got her out of 
the way so that you could ”—she laughed, 
rallying all her nerve—‘ so that you could 
play this silly joke on me!” 

“Tt isn’t a joke, Judy! You’ve been 
playing the fool with me. It’s got to stop. 
Why did you go about with me every- 
where? Why did you make me get rid of 
Luna Colt? Why did you drive me mad, 
so that I could think of nothing but you 
by night and day? What did you mean 
by it all?” 

“Nothing! Nothing!” 

“That won’t do, Judy. You’ve got to 
mean something. Come back into the 
room here, and don’t look at me like a 
little wild cat.” 

“Unlock the door and let me go, 
please!” she said, making her voice whee- 
dling, like a child. 

“No, Judy. Come and be friends.” 

He took a step toward her. 


Gideon still 
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“T shall yell the house down,” she said 
suddenly. The words rattled in her throat. 

“Not the slightest use. There’s only 
my man up at the top, right at the end of 
the corridor; and whatever he heard, he 
wouldn’t take any notice.” 

The words, softly spoken and compla- 
cent, frightened her more than anything 
else. She backed up the stairs. 

“ Please unlock the door!” 

“No, Judy. You wanted it this way. 
You’ve led me on; you’ve dangled me on 
a string for months. Now—now it’s my 
turn!” 

She went very cold and still. She saw 
him through a mist. He looked like a wild 
beast. She thought of him as a tiger, lick- 
ing his jaws. She had seen the wild beast 
in him before, but never so fierce that it 
could not be tamed. 

Fascinated, she stared at him, unable to 
move. He meant to make her pay! 

He came up to her and put his hand on 
her shoulder. He was murmuring a string 
of words, but she did not hear one of them. 

She wished that she could pray. Why 
had no one ever taught her to pray? Why 
had no one ever told her about God? She 
felt a dull anger against the world. 

She remembered that Dan prayed. 
Words came to her that she had often 
heard him repeat. 

“ Ave Maria—Ave Maria—ora pro no- 
bis peccatoribus!” 

The words jangled in her brain. Gid- 
eon’s hoarse voice was close to her ear. 
Everything was a blur, but through the 
gathering darkness she saw his eyes, blood- 
shot, covetous—the eyes of a man who will 
wait no longer. 

Quite suddenly and simply, without 
meaning to, she raised her hand and crossed 
herself. She had never done such a thing 
before. 

It was like a miracle. 

Gideon started back as if some one had 
struck him a heavy blow. He seemed to 
reel. He had no faith now, but he had 
been brought up in the Catholic religion. 

In that moment Judy got her chance. 
Her brain cleared. The mists were dissi- 
pated. In a flash she remembered that the 
hall window just near her opened upon the 
garden, and outside was a tiny platform 
from which an iron fire escape led down to 
the ground. 

Like a cat, she sprang sidewise to the 
window and flung it open. Before Gideon 
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had recovered himself she had swung her- 
self over the ledge and was clambering 
down the iron stairway to liberty. 

Her training stood her in good stead. 
She was down on the ground before the 
man could draw his breath. As her feet 
touched the earth, she heard his ugly shout 
of baffled rage. 

The shining night was above and around 
her. She trembled from head to foot and 
began to whimper, like a lost child. She 
had neither cloak nor money, and she stood 
with bare arms and neck in her bright dress 
on the grass. 

Just as she was going away, she heard a 
window up above her open again. She 
looked up. Flying through the air came 
her opera cloak of white satin and lace, 
and her pretty vanity bag with the tortoise- 
shell mounts. 

And then her high spirit and her almost 
insane excitement made her call out in soft 


mockery: asia 


“Thank you, Mr. 
night!” 

When she reached her hotel in a taxi- 
cab, she found that she had been crying 
bitterly without knowing it. 


XLI 


Jupy had her great dinner party, and it 
was a tremendous success. During the 
course of it she was more convinced than 
ever that Chummy was happy, and that 
Alan Steyne was doing what she considered 
the right thing. 

“What has happened to you, Judy?” 
Dumont asked her, when for a moment 
they were alone, walking from Ginori’s to 
the Café Turc. 

“ Happened to me, Bastien?” she said. 

“Yes, something has happened to you. 
You're different. Have you had a shock?” 

“ A shock?” 

“Yes, that’s what it seems like. As if 
something”—he groped for a word— 
“ something horrid had happened to you.” 

She laughed nervously. 

“What an idea, Bastien! I’m a bit 
tired, though. I’ve been doing a lot of 
work lately.” 

“T wish you’d tell me if some one has 
been horrid to you, Judy.” 

“ Why, Bastien?” 

“ Because Id kill him.” 

She laughed again, brushing the subject 
aside. 

“ Bastien, do you think I’m changed?” 
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“No, Judy—not the real you. After 
you first came out, I did think you'd 
changed. I thought you’d grown a little 
hard, and I feared that you might be 
spoiled.” 

“ That was because I was always with 
strange people,” she said quickly. “I 
didn’t like them—really.” 

“I know—and they made such a fuss 
about you; but now you don’t trouble 
about them any more, do you, Judy?” 

“ No, Bastien, I only care about my old 
friends—all of you. I’m happy when I’m 
with you. Oh, I hope I shall never change. 
And, Bastien, I’m sure Chummy and Mr. 
Steyne have made it up.” 

“ It looks like it,” the young artist said. 

“ Oh, I’m so glad—so glad!” 

“ Sometimes,” said poor Bastien, “ I’m 
jealous even of Chummy, because you love 
her so much!” 


On the following afternoon Judy came 
face to face with Bruce Gideon in Picca- 
dilly. He was on foot, with his sister. 

Mme. de Toros hesitated a moment be- 
fore she stopped. She looked very hard at 
the girl, almost as if to give her the oppor- 
tunity of passing on; but Judy stood still. 

“ How do you do, Mme. de Toros?” she 
asked. “Isn’t it a lovely day? You did 
run away on the sly the other night, didn’t 
you? You might have waited for me, I 
think. It wasn’t so late as all that, but 
Mr. Punch had a headache, so I followed 
you quickly—didn’t I, Mr. Punch?” 

She raised her eyes to Gideon’s big white 
face, and smiled. When she looked at the 
man and he looked back at her out of his 
pale eyes, shamed and angry, but covetous 
as ever, she knew that her revenge was at 
hand. : 
Judy had the satisfaction of seeing that 
Mme. de Toros looked foolish. What she 
thought Judy did not know; but in some 
way or other she had played up to her 
brother. No doubt he had lied to her; 
and now she had found him out. Her 
dark, bold, humorous eyes went from 
Judy’s face to his, and they expressed as 
clearly as possible: 

“So you have been fooled, my good 
man!” 

Meanwhile, Judy continued to smile at 
Gideon. He met her eyes, and then looked 
away, and then looked at her again. His 
glance was all humility and plaintiveness; 
but as Judy continued to smile, he grew 
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bold and forgot his sin, after the manner 
of his kind. 

“ Yes, Thirza, I had a beastly headache 
that night,” he said expansively. “I don’t 
know what it was, except perhaps the rot- 
ten show we went to. That ballet danced 
about as well as I could!” 

“Or the champagne you drank at sup- 
per, Mr. Punch,” Judy put in, regardless 
of her rudeness, seeing that his sister had 
drunk almost as much. 

“Oh, yes, the champagne!” he said. 
“Do you know, I believe you're right, 
Miss Judy. I did have too much.” 

He was simply a doormat spread out 
under Judy’s feet. Mme. de Toros smiled. 

“T have to be at the Spanish Embassy 
at five,” she said. “I shall leave you two.” 

“Yes, do, Thirza,” put in her brother. 
“Shall I call you a cab? Perhaps Miss 
Grant will walk with me in the park.” 

“TI don’t mind,” Judy said. 

Gideon called his sister a cab, and saw 
her into it. Judy waved from the pave- 
ment. Mme. de Toros waved back. There 
was a look of admiration in her dark eyes. 

“ Miss Judy, I want to talk to you very 
seriously,” Gideon said. “ We can’t talk 
out of doors. Will you—” 

“ Come back to my hotel,” she said. 

They drove there in silence. Judy took 
up hardly any room in her corner. Gideon 
shifted his feet nervously the whole time. 

Judy had a private sitting room. She 
was obliged to, because she had to see so 
many people. It was like all private sit- 
ting rooms in hotels. It was full of sum- 
mer flowers. The windows were open; 
they overlooked the river. It was so high 
up that there was no noise. 

“Sit down,” said Judy. “ Would you 
like some tea?” 

He refused it, and he did not sit down. 
He walked up and down. He was agitated 
—more so than she would have believed 
possible. His eyes would not meet hers. 
His pallor was startling. He looked blue 
about the lips. 

“I can never apologize enough,” he said. 
His voice trembled so that he could hard- 
ly get the words out. “I was drunk. 
Judy, believe me, I was drunk!” 

“We'll leave it at that,” she answered 
carelessly. “‘ What do you want to talk to 
me about?” 

“ Judy, do tell me that you forgive me! 
I can’t rest until you’ve said so. It was 
unpardonable. It was monstrous!” 
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She smiled ever so slightly. She knew 
that what he meant was, “It was unsuc- 
cessful.” She had no illusions about him. 

“ Considering I’m sitting talking to you 
here, I must have forgiven you, mustn’t 
1?” she said. 

She was not afraid of him any more. 
There was nothing to be afraid of. She 
had conquered him for good and all. She 
had him in the hollow of her hand. 

He came and stood a few paces away 
from her, an unwieldy figure, and yet with 
a certain presence in his correct afternoon 
town clothes. He had some quality of 
domination that one could not explain, but 
could not ignore. He was a man with pow- 
er over other men—not only the power of 
money, but of personality. Judy remem- 
bered in that moment how often she had 
seen others deferring to him, propitiating 
him, trying to put him into a good humor; 
and how he had sat with his cross-grained 
mouth drawn into a thin line, moody and 
disagreeable, scorning the offerings laid at 
his feet. 

“ Judy,” he said, “ will you marry me?” 

He could hardly get the words out. The 
sweat stood in beads on his forehead. He 
might have been a raw gambler staking 
everything he had. 

Judy did not turn a hair. 

“Why do you ask me to marry you, Mr. 
Punch?” she said. 

“ Because I want you to be my wife,” 
he replied, his voice trembling like a ner- 
vous girl’s singing in public for the first 
time. 

“Funny you didn’t think of it before!” 
she commented. “I don’t belong to your 
world, you know. You have never intro- 
duced me to your friends. I should never 
have known your sister but that we met 
by accident, and she was nice to me. I 
like your sister,” she added, with a touch 
of defiance. ‘ She’s a good sort.” 

“She would welcome you,” he said. 

He looked at her and held his breath. 

“You really want me to marry you?” 
she asked. 

“T want it more than anything on 
earth.” 

She knew the note that came into his 
voice. She held up her cool little hand. 

She was sitting on a couch. She wore a 
black satin dress, a string of green beads, 
and a black toque with a wild-looking em- 
erald green aigret. She was pale with 
excitement, and her lips and the paint on 
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her cheeks gave her an artificial look; but 
in the back of her eyes there was a light 
of the keenest human enjoyment a woman 
could perhaps ever know. 

“ Listen, Mr. Punch!” she said. “ Long 
ago there was a room, somewhere in Lon- 
don, and in that room there were easels 
with pictures on them, and a lot of beauti- 
ful furniture. On the floor there was a 
lovely white bearskin rug, and on that 
bearskin rug sat Judy Grant one afternoon, 
and a tall screen hid her. From the next 
room came two gentlemen well known in 
London — very well known, indeed — real 
gentlemen, they were! And they came in 
and were talking about little Judy Grant, 
the artist’s model. ‘ What a pity she’s not 
the sort of girl one could marry!’ one of 
them said; and the other said he didn’t 
think of marriage, although he was keen 
on the girl. ‘If one did marry, it 
wouldn’t be a little Judy Grant!’ he added. 
Now, weren’t they real gentlemen, Mr. 
Punch?” 

Gideon had wholly forgotten the inci- 
dent; but it came back to him that he and 
Stornaway had vaguely discussed Judy one 
afternoon, while looking at the sketch of 
her that Stornaway had done. 

“ Good gracious, you were there!” he 
exclaimed, spluttering. “ But of course 
that was nonsense! You mustn’t take any 
notice of that.” 

“I don’t know that I did,” she answered. 
“ It’s true enough—I never did want to 


“ Until you met Lady Luna Colt?” 

“T never wanted to marry her. Until 
I met you.” 

“ Ah, I see! It’s funny you should only 
just have found it out. You’ve known me 
a long time—months and months—more 
than a year.” 

“ Judy, don’t be cruel!” he pleaded. “TIT 
know I’ve been a fool—an utter fool; but 
now I’ve come to my senses, and I know 
there’s only one thing in this world I want 
—to make you my wife.” 

Her head was a little on one side, as she 
surveyed-him. In the back of her eyes the 
light of keen enjoyment glowed brightly. 

“Mr. Punch,” she said sweetly, “I 
wasn’t good enough to marry when you and 
Mr. Stornaway were talking about me. 
Why am I now? Is it because I’ve done 
something? Because I’m a dancer? I’m 
not any different myself, truly I’m not. 
I’m still little Judy Grant.” 
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“Tt isn’t because of anything, Judy,” he 
said thickly. “It’s because I can’t live 
without you that I want you to be my 
wife.” 

Then there came the great moment, the 
completion of Judy’s plan and purpose, the 
accomplishment of her revenge for the 
slight that this man had put upon her and 
upon all women of her class. 

There was before her eyes the vision of 
a big motor car, with a handsome, dissi- 
pated-looking man sitting in it beside a 
young woman—a pale girl, with yellow- 
brown fantastic curls and turquoise blue 
eyes—a girl who wore pearls of fabulous 
size—a girl who looked cool on a very hot 
day—Gertie Clarendon, once a chorus girl, 
now the Countess of Everglade. Judy re- 
membered that hot day vividly, and what 
Clara Jenks, her companion, had said. She 
had never forgotten it. 

And now she leaned forward, her little 
hand upraised, as if she were teaching this 
big man a lesson, her face white and a little 
strained in this moment of her triumph, 
but her eyes laughing and her voice sweet 
and pleasant. 

“No, Mr. Punch,” she said. “ You 
mean it’s because you can’t get me any 
other way!” 

Gideon looked at her, his face suffused, 
his mouth open. He breathed snoringly. 
She thought he was going to have a fit. 

“And, Mr. Punch,” she went on, with 
all the laughter in the world in her voice, 
“I’m very much honored, but I don’t want 
to be your wife, thank you all the same!” 

Gideon stared at Judy. 

“You won’t marry me? You refuse?” 

He was comic and at the same time ter- 
rible. His breathing gave him great trou- 
ble; his eyes looked like bits of glass; his 
mouth, hanging open, was piteous. 

“You can’t mean it!” he said, as she 
merely nodded her bright head with a 
roguish look. 

His great snoring breath again alarmed 
her. 

“ Do you feel ill?” she asked. “ Would 
you like something?” 





“You can’t mean it!” he repeated. 


blankly. 

“TI do, Mr. Punch—indeed I do.” 

“ But why—why?” 

He was recovering control of himself. 

“ Ever since I was quite a kid,” Judy 
replied, “I’ve vowed that I would never 
marry until I fell in love. I’ve always 
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thought it took a lot to make marriage 
worth while.” 

“ But you don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about!” he insisted. “ You don’t know 
what you’re throwing away! You shall 
have everything — everything you could 
possibly want in the world. No living 
woman has anything like what I'll give 
you. You don’t know how rich I am.” 

“ Money doesn’t tempt me one bit,” 
Judy answered. “I can earn all I want, 
or am likely to want. If people get sick 
of my dancing, I can be a model again.” 

“You talk of falling in love,” he said. 
“Why haven’t you fallen in love yet? You 
must have done. Every man is after you.” 

“ Well, perhaps I have,” she answered, 
with a laugh. 

“Then why haven’t you married him?” 

“Oh, secrets, secrets!” she chided him. 

The peevish note had come back into his 
voice; the cross-grained mouth was drawn 
in. He was the personage, mighty in his 
own estimation, before whom all men 
bowed; and he was not getting what he 
wanted. He had found some one—a very 
small person—who refused to bow down 
before him. He could not understand it at 
all. 

“You can’t mean it!” he said again. 

“1 do mean it, truly, Mr. Punch.” 

The red came back into his eyes. His 
voice grew thick. He looked as ugly as a 
man well could look. 

“What did you lead me on for? Why 
did you make a fool of me?” 

“T’ve told you,” she said quietly; “ to 
pay you back for what you said to Mr. 
Stornaway about me.” 

“So you’ve been cherishing that all the 
time?” 

“ T’ve carried it in my mind.” 

“ You revengeful, spiteful, hateful little 
cat!” 

He spluttered the words out. He looked 
at her murderously; but she was no longer 
afraid. 

“You can call me what you like,” she 
said. “ That night, when your sister came 
to supper at your flat and sneaked away 
and left me alone with you, and you locked 
your front door—did you want to marry 
me then?” 

A sudden stillness fell in that very ordi- 
nary hotel sitting room. It became a the- 
ater, and a silent drama was played out in 
it, as the two looked at each other. Judy 
had risen, and they stood a few feet apart. 











“Did you want to marry me—that 
night?” she asked again. 

Those forces and feelings that lie dor- 
mant in the hearts of men were active and 
astir. The room quivered with them. It 
was an atmosphere as of battle. The two 
measured each other as adversaries, and 
realized that all along they had been en- 
gaged in a fight. 

And the man knew that he had lost. In 
those moments he looked into the naked 
soul of little Judy Grant, and he knew that 
he had lost far, far more than just a girl 
whose beayty and charm his covetous eyes 
had desired. He saw her pride and her 
strength and her purity, and he was awed. 
He had looked right inside the shell of 
Judy Grant, whom he had considered fair 
game from his man’s point of view, and 
whom Vincent Stornaway had called a 
common little cat; and he had seen some- 
thing that made him turn his eyes away. 

“ So this is your revenge!” he said, and 
his voice broke. 

“ Tf you like to call it so.” 

He looked at her with something piteous 
in his eyes. 

“T suppose I deserve it. I shall suffer 
for it; but I shall try to make you suffer, 
too!” 

“ That’s what I should have expected of 
you, Mr. Punch.” 

“ Perhaps you'll change your mind.” 

“It’s not likely.” 

“ Are you going to marry anybody else?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“ Are you lying to me?” 

“Tt’s a thing I don’t often do.” She 
smiled mockingly. “I find the truth serves 
me well enough. And now I think you’d 
better go. I’ve got an appointment in a 
few minutes.” 

He turned toward the door. Rage and 
hatred were in his soul, and the madness 
of baffled desire, which would companion 
him for many a day; but he controlled 
himself. 

“T shall try to make you change your 
mind. I shall live for that!” 

“You'll waste your time,” she said. 
“You’d much better forget all about me. 
I’m off to Sweden next week. I shall be 
away all the rest of the summer. I’m 
planning to live abroad a good deal.” 

“T shall follow you.” 

“Well, I don’t advise you to.” 

“I shan’t be able to help myself. 
Judy!” 
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Her name came groaningly from his lips. 
It was an appeal. Even now he could not 
understand; but she made a little gesture 
of dismissal, and he had to go. 

She followed him to the door and 
watched him go along the corridor. His 
great bulk hung forward; he shambled, 
bowed at the shoulders. She thought he 
looked like a mountain about to tumble 
down. She was not quite sure that there 
was not a scrap of pity for him in her 
heart. 

She went back to the couch and sat 
down, her hands hanging spiritless beside 
her. 

She had been false to what she had 
meant to do. She had meant to marry 
Gideon—for Chummy’s sake. She had 
meant to prove to Alan Steyne once and 
for all that she was worthless and ready to 
sell herself for gold. That would have 
done the trick, she knew. Steyne would 
have loathed and despised her, and would 
have turned to Chummy. 

But she couldn’t bring herself to do it 
when it came to the point. She was a 
coward—that was the truth. Her triumph 
was a failure, after all. 

With a tremendous sigh, she went and 
tidied her hair, changed her hat, put on a 
light wrap, and went downstairs, asking the 
hall porter to call her a cab. She was due 
at one of the smailer concert halls at six 
o'clock. Gregor Gossteivitsch was coming 
there to a room that they had hired. He 
was bringing a friend to play over to her 
certain parts of the “ Suite Ecossaise ” that 
he had composed for her. He had not been 
satisfied with the finale the last time, and 
she was to dance it in Stockholm next 
week. He could not play it himself, be- 
cause of his broken wrist—which, however, 
was doing as well as could be expected. 

As she drove to the hall, her depression 
spread itself over the wonderful Scottish 
ballet music of the young master, and she 
wished he had never written it for her. 
Through her closed lids she saw that gray- 
green scene of mountain and fir trees and 
brawling streams, with the pale sun illu- 
minating it. It went through her like a 
sword that Alan and Chummy would one 
day be happy together in that little house, 
although at the same time she wished it 
more than anything on earth. 

But for the ingratitude of it, she would 
have decided then and there not to give 
that dance. She felt all of a sudden that 
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it would be unlucky, that it would bring 
evil in its train. By the time she reached 
her destination, she dreaded the beautiful 
“ Suite Ecossaise ” as a Neapolitan dreads 
the evil eye. 

XLII 


As it happened, the “ Suite Ecossaise ” 
set the seal on Judy’s career. The north- 
ern countries went mad about it. There 
was something in that interpretation of 
hers, much elaborated since she had first 
danced it @ ?improviste in Bruce Gideon’s 
music room, that aroused a- species of ner- 
vous enthusiasm in the beholders. There 
was the mixture of reserve and wildness 
about that Scottish lassie waiting for her 
lover; there was the appeal of the gray- 
green land, with its mystical warmth under 
its harsh exterior; there was the gay ec- 
stasy of the meeting at the end. And, then, 
of course, there was the wonderful music, 
reproducing with unearthly mastery the si- 
lence of the hills, the babbling of the 
water, and tearing at the heartstrings with 
the ever present suggestion of the bagpipes, 
and with the final skirl that none could re- 
sist, as they came over the hills. 

Although Judy had had that curious 
feeling about the dance, she could not help 
being glad that it was a success, because in 
it she had first danced her way into Guar- 
venius’s great heart. And she was sure 
that he, her dead master, would have re- 
joiced with her. 

Gossteivitsch went to Stockholm with 
her, and to Copenhagen, and to Christi- 
ania, and to several other towns in the 
Scandinavian countries. He conducted his 
music. The two were on terms of the clos- 
est friendship. Judy warmed to the pian- 
ist’s genius for life, as well as to his art. 
In many ways she found a kindred soul in 






For one thing, they shared a profound 
modesty. The only thing that Judy over- 
rated in herself was her intelligence—for 
she thought herself much more clever than 
she really was. Gossteivitsch laughed with 
the utmost good nature at her positive 
statements about men and affairs, which 
were nearly always wrong; but she was not 
offended. She laughed at his English, and 
at his hatred of the cold northern climate. 
Himself the child of a northern country, 
he always declared that he never was warm 
anywhere north of Morocco. The dream 
ef his life was to end his days in the tropics. 
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The two made many pleasant excursions 
together. The pianist was taking an en- 
forced holiday, owing to his wrist, which 
steadily mended, but would prevent him 
from playing for some months to come. 
He refused to take a penny of payment for 
his services. He declared that he liked the 
conducting, and that it was good practice 
for him; and Matthew Tannary took him 
at his word. 

The dour little Scotsman came to Stock- 
holm to inaugurate Judy’s season. He 
went away more than content, taking the 
“ Suite Ecossaise” as a personal compli- 
ment to his nationality. 

Judy was very happy, as an artist must 
be when her work not only satisfies herself 
but delights the public. She knew that 
she had never done anything better than 
the Scottish dance. She knew it because 
it hurt her so much. Each time she danced 
it it hurt her more, when she closed her 
eyes and thought of Alan’s little house 
among the hills; and that was always the 
moment that brought the house down. 
They were tremendously noisy audiences, 
those Scandinavian people who are sup- 
posed to be so stolid and quiet. 

Judy loved Stockholm best of all. Its 
wide waterways fascinated her. Gosstei- 
vitsch told her it was the Venice of.the 
north. At night, from her hotel balcony, 
she thought it the most wonderful sight 
she had ever seen, with the moving lights 
like myriads of fireflies. The weather was 
superb. 

Gossteivitsch told her one morning that 
he had heard from Gideon. He had been 
ill, and was at Aix les Bains. 

“He hints that he may be going to 
marry, after all,” the pianist said. 

“Oh! The same girl?” Judy asked. 

“ He doesn’t say.” 

Quite suddenly, one day, Gideon ap- 
peared. It was about six weeks later, and 
Judy was dancing in Bergen. Gossteivitsch 
was leaving the party, as he had news of 
the serious illness of his mother, who lived 
in Rome. He came in one morning to 
Judy’s sitting room, with his customary 
bunch of flowers, and told her that Gideon 
was with a party of yachtsmen who had 
put into the port for a few hours. 

“He has offered to take me across to 
Hull, mademoiselle,” he explained. “It 
will be the quickest way, for there is no 
boat until to-morrow, and they are leaving 
this evening.” 














“T shall miss you, monsieur,” she an- 
swered warmly. “And I do hope you will 
find your mother better.” 

They always addressed each other for- 
mally, although Judy had come to regard 
Gossteivitsch almost as a brother. Never 
had he caused her to put one single prickle 
out. 

She did not even mention Gideon, so the 
pianist returned to the subject. 

“ Mr. Gideon hopes you will allow him 
to see you, mademoiselle.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ But if he is leaving this afternoon?” 

“T thought we might go by car to that 
nice little café in the woods, if you could 
spare an hour or two. He would be so dis- 
appointed to go away without seeing you.” 

“Oh, all right,” she said carelessly. “ If 
you like to arrange it, monsieur.” 

When the time came, she found that she 
had no feeling at all about meeting Gid- 
eon. They drove out to the little café in 
the woods, where Judy ordered coffee and 
the men drank beer. Gideon looked more 
like late nights and self-indulgence than 
like a cure at Aix. He had been gambling 
heavily somewhere, and was full of it. He 
never took his eyes off Judy. 

Gossteivitsch went in to pay the bill, and 
Judy and Gideon were left alone in the 
creeper-clad veranda. 

“You are not looking well, Mr. Punch,” 
the girl said. 

“It’s your fault,” he answered crossly. 


“Oh, la, la! I hear you’re to be mar- 
ried, after all.” 

“T may.” 

“The same lady?” 

“ Yes.” 


Judy laughed. 

“T think you’re very wise. And you 
said you had to pay fifty thousand pounds 
to get out of it.” 

“That was your fault,” he said. His 
voice was sharp with exasperation. “ And 
here you are queening it, with Gossteivitsch 
to make love to you!” 

“ Really, I think you’re very coarse,” 
the girl returned fiercely. “‘ You judge 
other men by yourself.” 

“I shan’t marry her now I’ve seen you 
again, Judy,” Gideon said. 

“ That’s ridiculous! You ought to mar- 
ry her.” 

“ There’s always a chance.” 

“ There isn’t the ghost of one, Mr. Punch 
—take my word for it.” 
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He leaned across the table. As much 
genuine passion as he was ever likely to 
feel glowed in his eyes. 

“ Judy, your name will always be writ- 
ten on my heart,” he said. 

“Only, Mr. Punch — only because you 
couldn’t get me!” 

He pushed back his iron chair. The feet 
of it ground on the stone floor and set her 
teeth on edge. She rose, too. Gosstei- 
vitsch came out. They went to the car and 
headed back to Bergen. 

An hour or two later the young pianist 
left on Gideon’s yacht. Judy parted from 
him with tears in her eyes. Her heart was 
very low in her breast. 

Just before she started for the theater, a 
note was brought to her by hand. It had 
been sent before the yacht sailed, and was 
from Gideon. He reproached her for her 
behavior to him, and said that he would be 
in Paris for her autumn season. He wrote 
other foolish things, such as a man writes 
whose emotions are out of hand. Judy 
read them with curling lips. 

But the sting was in the tail, although he 
wrote the postscript quite innocently: 


By the way, Stornaway writes that your fair- 
haired friend, Miss Morley, and her young man 
are getting married at last. I wonder if you 
didn’t know. You used to be so much worried 
about her. 


Judy refused to dance the “ Suite Ecos- 
saise” that night. She persisted, although 
they tried to persuade her. 

She was so glad that Chummy was going 
to be happy. It had all come out right; 
but she wouldn’t dance the Scottish dance 
that night. 

She did not dance the Scottish dance, 
but she danced as she had never danced 
before. 

XLII 


STEYNE and Clarissa Morley had fixed 
a day in September for their wedding. 
Chummy hardly knew how it had come 
about. They seemed to have drifted to- 
gether again. Alan took up painting once 
more, and often came to her for hints and 
encouragement. 

The month of August was wonderful. 
They seemed to be alone in London. Even 
the inveterate habitués of the Café Turc 
had gone on a holiday—Michael Stone to 
Etaples, Tony Leigh on a tramp in the Bal- 
kans. Clara Jenks was delighting the au- 
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diences of the Casino de Paris. Judy was 
still in Scandinavia. 

Chummy did not know why Alan stayed 
in London. There could really be only one 
explanation—it must be because she was 
there. She was hard at work. Somehow, 
she did not want a holiday, and he never 
spoke of going away. 

Dumont had been to Toulouse, to visit 
some of his French relatives. He had come 
back bronzed by the sun and full of en- 
ergy; but they saw little of him because he 
was in the frenzy of creation, working like 
a madman on a great symbolic canvas 
which he called “ Life’s Chop House.” He 
afterward painted a companion piece, 
which he called “ Death’s Grill Room.” 
Both these works were ultimately bought 
by the French nation, and are now famous 
as “La Vie a la Carte” and “ La Mort a 
Prix Fixe.” 

Chummy and Alan had their meals to- 
gether, as of yore. In the evenings they 
drove down to the river in Alan’s two-seat- 
er, or to the Surrey hills. Sometimes they 
took a day off and drove down to some 
quiet little place by the sea. 

One moonlight night, on the sands at 
Rottingdean, Alan asked Clarissa whether 
she would not change her mind and marry 
him, after all. She was living on her emo- 
tions all that time. Being with him day 
after day in this lonely intimacy had 
broken down all her defenses. Life had 
become like a dream, and in dreamland 
she always imagined herself to be Alan’s 
wife. 

So on those moonlit sands she opened 
her soul to him, and they went back to 
town betrothed anew. Chummy never for- 
got that drive through beautiful Sussex, 
with the downs like great ocean billows 
around them, and the little car now rolling 
in the trough, now riding on the crest of 
that swelling sea. It was after midnight 
when they reached London. She ran up 
her stairs, locked her door, and threw her- 
self on her knees beside the bed. 

If she gave it a thought during the next 
days, she supposed that Alan had forgotten 
Judy, or that he had only been temporarily 
attracted to her, or that, realizing that her 
life no longer touched his at any point, he 
had put her out of his heart. It was gen- 
erally believed, at that time, that Judy 
would marry Bruce Gideon some day. No- 
body knew of her final break with him. 

But Chummy did not permit her 
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thoughts to linger there. It was far too 
painful and thorny a country. She was 
content to live on from day to day and to 
be thankful for this great joy that was hers. 
Nor did she write to Judy, although several 
times she took up her pen. 

Bastien Dumont also intended to write 
to Judy, but he never did. He was a 
shockingly bad correspondent, and, though 
she never left his thoughts, he could find 
nothing much to tell her on paper—only 
that he loved her, and it would make her 
scold him if he wrote that. Besides, it was 
such stale news! 

So it was that Judy had word of Alan’s 
forthcoming marriage from Bruce Gideon, 
who had heard of it from Vincent Storna- 
way, who had heard of it at Etaples from 
Michael Stone, who had heard it from Du- 
mont, who had run over to that picturesque 
fishing village to stay with Stone for a day 
or two. 

Then came the last days of August, and 
a great black cloud suddenly descended and 
enveloped all the little band. 

Chummy and Steyne were in the Café 
Ture one night. Michael Stone and Tony 
Leigh were also there, having returned 
from their holidays. Bastien came in, 
white and distraught. 

“Have you heard?” he cried. “Oh, 
have you heard?” 

He was so wildly agitated that his words 
tumbled over one another. 

“No! What? Is it bad news?” came 
from the others. 

“ Judy! ” 

The one word came from Bastien’s lips 
like a wail. The beloved little name 
seemed to choke him, so that he could not 
goon. He put his hand to his throat. 

Chummy’s eyes sought Steyne’s face in- 
stinctively. She saw it set and hard, like 
a mask. He clenched his hands. 

“ Judy!” <A great cry went up from 
every corner of the café. “Has some- 
thing happened to Judy?” 

“ Haven’t you heard?” Dumont went on. 
“It’s in the papers. The theater where 
she was dancing was burned to the ground. 
There was a panic—” 

Chummy could not take her eyes from 
Alan’s face. He was not looking at her. 


He was not looking at anybody, or at any- 
thing. To her he seemed like a dead man. 

Chummy herself, strangely enough, felt 
no — She just listened to what was 
said. 
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“ Was — Judy — hurt?” asked Michael 
Stone hoarsely. 

“ She was frightfully burned,” Dumont 
went on. He talked mechanically now, like 
a man in a trance. “They don’t think 
she’ll die. She could have saved herself 
easily enough, as the fireproof curtain was 
lowered to shut off the stage, but she saw 
an old man and jumped down from the 
stage to help him. She was caught in the 
crowd—” 

“Don’t, Bastien, don’t!” said Tony 
Leigh in a voice that positively ached. 
“ Judy—Judy caught in a panicky crowd 
—tiny little Judy!” 

Then everybody began to talk at once. 
Emotion loosened all their tongues but 
Alan’s. Alan continued to sit there, look- 
ing like a man who has ceased to live. 

Chummy was very quiet. All her facul- 
ties were taken up in schooling herself so 
that Alan should not know. She had seen 
that he still loved Judy, and he must not 
know it. 

They rushed out and bought newspapers. 
The printed accounts were very brief. 

It had happened in one of the smaller 
towns in Norway. It was just as Bastien 
had related. The artists were all un- 
touched, except Miss Grant, the famous 
dancer, who leaped from the stage into the 
panic-stricken, smoke-filled auditorium to 
help an aged man. She was caught in the 
worst of the crowd, where people were 
fighting like wild beasts to get out, and the 
flames were beating them back. Seven 
lives only had been lost, as far as was 
known, which was almost a miracle. There 
was every hope that the brave little dancer 
would survive her terrible burns. 

It began to be intolerable to Chummy 
that Steyne should just sit there, saying 
nothing, doing nothing. The other men 
did not appear to notice him. She felt 
angry in a dull kind of way. Some one 
must notice him soon, and must realize that 
his life had come to a full stop because 
Judy had been nearly burned to death. 

She herself could still feel nothing. She 
could not realize that Judy was hurt, or in 
pain, or in danger. Far away, all alone— 
little Judy, among strangers, facing death! 
All that mattered was that Alan should 
wake out of his trance, and that he should 
never know that he had revealed his very 
soul—his soul that belonged now and eter- 
nally to Judy Grant. 

She touched his shoulder. 
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“ Alan, it’s very hot in here. This news 
has upset us all so much. Shall we go 
outside?” 

He looked at her quietly. It was as if 
his mind returned from an immensely long 
journey. There was no awkwardness, no 
hesitation, in his voice. 

“Tt is dreadful news, Chummy,” he said. 
“TI know how you are feeling. Yes—I 
think we’ll go.” 

He rose to his feet, giving himself a 
shake. He joined a group of men, took a 
paper from one of them, and read the dis- 
patch about the fire at the theater. 

“Tt was just like Judy, wasn’t it,” he 
said, “ to try to save the old man?” 

His voice sounded almost indifferent. 
His friends looked at him askance; but 
Chummy knew that he was not indifferent. 
He was simply not there among them in 
the Café Turc. His real self was miles 
away, with Judy on her bed of pain. 


XLIV 


THE little crowd thought and talked of 
nothing else but Judy during the next three 
weeks. It was mid September, but there 
was no talk of marriage between Chummy 
and Steyne; and the others found this quite 
natural — especially Dumont. How could 
anybody think of getting married while 
Judy was lying ill in a foreign country? 

They were all waiting in a state of sus- 
pended animation until Judy came back. 

She came in the fourth week of Septem- 
ber, and it was Bruce Gideon’s yacht that 
brought her. As soon as he heard of her 
plight, he took the boat over to Christiania, 
and from the little town where she lay she 
was carried to the capital in a motor am- 
bulance. On board she was lodged like a 
queen, with a doctor in attendance. All 
her artist friends, with their vivid imagina- 
tions, were glad, for once, that she had a 
rich man to help her. 

She was brought to a nursing home, and 
for a few days nobody could see her. It 
was reported that she had been very well 
cared for in Norway, having made a host 
of new friends, and being nursed devotedly 
in the house of the foremost citizen of the 
town. At her departure she had been féted 
like a national heroine. Crowds had col- 
lected all along the route of the motor am- 
bulance, and had cheered and shouted as 
the little English dancer was borne by who 
had risked her life for an unknown old 
man. 
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Chummy was the first to see her. Judy 
asked for Chummy, and went on asking for 
her until the doctor gave way. 

Chummy made her way through a room- 
ful of flowers. She still had that curious 
sense of not being able to feel anything. 

Judy was not in bed. She was in a big 
chair, heaped with pillows. She was pa- 
thetically small—a little broken bundle, 
wrapped in great bandages. Her face was 
untouched, but frightfully thin and white, 
and her eyes were preternaturally bright 
with fever and pain; but she was getting 
much, much better. 

“Chummy! Darling, darling Chum- 
my!” said the hoarse voice. 

Chummy felt something snap in her 
breast. The power of feeling came back 
to her, and she fell on her knees beside 
Judy’s chair, knowing that she loved Judy 
better than anything in the world. 

“ Judy! Little, little Judy!” 

“You can’t touch me!” laughed Judy 
hysterically. “If you want to kiss me, you 
must just peck at my cheek. It seems I’m 
made of sugar, and I can’t be put out in 
the sun or left out in the rain. I’d melt, 
or break, or something!” 

Chummy pressed her lips to the band- 
aged hand that lay on the satin quilt over 
Judy’s knees. 

“Judy! Wonderful little Judy!” she 
breathed. 

“ Not wonderful at all, Chummy dar- 
ling,” said the gay, hoarse voice. “I was 
in a blue funk, I can tell you!” 

** But you risked your life to save an old 
man!” 

“ Chummy, he was such an awfully old 
man—a little old man, all bent and quite 
helpless. I think they had trodden on him. 
He had such blue eyes, and he looked so 
muddled, as if he didn’t know where he 
was. Oh, he was ever so old!” 

And Judy sighed, because the little old 
man had since died. 

She asked after everybody, and after 
Alan, too, in the most natural way. She 
was so glad that Chummy and Alan were 
going to be married. It was splendid, and 
they must really hurry up and waste no 
time. Of course, Chummy had found out 
that her silly old work wasn’t going to 
stand in her way. 

Judy did most of the talking. Chum- 
my’s melted heart would hardly let her 
speak. It was so wonderful—that cour- 
age, that simple self-sacrifice, that gayety 
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which surmounted horror and fear and ex- 
pressed itself in the tremendous singleness 
of love —love for an old unknown man, 
trampled on and helpless in a panic at a 
theater fire! And the dancer might never 
dance again. 

Chummy could not bring herself to ask; 
but presently Judy said: 

“You know, Chummy, they say I may 
never be able to dance again; but then, on 
the other hand, I may. So it’s a toss up, 
you see!” 

“ Oh, Judy, Judy, that would be awful!” 

The nurse came in with some nourish- 
ment, and very kindly but firmly decreed 
that Miss Morley must go. She went out 
of the room while the friends said good-by. 

“Chummy,” Judy whispered, “ you 
won’t wait any longer, will you, pet? 
You'll be married quite soon?” 

“Yes, Judy, quite soon.” 


Two days later, Steyne came to see Judy. 
She had asked for him to come, too. 

She was as gay as could be, and there 
was a tinge of color in her cheeks. She 
told him her bad news first. 

“ They think I may never dance again. 
There are some little bones in one foot that 
have got all mixed up together. Isn’t that 
funny? They X-rayed me this morning; 
but they aren’t quite sure, you know. 
There’s still a chance. I don’t think I care 
much,” she added. “I’d almost as soon 
be a model again.” 

Steyne, like Chummy, was affected with 
dumbness at first. He looked at her and 
looked at her. 

“What are you thinking about?” she 
asked him once, when the silence grew too 
long. 

“ You,” he answered. 

She flushed, but looked at him with her 
straight, clear gaze. 

“You are going to marry Chummy, 
aren’t you?” she asked. 

7 Yes,” he said, “if you still want me 
“Want you to? Of course you must! 
I heard it was all fixed.” 

“So it is. While you were away, I 
thought I could.” 

“You could?” Her voice was full of 
fear. 

“T still can, Judy, now I have seen you,” 
he said gravely. “I can’t quite explain, 
but it’s like this—you’ve taught me. You 
could risk your life for an old man you’d 
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never seen before. 
rself.” 

She laughed. She could not help her- 
self. The strain was becoming too much. 

“T didn’t think about anything at all, 
silly!” she cried. “ You don’t—in a place 
like that!” 

Steyne knew he must go. Judy’s eyes 
were fever bright, and her face was scarlet 
—just as red as when her cheeks had been 
painted. Paint was not encouraged, prob- 
ably not allowed, in the nursing home. 

He stood looking down at her. In his 
gray eyes was the unspeakable, the eternal 
farewell. 

She looked up, smiling. She was like 
some little ghost of a girl. Her red-gold 
hair made a violent spot of color in the 
airy, white room. 

“ Good-by, Alan!” she said. 
a wee bit tired.” 

Both her hands were bandaged and lay 
outside the quilt; but he did not touch 
them. He fell on his knees, and for a mo- 
ment he laid his head in her lap. She bent 
over it, and her tears fell on his brown hair. 

He got up again, and she smiled like an 
April day. 

“ Don’t mind me,” she said gayly. “I’m 
a silly woman. I’m so glad that Chummy 
is going to be happy!. And so will you. 
Bless you for ever and ever—both of you!” 

Steyne went out of the room as the 
nurse came in. Knowing nothing, and see- 
ing him young and good to look at, and 
having fallen in love with her patient, she 
smiled in kindly sympathy. 

XLV 

Dumont saw Judy oftener than any- 
body else during the next three or four 
days. She seemed to like him to sit with 
her. She was gentle and kind to him. She 
took a great interest in his work. 

They were days that passed like a dream 
to the young artist. He was unbelievably 
happy. Each day he thought Judy looked 
more as if she were coming back to life. 
She said she had hardly any pain left, and 
she was healing up splendidly. 

They were truly golden September days, 
and all his life Bastien never forgot them. 

Now and then he thought Judy was not 
quite as gay as usual. He was afraid that 
she was in pain, and was concealing it; but 
the next moment the pensive, troubled look 
would leave her face, and she would burst 
out with stories of all the wonderful new 
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friends she had made, and how they wrote 
to her and sent her presents, and were so 
kind and lovely that it seemed as if she had 
known them all her life. 

“ Bastien,” she would say, with tears in 
her eyes, “ did ever a girl have more friends 
than I?” 

And he would look at her with his whole 
soul in his beautiful eyes, and would feel 
his heart burning within him for joy. He 
would never stop to reckon what he would 
have to pay for these blissful hours in lone- 
liness and heartache and useless longing 
when Judy was well again, and had gone 
out into the world on her conquering way. 
For Bastien never believed that she would 
not dance again. He could not imagine 
such a thing. 

One day she said to him, just as he was 
going away: 

“ Bastien, are they saying that I am go- 
ing to marry Mr. Gideon?” 

““T believe most of them think so, Judy.” 

“You can tell them I am not. He asked 
me to, Bastien, but I said no.” , 

“TI don’t think I ever believed you 
would, Judy,” he said. “ Only, of course, 
you were about with him a great deal.” 

“TI know. I played a little game with 
him, Bastien, if you want to know. He 
didn’t want to marry me—you can imagine 
that. He didn’t think I was good enough; 
but he found he couldn’t get me any other 
way.” 

The young man was white. 
were clenched. 

*“ Judy!” he said, and he shook with a 
frenzy of rage. 

She would not let him go on. One of 
her hands had been only slightly burned, 
and now was free of bandages and envel- 
oped in a silk glove. She beckoned to him 
and laid it gently on his arm. 

“It’s all right, Bastien,” she said. “ You 
needn’t worry. Mr. Gideon asked me to 
marry him, and I refused. We're more 
than quits. You can tell’the boys that I’m 
not going to marry him.” 

* Judy, you always said you would never 
marry until you fell in love. Aren’t you 
ever going to fall in love?” 

“ Oh, Bastien!” 

She heaved a deep sigh, although she 
laughed, too. He saw the sadness in her 
eyes, and he wondered and wondered, hav- 
ing no inkling of the truth. 

“ Bastien,” she went on, “ Chummy 
hasn’t been near me since she first came— 
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that was four days ago. What can have 

become of her? Do you think they’ve been 

married?” 

“Oh, Judy, we should have heard,” he 
ied 


“ Oh, I wish they would!” she cried. “I 
do wish they would!” 

Her eagerness seemed natural to him, so 
he missed the feverish note in her voice. 
As he said good-by, she took one of his 
hands and laid her cheek against it for a 
second, just like a child. Before he could 
stop himself he had bent and kissed her 
hair. 

“Dear old Bastien!” Judy murmured. 
“ You’re such a pal!” 


Dumont thought it strange that he had 
not seen either Chummy or Steyne at the 
Café Turc for several nights. - Perhaps 
they had gone off and been married with- 
out saying anything. They couldn’t have 
made much of a festivity of it, anyhow, 
with Judy laid up. 

He thought he would look in at Chum- 
my’s studio on his way back. It was then 
about half past six. The day had been one 
of melting heat, and the atmosphere was 
dark and threatening. It felt like a storm. 
A few heavy raindrops fell as Bastien 
reached Chummy’s building. He hoped it 
was not the break-up of those wonderful 
golden days. 

As he went up the stairs, his thoughts 
were, as ever, of Judy. He was thinking 
how angelic it was of her to have forgiven 
him for that hideous scene he had made 
at the Lemon Grove. Never, never could 
he forgive himself; but she was just as 
sweet and kind to him as ever. Deep, 
deep down in his heart there was always 
the hope that perhaps, some day—some 
day— He would not admit it, but it was 
there. 

Not a sound was to be heard in Chum- 
my’s tall building. Dumont reached her 
floor and knocked at her door. There was 
no response. He knocked again with the 
same result. 

He tried the door, then, and found that 
it was not locked; so he went in. 

Chummy’s place was rather dark at all 
times. There was a little dark lobby that 
led into the studio, where, of course, it 
was light, but a curtain shut off the en- 
trance. Leading out of the lobby on the 
right was a dark passage that led into the 
tiny gallery where Chummy’s cooking was 
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done. Her bedroom was on the other side 
of the studio. 

The storm made it even darker this eve- 
ning. Dumont stumbled against a tall oil 
jar that was meant to hold umbrellas. He 
called out Chummy’s name, but there was 
no reply. 

He thought she must be out, but it was a 
very unusual time. She was nearly always 
in before dinner. He wondered if she and 
Alan Steyne had gone away to be married. 

He pulled the curtain back and entered 
the studio, which was empty. The almost 
completed portrait of a well-known Labor 
member of Parliament stood on an easel. 
A fine piece of work, Bastien thought. 
There was nothing feminine about Chum- 
my’s painting, except her insight into the 
souls of men. 

He shouted again, but there was no an- 
swer. Just as he was going out, he smelled 
gas. The odor was strong. He thought 
Chummy must have gone out and left a 
burner on. He had better look into her 
galley; so he went along the little passage 
and opened the door of the tiny kitchen. 

Here the fumes of gas were almost over- 
powering. He dared not light a match, so 
he groped his way forward, as the little 
place was almost dark. 

He gave a cry,-as he nearly fell over 
something soft. Bending, he found that 
it was Chummy, quite unconscious, her 
fair head lying almost in the gas oven, the 
door of which was open. He began to 
choke and splutter, as he felt for the gas 
burners and found them all turned full on. 
When he had turned them off, he picked 
up Chummy and carried her into the 
studio. 

He felt very queer and cold. What had 
happened to Chummy? Had she gone 
mad? Or had she been cleaning her gas 
stove and succumbed to the fumes? But 
one didn’t clean a gas stove with the burn- 
ers turned on. 

Curiously enough, Bastien had once be- 
fore been present when a friend had been 
resuscitated after having nearly killed him- 
self in this selfsame way. He knew what 
to do, and he did it without going for a 
doctor. Chummy was very far gone; but 


he satisfied himself that she could be re- 
vived; and he knew she would not wish 
him to call a doctor. 

For by this time he realized that Chum- 
my had intended to commit suicide. He 
It was so sordid— 


was still numbed. 
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Chummy lying there, with her head in the 
gas oven, Chummy so badly hit by life that 
she had sought this way out! 

She looked wonderful as she lay on the 
couch, so fair and aristocratic, so delicate 
and rare. She had never been like the 
others. It seemed worse for her to have 
done this thing — almost more than Du- 
mont could stand. 

He could imagine other girls doing it— 
even Judy, under certain circumstances; 
but not Chummy—Chummy, who had 
made up her mind that love came before 
work, and who was going to be married 
and live happily ever after! 

Her eyelids stirred, and she moaned 
faintly. Dumont held cold water to her 
lips. She drank a little. Then he hurried 
out to the galley, to put some water on to 
boil. 

When he came back, she was sitting up, 
greenish white about the face, but breath- 
ing more or less normally. 

“ Bastien!” she , 

“ Chummy!” he replied, with as much 
reproach as relief. ‘What a dreadful 
thing to do! It was luck that I came in 
time!” 

And then the proud, reserved Chummy 
came to the end of her self-control. 

“T wish you hadn’t come!” she cried. 
“IT wish you hadn’t come!” 

She broke down completely, and it was 
terrible to watch. 

Little by little, Dumont managed to 
soothe her and to bring her back to normal 
behavior; but she was completely demoral- 
ized mentally, and could no more control 
her words than a person out of her mind. 
She did what she would never have done, 
what she would rather have died than done, 
if she had been herself—she told him the 
truth. 

“ Bastien, you should have let me be! 
It’s the only way out of it. Judy and Alan 
love each other, but they won’t take their 
happiness because of me!” 

At first Dumont thought Chummy must 
be mad. He had not had the faintest ink- 
ling of such a situation. He put it down 
to the gas. It had poisoned her mind. But, 
little by little, through her disorganized vo- 
lition and her eloquent words, he came to 
see that she knew what she was talking 
about. 

She gave chapter and verse. While the 
floodgates were open, the flood flowed 
through. 

ll 


Judy and Alan loved each other. They 
had loved each other ever since Alan came 
back. Alan had quite forgotten her, she 
said. Probably he had never loved her. 
He had been very fond of her as a friend 
—that was all; but he loved Judy. How 
could any man help loving Judy? 

The last sentence was so true that Du- 
mont laughed, and Chummy did not know 
that it was the laughter of despair. 

“But why did one never guess?” he 
asked. 

“ Because they didn’t want any one to 
guess, Bastien,” she said, still unable to 
keep anything back. “They wanted to 
keep it from me. It was Judy at first— 
you know Judy; but afterward it was Alan, 
too. She made him see it that way.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Because I do know—I can’t help it. 
It was just before we were going to be mar- 
ried the first time—last year—I can’t tell 
you, but I saw them together, and I knew. 
They were saying good-by. Judy knew I 
loved Alan. She wouldn’t take him from 
me. You know Judy. They didn’t know 
I’d heard and seen.” 

“ And then,” said the young man, grow- 
ing enlightened, “ you suddenly decided 
that you must put your work before 
Steyne?” Z 

Chummy nodded. 

“ Judy always thought you’d had a 
quarrel, you know.” 

“ Yes, I know. I don’t think she guessed 
at the time; but afterward she knew that 
I knew.” 

“ Aren’t you imagining things?” 

“ No, Bastien, I’m sure of it. Then, you 
know, she made her great success and went 
away, and I believe she took up with Mr. 
Gideon so that Alan shouldn’t think about 
her any more. You know Judy.” It was 
pathetic how she repeated those three 
words. “She would never marry him 
while I was there—I know that.” 

“ But then,” put in Dumont, intensely 
puzzled, “ you were going to be married— 
now?” 

“I know. .Alan drifted back somehow. 
I expect it was because Judy had gone and 
there was all that talk about Mr. Gideon. 
I don’t know, but there it was; and I was 
persuaded against myself, Bastien. I 
ought to have known that he hadn’t for- 
gotten her. I thought perhaps he had; but 
on the night when we heard about the fire 
at the theater—the night when we were all 
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at the café—then I knew once and for all. 
None of you noticed him, I think; but I 
did. I just saw him die, Bastien!” 

Dumont looked at her and was moved to 
action. Telling her to sit still, he went out, 
brewed coffee, and forced her to drink a 
cup. She had recovered remarkably quick- 
ly, but she looked as if she had shaken 
hands with death. 

Again a slight doubt crept into his mind. 

“ Are you quite sure of all this, Chum- 
my?” he asked. 

“ Of course Iam. When she came back 
the other day, she was only eager for Alan 
and me to marry; but she loves him, Bas- 
tien. Judy loves him and he loves her, but 
she will never marry him while I am alive; 
so you’d much better have let me be.” 

“ That was your way out,” he said. 

“ The only way,” she replied. 

Bastien rose and walked up and down 
the room. Chummy was recovering her 
self-control. Her voice no longer had that 
wild tone; it was her ordinary, beautiful, 
bell-like voice. 

“ T don’t think it’s the only way at all,” 
he said. 

“Tt is, Bastien; and now you've spoiled 
it. You see, I’ve been perfectly horrid. 
When Alan used to be worried about Judy 
and My. Gideon, I used to think that Judy 
could look after herself, and that he was 
being too fussy. I never dreamed that I 
was standing between them!” 

“You needn’t stand between them any 
longer,” he said. 

“JT must while I’m alive. 
Judy. She'll never give way.” 

“Chummy, you couldn’t marry Steyne 
if you were married to some one else.” 

“ To some one else! To whom?” 

“To me.” 

Chummy stared at him. 

“ Oh, Bastien!” 

“It’s a perfectly sound suggestion,” he 
assured her. 

“ But, Bastien, you love Judy yourself!” 

“So you know that?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“ And so do you love her, Chummy. Be- 
tween us, we can give her her happiness. 
If you marry me, you can’t marry Steyne; 
and then she can.” 

“ Bastien, you would be willing to do 
that for Judy?” 

“Of course I would.” Then he looked 
at Chummy and laughed a little awkward- 
ly. “And, after all, we’ve a good deal in 
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common, Chummy, and I don’t think we 
should get on each other’s nerves. I don’t 
want to be rude.” 

“ You’re not rude, Bastien—you’re won- 
derful. But are you sure it would work?” 

“T don’t see how it could help working. 
Married to me, you couldn’t marry Steyne. 
Why should Judy imagine you married me, 
when you were free to marry Steyne if you 
wanted to?” 

Chummy nodded. 

“And, of course,” she put in, “ Alan 
loves her too much to think.” 

“ That’s right, Chummy,” said Dumont. 
* Men don’t think.” Then again he looked 
at her deprecatingly. ‘“ What do you say? 
Can you do it?” 

“If you can, why shouldn’t I?” she 
asked. Her voice was deeper than ever. 
“IT don’t think you love her more than I 
do, Bastien—only differently; but it’s not 
fair on you.” 

“Why not?” he asked belligerently. 
“ Aren’t you a wife any man would be 
lucky to get? I should say you were!” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Bastien. I’m rather 
funny, you know. Remember all those 
years! And then, when Alan did come 
back, I didn’t know him; and I didn’t 
know that I didn’t know him, Bastien. I 
might easily get queer again.” 

“T’ll take the risk,” said Dumont, and 
his eyes met hers with an unflinching pur- 
pose behind which lurked the humorous 
twinkle necessary to leaven the situation, 
difficult as it was. 

And then they both laughed. 

“ My way out is better than yours,” Du- 
mont went on. “ In fact, it’s the only way. 
If I hadn’t come in to-night, Chummy, and 
you had really done that supremely idiotic 
thing, do you think Judy wouldn’t have 
known? Do you think for a moment Judy 
would have married Steyne then? Do you 
imagine Judy would ever have been happy 
again? I believe Judy cares for you, in a 
way, more than she cares for anybody on 
earth. There’s a place in Judy’s heart that 
nobody but you can ever fill. It’s a bar- 
gain, then?” 

“If you really think it’s the best way, 
Bastien.” 

“You'll have to buck up and do some 
acting,” he said a trifle nervously. “ You've 
got to be happy, you know. We’d better 
get married at once quite quietly, without 
letting them know, and go away. They'll 
do some wondering. Then we turn up 
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again, an old married couple. That way it 
won’t give Judy such a shock.” 

“ No, Bastien.” 

“T think between us we can manage it.” 

“ Oh, yes, of course we can.” She smiled 
at him—that wonderful young smile now 
tinged with the maturity of pain. “I be- 
lieve you’re right, Bastien. It’s the best 
way—perhaps the only way. You know 
Judy.” 

“We won’t come back too soon,” he 
said. “‘ We'll go abroad somewhere. After 
all, Clarissa, we have our work.” His voice 
and face were very grave. He looked at 
her as if he wondered whether he was ask- 
ing too much of her; and then, suddenly, 
he became his usual bright self. “ And 
now, Chummy, don’t you think you ought 
to see a doctor?” 

“Oh, no,” she answered vigorously. 
“I’m quite all right. I don’t think I did 
it very thoroughly, Bastien.” 

Like true Bohemians, they shook hands 
on their pact, and Chummy washed and 
changed her dress, and they went down- 
stairs together and around the corner and 
across the road to indulge, this being a 
special occasion, in Ginori’s special table 
@héte dinner. 

XLVI 


A MONTH later, in the first week of a 
November that was soft with the lingering 
sunshine of a summer loath to depart. 

Judy left the nursing home and went 
back to her old lodgings in Clive Street. 
The landlady and her daughter were her 
bond slaves, and a nurse from the nursing 
home came every day to attend to her re- 
maining bandages. Her left hand was 
rather badly scarred, but her right hand 
hardly showed any traces of the cruel fire. 

Judy now felt that she had to economize. 
She had quite a sum of money on hand. 
Indeed, it seemed a fortune to her; but she 
might have to live on it for a long time, and 
there was still a debt owing to Bruce 
Gideon. 

Matthew Tannary had been kindness it- 
self. He told her he was her banker, and 
she was to draw on him for anything she 
an but of course she would not do 
that. 

Everybody, in fact, had been very kind. 
It was as if the whole world wanted to be 
the friend of little Judy Grant. Max Dick- 
bread, who was back in London, raved with 
fury because there would always be a scar 


to mar the perfect line of Judy’s neck; but 
he told her to come and live with him and 
be his daughter, if she would. Vincent 
Stornaway and his wife came several times 
to see her in the nursing home. 

Mme. de Toros, too, was most kind. 
Judy liked her more and more; but she 
would not meet her brother—which seemed 
really a little ungrateful, as he had brought 
her home in his yacht. 

“Tt’s no good,” she said to his sister. 
“Tt’s really no good. He won’t be just 
friends, even if I could forgive him. But 
there, what’s the good of talking about 
him? He’s going to be married, and he'll 
soon forget all about me.” 

“T don’t think he will,” Thirza de To- 
ros replied. “ Do you mind telling me why 
you refused to marry him?” 

“ How do you know he asked me?” 

“ He told me so.” 

“T didn’t want to—that’s all.” 

“ You rather led him on, didn’t you?” 

_“That’s my business—and his. He 
knows why.” 

His sister said no more; but a few days 
later she brought a message from Gideon 
to Judy’s lodgings. He was going abroad, 
and he implored Judy to see him once more 
to say good-by. 

Judy relented sufficiently to say that he 
might come to tea the next day. 


When he came, he was shown into her 
sitting room. Presently Judy hobbled into 
the room on her two sticks, a regular little 
shadow, dressed in black, and with a quiet 
glow in her eyes that the man had never 
seen before. 

“Good gracious, what a wreck you 
look!” she exclaimed. “ What on earth 
have you been doing? Haven’t you been 
to bed for a month, and have you had too 
much to drink every night?” 

“ Something like it,” he answered. 

“ T’d be ashamed of myself, Mr. Punch.” 

“It’s your fault, Judy,” he began, but 
she interrupted him. 

“Now drop that! Be civil, please. I 
thought you’d come to say good-by.” 

“So.I have, unless you’ve changed your 
mind.” 

“T shall never do that, silly! Besides, 
I thought you were marrying your beaute- 
ous princess, after all.” 

“You know perfectly well I’d chuck her 
to-morrow for you, as I did before,” he 
said brutally. 
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“ You’re a nice one, I must say! But 
let’s change the subject. You haven’t con- 
gratulated me on getting almost well, and 
I haven’t thanked you for bringing me over 
in your boat. It was kind of you. We’re 
about quits, I think. After all, I suppose 
you couldn’t help acting the way you did. 
You’re made that way. Most men are. 
Shake hands, Mr. Punch!” 

She held out her little hand, and he took 
it in his. Though it was cool as a flower, 
it seemed to burn him, and he dropped it 
at once. 

He sat down heavily at some distance 
and looked at her with sore, red eyes, a 
great wreck of a man. 

Tea was brought in, and Gideon made a 
pretense of taking some. Judy chattered 
away, and all the time the man never took 
his eyes from her face. 

Presently she found nothing more to say. 
Into the room there had crept an ominous 
atmosphere. To the girl it was as if some 
mighty beast were there, very silent and 
invisible, holding its breath. 

“T think you’d better go now,” she said 
a little faintly. 

Gideon rose and came toward her. 

“ You drive me mad!” he said. 

It was a whisper, but it went raging 
through the room. He was shaking from 
head to foot. Madness had entered into 
him. He could not have her, and he want- 
ed to kill her. 

She was in actual physical danger. He 
put out his hands. The veins on his fore- 
head were big to bursting. He was like 
some primeval creature balked of his de- 
sire. He could not have her, so he thirsted 
for her blood. 

Judy was not afraid. It was not like 
that other time. She was not afraid of 
death. Of course, she knew that he could 
kill her with those great hands. She was 
very small and weak, and he could easily 
choke the life out of her; but she was not 
afraid. 

On the contrary, she felt a curious 
exaltation. She laughed. She laughed up 
into his blind, senseless face. 

“Oh, you great big bully!” she said. 
“ Hit a man of your own size, can’t you?” 

His jaw dropped. So did his arms. He 
went ashen white, tottered, and would have 
fallen, but saved himself by clutching a 
chair. He collapsed on the couch. 

With those light words she had con- 
quered him again. There was nothing he 
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could do to her—nothing he could do to a 
girl who did not want money and was not 
afraid of death: 

“Here, you want pulling together, Mr. 
Punch,” she went on. “ There’s some 
brandy in that cupboard—take some.” 

He helped himself, and gradually recov- 
ered; but he was a broken man. He hard- 
ly dared to look at her. He kept his eyes 
on the carpet. He answered in brief whis- 
pers when she rallied him gayly. 

He went away, after saying some mean- 
ingless phrases. He shuffled down the 
stairs. 

She watched him from her window, am- 
bling along the street, like a sleep walker. 
She saw him holding out his hands and 
looking at them. She knew what danger 
she had been in. No doubt he almost felt 
her neck between his fingers. No doubt 
he almost saw blood on his hands. 


The next day Bruce Gideon took his big 
touring car over to France. He took 
neither valet nor chauffeur. 

In his pocket was a letter from Luna 
Colt, fixing the date of their marriage for 
the 1st of December —the date that he 
himself had proposed. Gideon was tak- 
ing his last fling of freedom before he tied 
himself for life. 

Sullenly he superintended the disem- 
barkment of his car. Heavily he took his 
seat. Black and scowling, he drove away, 
seeking some place where he might try to 
forget the unforgettable. 


XLVII 


“IT siMPLy cannot stand it any longer,” 
said Judy. “I shall have to go to the 
police!” 

She sat in the Café Turc, with a dozen 
or so of her men friends about her. It was 
a little less than a week after Bruce Gid- 
eon’s visit. Every day she was growing 
stronger, though she put on no flesh and 
still had to use two sticks. 

She looked around the table, took up her 
coffee spoon, and beat it on her saucer. 
Dan, the Italian waiter, came running up, 
as he did to her lightest word. 

“No, Dan,” she said, “I don’t want 
anything. The coffee’s lovely, but I can’t 
drink any more, or I shan’t sleep. I was 
talking about Miss Morley and Mr. Du- 
mont.” She looked around the table again. 
“Is it possible that nobody has heard from 
Bastien?” 
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“Not a line—not a word—not a 
breath!” came in a chorus from the assem- 
bled artists. 

“Well, I’m going to the police,” said 
Judy again. “ There’s nothing else for it. 
It’s more than a month since they disap- 
peared,” and she went on beating her cof- 
fee spoon on her saucer. 

“It’s positively amazing,” said Michael 
Stone. 

“ Not only Dumont,” put in Tony Leigh, 
“but Chummy!” 

“ Both their places locked up!” cried 
Judy. “I’m frightened. There have been 
such a lot of queer stories lately in the 
papers.” 

“Do you mean to say Steyne hasn’t 
heard from Chummy?” Michael Stone 
asked. 

“ No—not a word.” 

Judy just said that, and no more. Her 
mouth closed like a little trap. Steyne had 
not been seen at the Café Turc for some 
time. 

“Tt must be just a coincidence,” volun- 
teered some one. “ They must have each 
gone away for some personal reason.” 

“ But not to send a word to anybody!” 


“ They couldn’t have been kidnaped!” 
“T believe they have been,” Judy said 


forcefully. “To-morrow morning I’m go- 
ing to the police!” 

She did not do so, because she had a vio- 
lent headache the next day. It was one of 
the results of the physical suffering and 
mental strain she had been through. 

The doctor came to see her, and she had 
a long talk with him. He was not the 
great surgeon who had treated her feet, but 
the practitioner who was looking after her 
general health. He was quite a young man 
and fully alive to all that she meant, not 
only to men as individuals, but to the world 
of men. 

“You’ve come to a standstill,” he told 
her. “I’m not satisfied with you. You 
must go away. You must get into the 
sun.” 

“ There’s sun here,” she objected. 

“ But there won’t be next month—per- 
haps not next week. You can’t stand our 
English winter, Miss Grant. You must get 
away to the south—the Riviera, or Italy.” 

“ All right—I’'ll go,” she said a little un- 
graciously. “I'll go before the end of this 
month.” 

“ The sooner the better,” he replied with 
decision. 


Her head was very bad. When the land- 
lady’s daughter came up to ask if she 
would see Mr. Steyne for a few minutes, 
she could not resist. 

“ Forgive me for coming,” Alan said; 
“but I thought perhaps you had heard 
from Clarissa.” 

“Not a word,” she answered. “I’m 
worried ill. I don’t know what to do. 
What do you think?” 

“T can’t think. She must have gone 
away for some purpose.” 

“ And Bastien?” 

“Yes, and Dumont. It’s inexplicable.” 

“T was going to the police to-day,” Judy 
said, “ only my head aches.” 

Steyne came and stood near her. 

“ Your head aches, Judy?” 

His voice said that he wished his head 
could ache for her. Judy had heard that 
note in many voices; but only in his did it 
rouse an answering thrill. 

“It’s nothing,” she said. She looked up 
at him and smiled. As on the first night 
when she had seen him, she was struck by 
his physical fitness, by the look which said 
that he got what he wanted. “ The doctor 
says I must go away,” she went on, “ to the 
south of France, or Italy, for the winter.” 

“‘ Judy, you are going away?” 

“He says I must. You know there is 
just a chance that some day I may dance 
again. I must get well.” 

“ Of course, you must get well.” 

“Tt won’t do me any good to go now, 
because I’m so worried about Chummy.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Alan!” Her voice was sharp with the 
exasperation of continued anxiety. “ Why 
hasn’t she written to you?” 

“T don’t know. I can’t think.” 

“Tt ‘ll drive me crazy!” 

Her mouth puckered. She looked for a 
moment like a child about to cry. 

“* Judy!” Steyne said quickly. “ Don’t! 
Don’t!” 

She could see his strong young manhood 
aching to take her in his arms. 

“You mustn’t mind anything I say to- 
day, Alan,” she said wistfully. “I havea 
terrible headache.” 

“ Judy, I can’t stand it!” 

“Nor can I. You mustn’t say anything 
to me. It wouldn’t be fair.” 

“ Judy, I love you!” 

“ No, no—it isn’t fair! I can’t ”»—she 
managed to laugh ever so jerkily—“ I can’t 
fight to-day.” 
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Then she closed her eyes, and an attack 
of pain sent her head helplessly back 
against the cushions of her chair. Steyne 
left her, realizing that words were useless 
between them, and that he could not bear 
her pain. 


The next day Judy was much better. 
There was a nip in the air, and it whipped 
up the boundless energy in her little frame. 
She went for a walk in the morning. She 
could get along quite quickly now on her 
two sticks. 

Her urging heart took her to the street 
where Chummy and Bastien had both 
lived. There, on the sidewalk, beating out 
a doormat, was the housekeeper of Chum- 
my’s building—a vacant-faced, dark-eyed 
woman, thin as a rake, with very few teeth. 

“ Miss Morley’s back,” she said, smiling 
casually. 

“ What?” gasped Judy. 

“ Yes—and such news! Go up and see!” 

Judy padded up the stairs breathlessly, 
both. feet on each stair at the same time. 
Chummy’s door was open. Inside there 
was a cloud of dust, and the furniture was 
all over the place. 

“ Chummy!” called Judy faintly. 

Out came Chummy, with very brown 
cheeks, and took Judy in her arms. 

“ Judy, little, little Judy, how did you 
know I was back?” 

“T just came by,” said Judy, when her 
friend had done hugging her. “ And have 
you been mad?” 

“ Perhaps, a little,” said Chummy, and 
she laughed. “You're going to scold, 
Judy, but you mustn’t. I'll explain.” 

“ Explain! I should like to know how 
you can explain, Miss Morley! And I 
must have a chair to sit down on.” 

Chummy took her into the studio and 
turned a chair the right side up. 

“ But you can walk, Judy! How mar- 
velous, marvelous!” 

“And what about you?” For once 
Judy’s voice was really cold with anger. 
“Do you know that you've frightened me 
terribly—that you’ve nearly killed me?” 

“ Judy, little Judy!” said Chummy—the 
new, bronzed Chummy, with the gay voice 
and the look of bouncing health. “I do so 
abjectly apologize! I’ve been abominably 
selfish, but perhaps you’ll forgive me, be- 
cause I—well, somehow, we felt silly and 
didn’t like to tell.” 

“ Didn’t like to tell what?” 
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“ That we got married and went off on 
our honeymoon.” 

““ Who—got—married?” gasped Judy. 

“ Bastien and I.” 

It took more than Chummy’s wedding 
ring to convince Judy that her friend was 
not mad. It took quite a lot of explana- 
tion and repetition and assurance that Mrs. 
Dumont knew what she was talking about. 

“You and Bastien!” Judy kept saying 
in a bewildered voice. “ Bastien and you!” 

“We knew you'd all wonder a lot,” 
Chummy said. “ We felt silly—especially 
I, Judy, having been engaged to Alan, and 
finding out that it was a mistake.” 

“Was that why you didn’t write?” 

“ Of course it was—and why we stayed 
away so long. We determined not to come 
back until we’d quite got used to it our- 
selves. You see, it did seem rather an 
idiotic thing to do.” 

“ But, Chummy,” said Judy suddenly, 
“did you really want to do it?” 

Her eyes were fixed on her friend. They 
were filled with a great, eager question, 
while the rest of her face looked almost 
vacant. It was as if everything had come 
to an end, as if the mainspring of her life 
had suddenly run down. It was the re- 
versal of all that she had believed to be 
unalterable truth. Chummy had married 
Bastien Dumont! 

Chummy gave a ringing laugh. 

“ But, of course, I wanted to do it, little 
Judy!” she cried. ‘ What on earth would 
I have done it for, otherwise?” 

The question was unanswerable. Why 
should she have done it? It convinced 
Judy. She believed blindly in her friend’s 
truth. She looked into Clarissa’s eyes, and 
was convinced that she had married Bas- 
tien Dumont because she wanted him for 
her husband, and wanted no one else. 

“ What a good thing you found it out in 
time, Chummy!” she exclaimed. 

She opened her arms, and the two clung 
together. 

Judy spent the day with Chummy. In 
the afternoon Bastien came in, also very 
bronzed, and as picturesque and lively as 
ever. They had been in the south of Spain 
for their honeymoon. He had found an 
ideal studio, with rooms where they could 
live, but they wouldn’t be vacant until 
March; so they had decided to rub along 
as they were until then. 

Judy sat between them, brimming with 
gladness. 
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“Oh, you’re a perfect couple!” she 
cried. “I declare, you’re made for each 
other, and why did we never think of it? 
You seem—you seem such tremendous 
friends!” 

They lunched at Ginori’s, and afterward 
went to the Café Turc, where the news was 
announced, and there was much toasting 
and good will and laughter. Steyne was 
not there. 

In the late afternoon Judy went back to 
her rooms. She was tired. It had been a 
tiring day; but the Dumonts were going to 
take her out to dinner. 


About seven o’clock Steyne burst into 
Judy’s sitting room. 

“Judy! Judy!” He was pale, and his 
hands that closed over hers were cold. 
“ You’ve heard! Clarissa has married Du- 
mont—and I’m free! I don’t know what 
I’m saying or doing. Judy, I’m free!” 

He was like a young whirlwind. She 
nodded. 

“T’ve been with them all day, Alan. It 
doesn’t seem like a real world at all.” 

“T’ve seen them just now, Judy, and 
they’re as brown as berries and jolly as 
sandboys!” 

“T know. They’re very happy.” 

“Judy, you can’t say no any more now! 
You can’t send me away any more!” 

She gave him a little helpless smile. 

“T suppose not.” 

“ Judy, say you love me,” he pleaded. 

But she was still in the grip of what now 
appeared to have been a great illusion. 

“I’m so muddled, Alan—I can’t think 
straight. It seems as if it couldn’t be 
true!” 

“ But it is; and now you're going to tell 
me that you love me, and that you'll marry 
me ever sO soon—just as soon as it can be 
done.” He was on his knees by her chair. 
“And I’m going to take you out to Persia 
—it’s nice and warm there!” 

THE 


She put her little hands on his shoulders. 
It was as if her happiness were too much, 
as if she must struggle against it. 

“ Alan, supposing I wanted to dance 
again?” 

“ Of course you will dance again! Who 
could imagine you not danting?” 

“You wouldn’t mind, Alan?” 

“Mind! You wonderful Judy! I shall 
be ever so proud.” 

She smiled dreamily. 

“T mightn’t want to,” she murmured, 
“ even if I could.” 

“ Judy, say you love me 

“You know it, silly!” She looked at 
him through streaming tears. “I think I 
want to die,” she whispered, as she slipped 
into his arms. Then she gave a long sigh, 
which ended up in a rapturous smile, as 
she added: “ Except that I want to live— 
with you!” 


12? 


On Judy’s wedding day the sun shone, 
and it rained; and Alan was so nervous 
that he dropped the ring, and Frank Hyl- 
ton, his best man, was so nervous that he 
had to chase it halfway down the aisle. 
The guests laughed and cried, and the 
crowd outside the church cried and laughed 
and threw flowers. When it was all over, 
everybody was worn out and felt like a 
rag, and yet somehow they all knew that 
it was one of the greatest days of their 
lives. 

The flower woman with the pitch at the 
corner of Willborough Avenue, who was 
one of the honored guests at the reception 
and one of Judy’s oldest friends, summed 
it all up. 

“We ’ad plenty to eat and plenty to 
drink,” she said; “ an’ I cried myself sick 
in church, an’ I was never quite so ’appy 
in all my life!” 

And when you got to the bottom of it, 
what could have been more fitting on the 
wedding day of little Judy Grant? 

END 





HEART’S DESIRE 


Were all my longing fashioned into words, 

If all my love so big, so deep, so true, 

Could be expressed in color or in sound, 

And icy-hearted Fate could see and hear, 

I’m sure she’d search the world until she found 
And gave into my keeping—you, my dear! 


Thekla Hollingsworth Andrew 





The Unfinished Film 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE ROMANCE OF BARBARA MOR- 
TIMER, THE GIRL WHO WAS THE DOUBLE 
OF A PICTURE STAR 


By Katharine Hill 


zines published a full-page portrait 

of Barbara Mortimer, of Baltimore. 
It must have held any one’s attention for 
a few moments, at least, for it showed a 
very beautiful girl of unusual type. 
Among Miss Mortimer’s friends it was 
commented on widely—usually as “ stun- 
ning,” always as an excellent likeness, for 
the delicate face had fronted so clear a 
light that every detail of its fashioning re- 
ceived its just value. 

Nevertheless, and for obvious reasons, 
many women declared that it flattered the 
original. One or two enamored young 
men, not on terms to ask for the original, 
tore the reproduction out of the magazine 
and treasured it in secret places. But the 
picture made its greatest impression, be- 
yond doubt, upon Anthony Villiers, the 
width of the continent away beside another 
ocean—Villiers, who had never laid eyes 
on Barbara in the flesh. 

He picked up the magazine in a den- 
tist’s office, fluttered past the portrait care- 
lessly, snapped back to it, stared down at 
it, frowned, held the magazine off at arm’s 
length, and looked at it between puckered 
lids. Then he sighed a profound sigh of 
satisfaction, interrupted by his summons 
to the chair. 

An hour later Villiers was at home and 
telephoning. 

“ Hotchkiss, that you? Listen, don’t 
bother to turn up any more near-Estelles 
like that last bunch. I’ve found the exact 

irl!” 

“T’ll bet you didn’t find her in Holly- 
wood, then, because I’ve been over ’em 
with a fine-toothed comb. This girl is 
really like Estelle?” 

“ Man, I thought she was Estelle!” 


A BOUT a year ago one of the maga- 


“What had you been drinking?” 

“No, no, you don’t get me. A photo- 
graph is all I have—a picture in a maga- 
zine; but that’s enough. I don’t care what 
we pay her—she’ll have to do those last 
scenes for us. Come over right away, will 
you? I want you to see the photograph.” 

Hotchkiss came without delay. He was 
a consummate photographer, and, having 
taken the first four-fifths of the uncom- 
pleted film, he knew the dead girl’s features 
as well as Villiers himself. 

“ Let’s see!” 

He took the open magazine, tilted it 
back and forth, blinked conviction. 

“ That’s amazing, it is really! I had 
begun to think we never should find what 
we need. Trouble with Estelle was that 
she didn’t look like anybody else. Most 
people go in types, especially pretty girls, 
and of course every flapper knows what 
picture star she looks like. This girl could 
be Estelle, easily. Well, how do you pro- 
pose to get hold of her? Write in care of 
this magazine and offer a million dollars 
for a couple of weeks’ work?” 

“That’s what I thought at first; but 
I’ve been wondering, while I waited for 
you. I gather she’s a society girl—the real 
thing.” 

“Well, haven’t we had society women 
in the pictures? Have whoever writes slip 
in something about that English countess. 
Oh, it 'll have to be a carefully written let- 
ter, I see that.” 

“ But look here, she’s probably sinfully 
rich to begin with. Money won’t interest 
her, and why should she come to California 
to act for me just because I ask her? She 
lives in Baltimore—that’s a long way to 
come.” 

“Don’t make me laugh. Why should 
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she differ from the rest of the female popu- 
lation of these United States? Of course 
she wants to get into the movies. Of course 
she’ll come like a shot. And to play op- 
posite the best-looking young screen star 
that—” 

“Oh, can that line, for goodness’ sake! 
Hotch, I take off my hat to you when 
you’re cranking a camera, but the rest of 
the time you make me tired. Don’t you 
know there are other kinds of people in 
the world than the ones that come to Hol- 
lywood? People with other things to do, 
other standards, and— why, the chances 
are this woman wouldn’t act in a moving 
picture to save her life. She’d think it 
low.” 

“Like hell she would!” Hotchkiss in- 
terrupted hotly. “Low! Id tell her 
where she could get off. I—” 

“TI used to visit in Baltimore when I 
was a kid, I tell you, and it’s all coming 
back tome. Mortimer! If it’s those Mor- 


timers—why, the Mortimers are next door 
to the Carrolls of Carrollton— not that 
you’d know what that means. 
use writing to this girl.” 
“What you going to do, then—give it 


No, it’s no 


up? I'll tell you straight—it amounts to 
scrapping all the work we’ve done if you 
quit this trail cold. You won’t find any- 
body else that looks enough like Estelle to 
use in those scenes. It’s miracle enough 
to have found one girl that does. Look 
here—d’you mind if J write?” 

“You! No, don’t you write. Why, 
Hotch, you know what this means to me. 
I’m pretty good in that picture, don’t you 
think?” 

“ Darned good, I’ll tell the world!” 

“T’ve sunk about a hundred thousand 
in it that I'll never see again if we can’t 
finish it; but that’s not what’s worrying 
me. I can sign on again any time at that 
much a year, if I like, as you know, but— 
you know the sort of thing I’d have to do, 
too. ‘While the Gods Were Asleep’ is a 
work of art; and when you get right down 
to cases, there isn’t any tragedy on earth 
like the loss of a work of art. I’m not talk- 
ing about my own work only, acting and 
directing. There’s yours—you never had 
a free hand before; and there are scenes of 
Estelle’s, too, that ought to be shown to 
the world. Even if I had the money to 
take the whole thing over again with an- 
other woman, I’d hate to do it!” 

“We certainly had trouble enough, one 
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way and another, to do as much as we did,” 
Hotchkiss agreed. “I’ve thought some- 
times there was a jinx working against us 
on that picture. Looking at it that way, 
probably this girl will turn you down; or 
she'll turn out to be five foot two—and 
Estelle five foot seven. I’d like to see the 
thing shown as much as you would.” 

“Well, that’s all right, then, because 
you’re going to see it shown. If the heights 
are wrong, we'll trick it some way. The 
face is what counts, and that’s right. I’m 
not going to write this woman any letter— 
I’m going East myself. I'll explain this 
thing to her, I’ll persuade, I'll plead—I’ll 
bring her back if I have to kidnap her!” 

“Tf everything else fails, you can make 
love to her,” Hotchkiss suggested coarsely. 
“ Attaboy!” 

II 


ViLurers actually took an east-bound 
train a few days later. He thought about 
Barbara Mortimer all the way across the 
continent. He framed statements of his 
need, appeals in the name of art, for her 
benefit. She was so uncannily like Estelle 
that he had at times the feeling of knowing 
her intimately, the certainty that he could 
handle her. Then he would be flooded with 
misgivings as he remembered her different 
environment, her different traditions, her 
distinct identity. 

In Baltimore he looked up his one friend 
there, Maynard Lodge, a postgraduate stu- 
dent at Johns Hopkins, specializing in sub- 
jects that made no appeal to Tony. Lodge 
was a tall, loose-jointed young man, sandy- 
haired, and deeply pink in all the exposed 
portions of his skin. He wore horn-rimmed 
spectacles, and in some indefinite way sug- 
gested a Y. M. C. A. secretary. Moving 
pictures were so far outside of his life that 
he did not even know that his friend was 
famous; but he greeted Villiers warmly in 
the name of shared memories. 

“It’s certainly great to see you again, 
old fellow! How’s the world been treat- 
ing you?” 

“ Badly,” said Tony, with no sense of 
insincerity, though at twenty-six he could 
earn more money than the President’s 
salary. “I’ve come to Baltimore to see if 
I can’t straighten things out. Well, we’ll 
talk about all that later. Can you have 
dinner with me to-night?” 

Over the meal he expounded his dilem- 
ma to a politely interested companion who 
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had to interrupt every other sentence to ask 
elucidation. 

“T see!” said Maynard, at the end. 
“ Your problem was to find a young wom- 
an who resembled the first one so closely 
that an audience wouldn’t notice the dif- 
ference. And do I understand that you 
have located such a woman in Baltimore?” 

“You said it! Maynard, do you go 
around at all—to dances and dinners, I 
mean? Do you meet the regular.people in 
this town—the ones in the society column?” 

“ Well, that’s changing the subject with 
a vengeance, isn’t it? However, as you 
ask, I may say that I occasionally do. The 
fact is”.—he beamed as he saw an avenue 
of approach to his own favorite subject— 
“ the fact is, I am thinking seriously about 
getting married!” 

“Oh! Congratulations, I’m sure! Who 
is she?” 

“Her name is Miss Mortimer — Miss 
Barbara Mortimer.” 

Villiers’s jaw dropped. 

“You are engaged to Barbara Morti- 
mer?” he gasped. 

“ Engaged? I never said so. I only 
said that I was thinking seriously of mar- 
rying her. But do you know Miss Morti- 
mer, may I ask?” 

“TI do not. I have come all the way 
from Los Angeles for the purpose of meet- 
ing her.” 

“* Now, isn’t that nice? Of course I can 
introduce you to her; but to go back to 
your former question—about marriage. It 
is every one’s duty—unless in special cir- 
cumstances, when the reverse obtains—to 
get married. The nature of my work has 
brought it very specially home to me that 
in my case the duty is most stringent. 
Take a good look at me, Tony!” 

Mr. Lodge removed his _ spectacles, 
straightened, and turned his profile to his 
puzzled friend. 

“ People don’t notice my nose, I often 
think, because of these confounded spec- 
tacles, which I can’t do without; but you 
see, don’t you, that it is absolutely classic? 
And my head shape—do you understand 
about cerebral indices? And then the fair- 
ness of my skin—my eyes are blue. The 
fact is that I’m as pure a Nordic as you'll 
find walking around Baltimore to-day!” 

Anthony was unimpressed, but he acted 
awe and interest. 

“You don’t say so! A Nordic! Am I 
one?” 
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“ Oh, dear, no, my poor fellow! You're 
a Mediterranean, I should say, with some, 
but not very much, Nordic intermixture.” 

“ Then I don’t have to get married?” 

“It’s not so incumbent on you as on me 
—no. Still I-don’t say—well, the crux of 
the matter is this. Nordics, from the bio- 
logical standpoint, are the most desirable 
people there are, and we’re dying out—be- 
ing killed in wars, refusing marriage, ad- 
venturing off where there are no white 
women, and so forth. This country started 
out with a picked population—Canada has 
one still—of high types like myself; but 
now, what with the admixture of Alpines 
and other undesirables, and their high 
birth rate and our low one—” 

“ But where does Miss Mortimer come 
into all this?” 

“Oh, Miss Mortimer! Why, she is a 
high type, too—Nordic with some Medi- 
terranean admixture. Her hair, for exam- 
ple, is brown, not yellow, and her eyes are 
dark. She promised to read a popular sci- 
ence book on the subject, which I lent her. 
I made her notice my nose. I don’t mean 
to suggest that she is in any sense under 
an engagement to me; but she showed a 
most intelligent interest in my theories, and 
—she did promise to read that book!” 

“Well, I hope you may get her, but— 
if you'll forgive me—not right away. I 
have designs of my own on her first.” 

“It’s not possible she is the young wom- 
an you have in mind for your picture 
play?” 

“Tt just is, though. What do you think 
of my chances?” 

“T never heard of a Mortimer going on 
the stage.” 

“The screen isn’t quite the stage, you 
know. It’s—different. To all intents and 
purposes she’s been on it for the last three 
years — Estelle Flower has been showing 
her face to the world. Her name needn't 
appear, if she preferred not. Is it possible 
that money would attract her? Sometimes 
these old families—” 

“ Bruce Mortimer left about five mil- 
lion dollars.” 

“ The deuce he did!” 

“No, my dear fellow—your idea’s pre- 
posterous. If you care to bet, I’ll give you 
any odds you like that Miss Mortimer will 
refuse your—your fantastic request.” 

“You might lose, at that! Look here, 
Maynard, will you introduce me to the 
girl? I'll risk the disappointment, but I’m 
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certainly not going back to California with- 
out having a try at persuading her.” 

“Yes, certainly—if it’s any satisfaction 
to you, I’ll undertake that.” 

Lodge did, in fact, much better than 
that. He telephoned Tony the next day. 

“Villiers? I’m talking from the Green 
Spring Valley. Yes, I have a little place 
out here. I need quiet for study, and I 
motor in and out. I was going to suggest 
that you might come out and camp with 
me. Oh, I haven’t mentioned the induce- 
ment. Barbara Mortimer is to be the 
house guest, for the next week, of my near- 
est neighbors. The Derings are awfully 
nice people—at least, she is—and I’m in 
and out all the time—use their grounds as 
if they were my own.” 

It seemed to Anthony that his luck had 
turned. He was to meet the girl in the 
happiest and easiest circumstances, and the 
simplicity of the first step was the best of 
auguries for the future. 


Ill 


Lopce’s house proved to be an unpre- 
tentious masculine establishment. A farm- 
house originally, it was full of comfortable, 


shabby chairs, solid tables, and bookcases 


sagging under scientific tomes. Its grounds 
were unkempt, but beside them began the 
exquisitely groomed estate of the George 
Derings. The two men walked across to 
tea the next afternoon. 

There was Mabel Dering, a large, fair 
nonentity; there was George, whom Villiers 
disliked on sight, because his light eyes 
winced away from a frank encounter; there 
was a sprinkling of indifferent strangers, 
and there was Barbara Mortimer. Tony, 
face to face with her at last, found himself 
tense with a conflict of feelings that made 
him as nearly awkward as it was possible 
for him to be. She was so like Estelle 
Flower that almost he might have been 
speaking to the dead woman—and there 
were tragic memories connected with Es- 
telle; but she was also Barbara Mortimer, 
an unknown quantity, a self-sufficient, so- 
cially secure beauty of imperious and in- 
deed slightly contemptuous manners. 

Villiers was beyond competition the best- 
looking man on the pillared veranda, he 
was admirably dressed, and he was new to 
Baltimore. Barbara was not contemptu- 
ous to him that afternoon; she took pos- 
Session of him, indeed, with calm assur- 
ance. He was the most desirable man 


present, therefore he was naturally hers, 
and every one acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment except poor Maynard Lodge, who 
wished Barbara’s attention for himself. 

Lodge thrust himself forward beaming 
eagerness. 

“T am so anxious to know what you 
thought of that book I lent you, Miss 
Mortimer!” 

“What book?” she said, with a stare of 
utter forgetfulness. 

She did not allow him to explain. Turn- 
ing to Tony, she spoke to him with a sud- 
den warmth of interest infused into her 
voice. 

“ You aren’t a Baltimore man, are you? 
I have the oddest feeling of having seen 
you somewhere, but where I can’t remem- 
ber at all.” 

“It isn’t so odd,” he said, acquiescing 
in the exclusion of Maynard with a readi- 
ness which he felt to be base. “ Don’t you 
sometimes take in a picture?” 

“ Pictures?” Her brows shot up. “ You 
paint?” 

“ Movies,” he elucidated, feeling more 
or less diminished. 

“Oh, once in a blue moon! 
that have to do—” 

“T am a screen actor, you see.” 

“Oh! How extremely amusing! I ad- 
mit I’d been wondering why, if I could re- 
member you, you couldn’t do as much for 
me. It’s a case, isn’t it, of ‘ lots of people 
knows us Johnsings that us Johnsings don’t 
know ’?” 

“ But that ‘us Johnsings’ would like— 
oh, so much!—to know. Please do us that 
justice!” 

She seemed to be debating. She was 
asking herself, indeed, just what status 
Tony’s declared calling might give a man. 
Barbara was no snob, however, and her 
conclusion was that as this attractive stran- 
ger was apparently a gentleman, it could 
not really matter what he did. After all, 
she had nearly every other sort of man in 
her collection, and it might not be a bad 
idea to add a movie star to it. 

Presently she was strolling away from 
the others with Anthony Villiers, having 
volunteered to exhibit her pet corner of 
Mabel’s garden. 

Every moment that he spent beside her 
made Tony surer that she could finish Es- 
telle Flower’s rdle in his picture without the 
shrewdest spectator detecting the change. 
He considered close-ups inartistic, and 
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there were none in the play; but he thought 
that a close-up of Barbara might safely be 
risked. Although there were minor differ- 
ences of bearing, tricks of manner, details 
of person, the faces of the two women were 
marvelously alike. 

Barbara’s smile rippled the contours of 
her face differently from Estelle. Her eye- 
brows, naturally slender, were not plucked 
to a single hair line, as the other girl’s had 
been. The lobe of her ear was better cut, 
and her hands had a different shape and 
expression; but as a whole she was such a 
wonderful embodiment of his urgent need 
that a little later he forgot prudence and 
found himself, with rather a sinking heart 
but a stammeringly eager tongue, in full 
exposition of his predicament. 

“T don’t believe there’s any one else 
alive who could save my picture,” he said. 
“If I could only make you understand 
how good I really believe that picture is! 
Nothing like it has ever been done in this 
country, to my knowledge. It has the 
quality of the German films, with all our 
advantages of light and free spending. 
Perhaps you’re one of the people who think 
there can be no artistry in a movie—there 
are a few of ’em left. If that’s your ob- 
jection, I’d just like to show you ‘ While 
the Gods Were Asleep ’ as far as it’s done. 
Will you see it before you give me a final 
answer? I could have it sent here. I be- 
lieve you’d find the work very interesting. 
You must sometimes get tired of society, 
and—” 

She broke in on him with light laughter. 

“ No, really, I don’t; and as for becom- 
ing a movie queen—that’s hardly a sugges- 
tion to take seriously, is it? But I’ve been 
ever so interested to hear about your trou- 
bles. It never occurred to me that such a 
situation could arise, and you say it’s not 
uncommon! Really, you know, I’m not 
sorry that you couldn’t find dozens of wom- 
en who look like me. To go about with a 
face that was duplicated on all sides would 
be worse than seeing one’s best Paris gown 
on several other women!” 

“ But please don’t say no offhand, Miss 
Mortimer! I want you to think this thing 
over—it’s deadly serious to me. Consider 
that your name wouldn’t appear at all, that 
two weeks’ work would be the utmost that 
would be needed, and that we’d pay al- 
most any figure for those two weeks of 
your time. Of course I understand that 
money is not important to you. Still, most 
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women have some charity they are glad to 
help, and—” 

“It’s out of the question, Mr. Villiers. 
I shouldn’t dream of it!” 

Tony had a taste, for a moment, of her 
manner to Maynard Lodge. Her full lids 
drooped, her mouth took on a haughty 
twist. He felt daunted, but he pleaded 
desperately. 

“Will you promise at least to see my 
film before you absolutely say no?” 

“Will I say no after I see your film in- 
stead of before? That’s what your ques- 
tion comes to. Why, my time is full, my 
good man. I couldn’t go careering to Cali- 
fornia, and I detest acting, and I’m not in 
the least hectically interested, if you want 
the disgraceful truth, in any charities. 
Sometimes I’m obliged to write them a 
check, but so far I’ve avoided working for 
them any more strenuously than by taking 
a hand at auction. Oh, yes, yes! I'll see 
your picture, if that’s any satisfaction to 
you ! ”» 

It was all the satisfaction he was to get, 
evidently, and Tony seized upon it with 
fervor. 

IV 


“ ANOTHER rubber?” Dering suggested 
not too eagerly, sweeping the cards together 
and beginning automatically to make the 
pack. 
“ Oh, not another!” Mabel hid an enor- 
mous yawn with a flung-up palm. “ Bar- 
bara, do forgive me—I know it’s awfully 
rude to you, but I didn’t get to bed till two 
last night, and three-handed always sends 
me to sleep. We should have made May- 
nard Lodge bring over that new man to 
give you and George a game, and then I 
could have cut out. Would you mind very 
much if I went up now? You and George 
could” — another yawn— “play double 
Canfield, or have some music or something, 
if you’re not sleepy yourself.” 

“Oh, I'll entertain Barbara,” Dering 
promised. “ I'll show her some card tricks 
I'll bet she never saw.” 

“Well, good night, then. It’s horrid of 
me, I know, when you’ve been such an an- 
gel as to come out to his stupid place. I 
do appreciate it, though you mightn’t think 
it. Good night, darling. Good night, 
George!” 

“Good night, my dear.” 

Miss Mortimer leaned her elbows on 
the green felt of the card table and smiled 
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up at her host as he came back to her after 
correctly opening the door for his wife. 

“T adore card tricks,” she said lightly. 
“T expect to be baffled—and thrilled.” 

“ You have all the social graces, haven’t 
you? You actually said that as if you 
meant it. What do you really want to do? 
You can’t be sleepy—at twenty minutes 
past ten!” 

“ Not a bit. I'll have another cigarette, 
I think, to begin with.” 

“Mabel would have gone up before ten 
if we’d been alone. It’s rather tough on a 
man, don’t you think, when his bedtime is 
from two to three o’clock and his wife’s is 
ten? The four hours of the twenty-four 
when I’m most tingling with life, she’s— 
as you saw her.” 

“ Perhaps she has a counter grievance. 
Perhaps she springs up singing at about 
8 a.M. while you’re a log till noon!” 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure. I’ve never been 
awake at those hours to observe her. Well, 
as I was about to say, I felt the difference 
between us keenly when we were first mar- 
ried. Of late years, however, I’ve discov- 
ered that it has its advantages.” 

“Rather obvious ones! She doesn’t 


know what time you come in.” 
“She doesn’t know anything!” 
was a sudden violence in George Dering’s 
voice, oddly disconcerting. As he spoke, 
he switched off the overhead lights, leaving 
the low rose-shaded one at Barbara’s side 


There 


for sole illumination. ‘“ You don’t want all 
that glare, do you, if we’re only going to 
talk?” 

“N-no,” she said uncertainly. 

He lifted the card table out of the way 
and drew his chair closer to hers than it 
had been before. Then he sat down heav- 
ily and said absolutely nothing. 

Barbara looked at him sidewise as she 
smoked, without embarrassment. Kindly, 
good-hearted Mabel was one of the few 
people in the world for whom she felt some- 
thing like affection, and accordingly George 
Dering was perhaps the only personable 
man whom she knew and had never flirted 
with. 

She did not altogether like him, and in- 
deed not many people did, though women 
were sometimes infatuated with him. He 
had handsome, heavy features, and the eyes 
that shifted before a man’s could domineer, 
could greedily gaze and suggestively gloat, 
in making love. He was redoubtable 
enough at games, notably bridge and bil- 
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liards, to have a portion of her respect, 
however, and she looked on him as a man 
of the world, as she was a woman of it. 

She was not bored, smoking beside him 
in the silent house, nor was she in any dan- 
ger of being bored. What Dering said, 
when at last he turned his head toward her 
and spoke yearningly, may not have been 
epigrammatic, but it was calculated to star- 
tle a girl’s interest. 

“You know perfectly well, don’t you, 
Barbara, that I’m in love with you?” 

She gasped. He hurried on. 

“Did you notice that I let you light 
your own cigarette? I was afraid to do it 
for you. I was still fighting then. Oh, 
well, I knew how it would end! Who is it 
says it’s a sign you aren’t tempted, if you 
don’t yield?” 

He put out a hand to her bare arm, 
and stroked it with feverish fingers that 
followed as Barbara jerked it away. 

“You beautiful thing! What a darned 
fool Mabel was to go up and leave us to- 
gether! Can’t a woman see, when a girl is 
like you—maddening, adorable—” 

“No, George—no!” 

He was hanging over her now. By im- 
perceptible degrees, yet quickly, the con- 
tact of arm and hand had changed to a 
threatened embrace. 

She thrust at his chest, and spoke with 
concentrated anger and scorn. “ For 
Heaven’s sake, control yourself! I’ve given 
you no excuse—” 

“ You’ve made me mad for you—you’ve 
done that!” 

“I will not be kissed by my friend’s hus- 
band! Think of Mabel. Let go of me, 
you—you beast! I despise you. I shall 
go home to-night!” 

He receded. Like a wave that en- 
croaches and withdraws, he had now her 
hand only, which he kissed passionately 
and held in so fierce a grip that she could 
not draw it away. Hands, after all, are 
under a special dispensation, and she suf- 
fered this without too strong a sense of 
outrage. 

“ For God’s sake, cut out the convention- 
al morality, Barbara! What’s a man to 
do, in the year nineteen twenty-two, when 
he’s tired of his wife? Mabel is about as 
exciting to me nowadays as a rag baby. I 
don’t know why I married her, anyhow. I 
asked you first, if you remember. I never 
really loved anybody but you. Are you 
going to leave me to the hell I’m in because 
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a lot of old fogies don’t approve of divorce? 
I'll get a divorce from Mabel and give her 
more money than is good for her—this ho- 
tel business I’ve just got into is a gold mine. 
You’re the only woman I want, Barbara, 
and I’d make a queen out of you!” 

Barbara had sat silent through all this. 
Now she spoke. 

“ You can’t say I haven’t heard you out. 
It’s my turn now, George, and what I have 
to say is that I don’t love—I don’t even 
like you. That may be all very well about 
married men getting tired of their wives. 
I’m no prude, and I’ve been talked about 
with married men before now; but Mabel 
is my friend. I shall hit you, if you don’t 
let go of my hand!” 

“Go on—hit me!” 

“T’ll scream, then. I mean it!” 

The second threat was more efficacious 
than the first. He released her hand, which 
she held away from her instinctively, as if 
a dog had slobbered over it; but he fol- 
lowed her, protesting, as she moved toward 
the door. 

“ Listen, Barbara, you won’t make a fuss 
—you won’t tell Mabel? You can go 
home to-morrow, if you’re cruel enough to; 
but to go at this time of night—she’d never 
understand—it wouldn’t be very pleasant 
for you! Besides, there’s no one to drive 
you into town but me, and I don’t suppose 
you’d want to go alone with me.” 

Decidedly she would not! 

“ Well, I shall go right after breakfast. 
Oh, you needn’t be afraid—I won't give 
you away to Mabel. Poor dear Mabel! 
I can never come to this house again. How 
I hate you, George Dering!” 

“Well, all the books say that’s the best 
frame of mind. It’s often quite close to 
love. I'll make you love me yet!” 

Barbara laughed angrily and dashed up- 
stairs to her room, the door of which she 
locked and bolted with insulting emphasis 
as George Dering passed along the corridor 
outside. 

V 


MABEL was in despair, at breakfast, 
when Barbara pretended that one of her 
letters was an urgent recall to town. 

“TI know it’s all my fault, because I 
couldn’t stay awake last night!” she wailed, 
with more truth than she knew. “ And 
now you're getting back at me in this ut- 
terly brutal way. You said you’d give me 
a whole week! I thought we’d go over to 
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the club for some tennis, and I have a lot 
of cretonne samples I was going to ask you 
about, for doing over the porch chairs, and 
the greatest pile of new dance records for 
this afternoon!” 

Barbara drove into town alone, feeling 
disconsolate over the loss of Mabel, who 
might not be brilliant, but who was affec- 
tionate and sincere. Moreover, she was 
annoyed at the recasting of all her imme- 
diate plans which her abrupt departure ne- 
cessitated. Mrs. Dabney, the elderly 
cousin who had charge of the girl’s house- 
hold, had filled it with her own friends for 
the time of Barbara’s absence, and these 
ladies were scarcely congenial to her—nor, 
indeed, had she thought of it, was she to 
them. 

She swept in, vouchsafed a perfunctory 
greeting and a vague sentence in explana- 
tion of her return, and then passed on to 
her own upstairs sitting room, where she 
dropped listlessly into the deep corner of 
a davenport. 

Barbara was sometimes moody in the 
morning hours of the day—the hours that 
cannot easily be filled with social distrac- 
tions. In them she was brought face to 
face with the thing she wished to forget— 
the thing that her constant feverish gaye- 
ties, her headlong flirtations, often enabled 
her to forget. Now she felt too tired, after 
an almost sleepless night, for the tour of 
the shops that might have occupied her; 
yet she was as far as ever from sleep. She 
could only barricade herself away from the 
world, up here, and let the tide of misery, 
which from time to time broke down the 
dikes she threw up against it, sweep over 
her again. 

Her encounter of yesterday with the man 
whom Maynard Lodge had brought over 
was somehow, obscurely enough, contribu- 
tory to her present bitterness. She had 
liked him, and had felt willing enough to 
embark with him on another of her excit- 
ing, barren love affairs—affairs that led al- 
ways to the same conclusion. 

She could foresee each step of its prob- 
able progress—the roused interest, the 
hours of fencing, the infusion of romance, 
avowals, even a touch of passion—and then 
the withdrawal at the end of all she had 
seemed to give. She knew that in the final 
scene she would break off definitely with 
a furious, bewildered man, and she knew 
the loneliness and boredom that would suc- 
ceed his exit from her life. 
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She had played the game so often to 
that dreary finish! What would it be like 
to play it—to play it, say, with Anthony 
Villiers—to another ending—marriage? 

Oh, well, she had had this all out with 
herself long ago! She must not marry, and 
she considered herself entitled, by virtue 
of that very prohibition, to any minor en- 
joyment that she might please to offer 
herself. 

She gave small thought to the unhappi- 
ness she caused to others. It was, she felt, 
less than her own. It almost seemed that 
she had tried to make as many other peo- 
ple as possible unhappy, because she her- 
self must suffer. 

She had flirted outrageously through the 
past four years. She had led men on with- 
out scruple, and had found some dark ap- 
peasement for her own trouble in the sight 
of their pain when she made them believe 
in the finality of her refusal. Nor had she 
greatly cared if there was another woman 
in the background, whom she had made 
forever insipid to the man who had known 
Barbara Mortimer. 

With the impulse that most people know 
to wound themselves more definitely when 
already sore, to bite on the aching tooth, 
Barbara presently crossed the room to her 
mahogany desk—a_ beautiful antique. 
Opening a secret recess, she drew out an 
envelope which bore signs of age, but none 
of having passed through the mails. 


For my daughter Barbara, to be opened when 
she is twenty-one, or earlier if she is contemplat- 
ing marriage. 

She looked with distaste at the legible 
jet-black handwriting as she twitched out 
the sheets within. Her father dead fifteen 
years ago, when she was barely eight, was 
a nebulous figure to her; but he had left 
this letter behind him, with its ugly reve- 
lation that was to paralyze her young life. 


My pEAR BARBARA: 

I consider it my duty to make sure in this 
way that you are definitely and unequivocally in- 
formed of certain things which in too many such 
cases are slurred over, or even denied. At the 
time of this writing you are far too young to be 
told, and life is uncertain. 


The gist, she remembered, came on the 
third page: 


_Your maternal grandmother, Margaret Carey, 
died at twenty-seven in a private insane asylum. 
Your mother and I were passionately in love, and, 
against warning, we married. At that time these 
things were not understood, were certainly not 
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talked about, as they are beginning to be now. 
Nevertheless, I blame myself bitterly, and this is 
not an easy letter for me to write. 

Your mother had a nervous crisis shortly after 
your birth, but made an apparent recovery from 
it. Four years later, after the early death of our 
second child, she again began to act strangely. 
She wandered away with you before we were 
fairly on our guard, and weeks passed before her 
body was finally found and identified. You were 
not recovered till much later, after agonizing sus- 
pense and long effort. 

The scientific judgment in such cases is so well 
known now that it is probably unnecessary to 
point out to you that it would be wrong for you, 
with your heredity, to marry and hand it on. 
You may imagine that I, who sacrificed your 
mother and yourself to my own desire for happt- 
ness, do not tell you this without the keenest re- 
morse. It is, however, one of those cruel facts 
that is best to face. 

It is believed that the condition of marriage 
and motherhood precipitate the trouble, and your 

ndmother had unmarried sisters who escaped 
it. You will, of course, consult the foremost au- 
thorities regarding the probabilities in your own 
case— 


But Barbara had never consulted any- 
body. Her young sensitiveness seared by 
the hideous revelation, she had never 
spoken of the subject to friend or doctor. 
She felt that she could not force her tongue 
to the necessary words. 


But to remain single will not be to you the 
hardship it would have been to me— 


“ Oh, won’t it?” she thought, with mod- 
ern rebellion against this easy assumption. 


I shall be able to leave you a large fortune. You 
can make a career for yourself in philanthropy, if 
you are inclined that way; or, if you discover 
an artistic bent, you can develop your gift in the 
best conditions. 

Cultivate your mind, my child, and your body 
as well. Go out of yourself to be interested in 
others. Engage in sports, enter into public move- 
ments. Remember that your family has a dis- 
tinguished tradition for public service. Modern 
life is so diverse, so infinitely interesting, that 
although this one main avenue is closed to you, 
much remains, and the life that I have given you 
need not, should not, be a curse. 

You are an extremely pretty child. If you con- 
tinue to resemble your mother, you will be a most 
lovely woman; and for this reason you may feel 
it doubly difficult to have to say no to all your 
lovers. But consider how many women from lack 
of physical charm find themselves as much cut off 
from marriage as yourself. They do not make a 
tragedy of it, and you need not. 


The ending was a rather touching at- 
tempt to project love and sympathy across 
the gulf of years. Barbara’s eyes winced 
away from it, and she folded the sheets in 
haste. 

She had first opened the letter at nine- 
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teen, when her curiosity to know its con- 
tents had found its excuse in George Der- 
ing’s urgent love-making. She was far 
enough from caring for George to suffer 
only selfishly. In the depths of her heart 
she had known quite well that she did not 
mean to marry Dering in any case; but she 
had been cruelly punished for a youthful 
insincerity, for she had lost a possible two 
years of happiness. 

Downstairs the old ladies knitted and 
gossiped, talking Barbara over with spite- 
ful intonations that betrayed her unpopu- 
larity with them. 

“ Now what on earth do you suppose 
made her come back like that? Mabel 
Dering is a proverb for good nature; but 
I suppose they had a disagreement!” 

“Tt would take real talent to quarrel 
with Mrs. Dering, I should say. A lovely 
girl!” 

“ My dear, it takes real talent not to 
quarrel with Barbara sometimes,” Mrs. 
Dabney said feelingly. “ If anybody could 
imagine what I have to put up with!” A 
sympathetic murmur from all sides. 
“* Sometimes I think that if I were not sit- 
uated as I am, I shouldn’t stay in the house 
overnight.” 

“ An only child is sure to be spoiled, and 
what with her being lost that way, and her 
mother dying so young — well, you can’t 
wonder. She ought not to have command 
of all that money at her age, either.” 

“ Why, what she must spend in a week 
would keep any of us for a year!” 

“She is just as extravagant as she can 
be—yet she’s never been what I call gen- 
erous, you know. Nearly all the family 
connection is hard up, but does Barbara 
ever do anything for her relations? Cast- 
off dresses, theater tickets that she can’t use 
herself, and a lift in her car once a year— 
that’s as much as her thought for others 
ever runs to. Now when Bruce was living, 
we did at least feel that there was some one 
we could go to in an emergency.” 

“Well, to do her justice ””—Mrs. Dab- 
ney was speaking again—‘“I don’t know 
that she has ever had a request to refuse. 
You can’t explain these things to trust com- 
panies—they’re so callous; and she’s had 
her money in her own hands for only a lit- 
tle more than a year now. Still, what I 
always say is, if she only took a little in- 
terest, she couldn’t help but see for herself 
where help would be acceptable. I con- 


sider her a very cold-hearted girl myself.” 
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The telephone rang at Mrs. Dabney’s 
elbow. 

“Tt will be for Barbara—it always is,” 
she said, and took down the receiver, to be 
proved right. “Oh, yes—just a minute!” 

She grimaced expressively to the other 
ladies, and as Barbara took the call on the 
extension instrument upstairs her cousin 
continued shamelessly to hold the receiver 
to her ear. 

It was a long conversation, and when 
Mrs. Dabney hung up her guests looked at 
her expectantly. 

“Tt appears she has another young man 
on the string,” she vouchsafed disapprov- 
ingly. “A Mr. Villiers. He only met her 
yesterday, but I must say he seemed al- 
ready very much interested!” 


VI 


No one can safely say, when outside the 
circumstances of temptation, just what he 
would or would not do to attain a given 
end. Like most men, Tony Villiers, a few 
days before, would have angrily denied 
the possibility that he could entertain the 
project that was now forming in his heart. 

It is all a question of how important the 
end may be, and how urgent one’s need to 
attain it. To Villiers it was imperative 
that Barbara Mortimer should give her 
services to save his picture. If fair means 
would not persuade her — well, there re- 
mained other means not quite so fair, if 
not actually foul. 

Like other personable actors of stage or 
screen, Tony received many letters from 
women whom he did not know. Pitiful 
documents most of them were, pathetically 
foolish, often vulgar and _ illiterate—the 
products, perhaps, of subnormal minds. He 
did not make the mistake of confusing Bar- 
bara with the writers of such missives, but 
he could not help deducing from them, and 
from other evidence, that his personality 
was attractive to women. 

To Estelle Flower, indeed, it had been 
compelling. All through the taking of the 
picture he had had to struggle with diffi- 
culties caused by her passion and her jeal- 
ousy. He had grim moments of wondering 
whether she had. not killed herself when she 
did—she might so easily have waited an- 
other week!—partly to spite him. 

It seemed reasonable to think that if Es- 
telle had loved him, the girl who looked so 
uncannily like Estelle might be stirred to 
the same emotion, for a type has usually 
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its corresponding affinity. Heaven knew 
that he did not want to bring upon himself 
another such tragic affair, but in the inter- 
ests of sincere art he was as ready to sacri- 
fice Tony Villiers as Barbara Mortimer. 

There was always the chance—nay, the 
decided probability — that she would re- 
main indifferent. 

“T shall get nowhere with her—so it can 
do no harm to try,” he said, to justify 
himself. 

He had formidable batteries at his com- 
mand. It is a national habit to discount 
good looks in a man, and to assume that 
other qualities more than make up for the 
lack of them; but women remain women, 
and a touch of romantic beauty, a charm- 
ing manner, an easy bearing, go farther 
with them than they will always confess. 

Anthony was practiced, too, in making 
the best of himself, and so well drilled in 
concealing his knowledge of his own ad- 
vantages that he was never suspected of 
conceit. In life, as on the screen, he could 
assume a certain boyish naiveté that was 
very fetching. 

In pursuance of his plan he affected to 
have forgotten the outrageous proposition 
which she had received so coldly, and in 
the next few weeks, though he lingered on 
in Baltimore, the subject never arose be- 
tween him and Miss Mortimer. He man- 
aged to meet the girl frequently, however, 
and in her own circles. Not all of her 
friends were so superior as she to the 
amusement of the masses, and Tony was 
lionized more than a little that spring. 

Once or twice Barbara found him beside 
her at dinner; more often he appeared on 
a dancing floor, and promptly cut in on 
her. He turned up at her country club, he 
sent her flowers, he sent her books—and 
well selected ones. His devotion to her be- 
gan to be talked about. 

At first, with a compunction that was 
strange to her, Barbara withdrew ever so 
little before his advances, curling up all 
her invisible tentacles of attraction. She 
did not want to hurt this man, and perhaps 
she had a vague premonition of a deeper 
hurt in store for herself than any she had 
felt as the aftermath of past affairs. She 
tried being very cold to him—not the pro- 
Vocative coldness of coquetry, but a con- 
tinued disregard of all his challenges, a re- 
fusal to answer any of his signals; but he 
did not, as she half meant him to, fall away 
from the pursuit. 

12 


Soon she changed her tactics. She met 
him in her old practiced way, and began 
to lead him unscrupulously on. The affair 
marched, with warmth on both sides. 

The truth was that the gods were wreak- 
ing a poetic justice on the young actor. 
The exact punishment befitting his offense 
was being meted out to him. So far as he 
could see, Barbara had remained impervi- 
ous to his fascinations, and by this time he 
was seriously—far too seriously for his 
peace of mind—in love with her. 

Her coldness, perhaps, had something to 
do with it; but the mere piquancy of a 
girl’s unresponsiveness, to a man surfeited 
with success, could not account for so sur- 
prising a development. He had believed it 
impossible that he could be attracted by 
Barbara, because she looked at him with 
Estelle’s eyes, because her profile was ex- 
actly Estelle’s, and only when she smiled 
did the likeness lessen; yet he found him- 
self troubled by this face, these eyes and 
lips, exactly as if no repellent memories 
were associated for him with their double. 

It was fortunate, he reflected incidental- 
ly, that there were no smiles, only tense 
tragedy, in those untaken scenes of “ While 
the Gods Were Asleep.” 

Villiers was driven to revise his ideas 
about love—a passion which he had hither- 
to viewed in a materialistic way. From 
surprise and bewilderment he struggled to 
the conviction that after all, and contrary 
to general opinion in Hollywood, love must 
be an affair of the soul. 


Vil 


It was at a dance in a house on Mount 
Vernon Place that, looking at Barbara 
across a narrow but congested space of 
floor, a surge of feeling left Anthony giddy. 

She had come very late, as was her 
habit, and he did not know that she had 
arrived until, turning abruptly, he saw her 
quite close to him. Her roving eyes had 
not yet noticed him. He took the chance 
thus given him to look his greedy fill at 
the dazzling picture she presented—the 
brilliance of her face, the singular perfec- 
tion of her lustrous arms and shoulders, 
the grace of her whole person set off by 
the dress of smoke-veiled yellow. He sud- 
denly knew that he would stifle unless, that 
very night, he could tell her that he loved 
her, and wring from her some response. If 
any one had spoken to him then of the un- 
finished picture, he would have said: 
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“ What picture?” 

“ Come out with me,” he begged, a little 
later, when she had passed to him from the 
reluctant arms of another partner. “ It’s 
the most beautiful night! There’s a gib- 
bous moon, a bit red, quite low—” 


“ But I’ve only just come!” Barbara in- 


terrupted. ‘“ Let me dance a little first. 
Yes, I like a gibbous moon—it’s atmos- 
pheric, sinister, creepy!” 

Such things suited her, she knew—things 
slightly fantastic, perhaps faintly morbid. 


As his car carried them headlong away 


from town, he saw her as a beautiful Hec- 
ate, more alluring than any woman could 
be by day. 

Reaching an unspoiled landscape, he 
swung off the main road into an untraveled 
byway. Here he stopped the car and 
switched off the lamps, allowing the low 
moonlight to take enchanted sway. 

Barbara smiled mystically; she was quite 
ready for what the moment must bring. 
She had tried to stave it off, but from the 
first words he spoke to her that evening 
she knew that she had failed. Under her 
trained serenity she was as vibrant as he 
with excitement. Once more she was ap- 


proaching her drunkard’s cup of half-poi- 


sonous intoxication. 

“ Ah, you’re too beautiful!” Tony whis- 
pered brokenly. 

There were tall black trees around them, 
faintly silvered fields, a gleam of water in 
the distance. On the road behind the roar 
of passing cars alternately swelled louder 
and diminished into the distance. In the 
intervals, the sounds of country solitudes 
made themselves faintly heard. 

“ How warm it is!” Barbara exclaimed. 

Unfastening the deep sable collar of her 
brocade evening wrap, she flung it back 
from throat and shoulders that would glim- 
mer — she knew! —mystically fair. She 
heard the man beside her catch his breath. 

“ And how peaceful!” she went on, with 
the uncanny composure that women bring 
to these moments. “I’m very glad we 
came. We shouldn’t feel half the charm 
of this if we hadn’t come from a ballroom 
—if our ears weren’t dinned with jazz and 
chatter. It’s contrast that gives the value 
to life—don’t you think so?” 

“Oh, I suppose so. No, I don’t. 
There’s only one thing that gives value to 
life—that’s love. You ought to know!” 

She laughed—a brief little peal of three 
notes, pretty but jarring to the man. 
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“ Don’t, don’t laugh!” he adjured her. 
“T’m in such deadly earnest. You know I 
love you!” 

“T didn’t mean to laugh. I was laugh- 
ing at something else, really. You wouldn't 
understand.” 

“Well, let me in on the joke some other 
time. Just now, as I said, I’m in deadly 
earnest.” 

The pearly shimmer of her throat held 
his eyes hypnotically, and he was talking 
half at random. He wrenched his gaze 
away, to meet the passionate stare of eyes 
with a liquid gleam across their shadows. 
There was a suspensive moment, during 
which his ears rang; then, without his con- 
scious agency, another moment succeeded, 
and in this one his arm was around her 
slender body, his hand trembled against 
the cool smoothness of her shoulder, and 
their lips were pressing hungrily together. 

Barbara let the kiss go on and on, put- 
ting her troubled soul into it. Tony’s 
mouth was very beautifully cut, and the 
thought of it had been haunting her for 
the past week. Now, when she could not 
see it, the knowledge of its beauty gave the 
kiss a shuddering charm. 

When he finally drew away, breathing 
in long gasps, for the moment needing to 
recover himself and not to look at her, she 
turned with a sudden pang to eye his dark 
profile against the sky. 

It had never been quite like this before. 
She had all the modern girl’s conviction of 
the enjoyability of a kiss—in itself, and 
passion apart—provided only that the giver 
be young and reasonably pleasing; but 
never before had she felt this strange pow- 
erlessness, this weak longing to let things 
go on as they had begun, to let other kisses 
follow, to let her head fall back against 
the shoulder beside her. 

In her previous experiences she had al- 
ways enjoyed the next stage—the scene in 
which she gathered her weapons against a 
bared heart—much as Cleopatra may have 
enjoyed the morning death agonies of her 
lover of a night. She had undoubtedly 
taken a morbid pleasure in the infliction of 
pain; but in her former encounters she had 
had to shoot arrows, and now she was to 
throw a boomerang. She knew, in this mo- 
ment of reluctance, that she loved Anthony 
Villiers! 

It wasn’t the usual pleasurable game. 
She had stumbled into real earnest this 
time, and she was going to be hurt fully as 
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much as he was. Still, the thing had to be 
done. 

“T never dared to hope for this, Bar- 
bara!” he said. “I can’t believe it now. 
Can it be that you’re going to be my Bar- 
bara—that you love me?” 

Barbara laughed a little, rather jarringly 
to his strung nerves. 

“Love? Love’s a big word—and who 
said anything about being yours?” 

“ What do you mean, Barbara? You— 
you can’t take that back! That was no 
ordinary kiss. You do love me—you do! 
Say you do!” 

She laughed again, more jarringly, and 
spoke in a patronizing manner. 

“My dear Mr. Villiers! Are they so 
literal in the movies? I’m afraid you’re 
taking too much for granted. Kissing’s all 
very well—in the moonlight. Will you 
have it in words of one syllable? I do not 
love you the least in the world!” 

Anthony seized her arm, brought his face 
close to hers, and stared at her with angry 
intentness. 

“Ts it some sort of joke?” he asked 
hotly. 

“The joke would be for a Mortimer to 
marry a movie actor,” Barbara said with 
lazy sweetness. 

She made his calling sound actually ig- 
nominious, and he hated her for that as 
well as for her sudden rebuff. 

“You’ve meant nothing at all, then? 
All our talks, our dances, the times you’ve 
let me feel that I was getting closer to 
you? And just now—that was just la 
reine s’amuse?” 

“One has to have some amusement in 
this dull world,” she said lightly. 

He gave a short laugh, suddenly seeing 
his way to an adequate rejoinder. 

“T can supply you with some more—if 
you have a sense of humor. Would you 
be surprised to learn that there was an ul- 
terior motive on my side, as well as on 
yours? Two can play at your graceful 
game, Miss Mortimer! I’ve been making 
love to you, not for amusement, but for 
business reasons. I hoped you might get 
to like me well enough to be willing to fin- 
ish my picture!” 

Barbara turned her head sharply and 
Stared at him, speechless. For a moment 
she was dumbly angry; then the bitter hu- 
mor to which he had appealed came to her 
help, and she broke into laughter of almost 
hysterical violence. 


“ Then we’re quits!” she cried, between 
paroxysms. “ We might as well trade for- 
givenesses. Will you shake hands on that, 
Mr. Villiers?” 

He took her fingers in a fierce grip, very 
different from the lingering, trembling clasp 
of a few minutes earlier. 

“Then you'll see the picture? You 
won’t go back on that promise? I think 
you’re an abominable coquette, Miss Mor- 
timer, but I believe you’re a good sport, 

“Tl keep my promise—to see the pic- 
ture. I never said, remember, that I’d do 
more than that.” 

Anthony backed the car down to the 
main road. 

VIII 


THE effect of the film upon Barbara was 
profound, but in no way was it what An- 
thony had hoped. 

On a sultry afternoon in May they drove 
out together to the studio where he had 
arranged to have the picture run through. 
She wore white, with a black hat, and the 
sweet peas and lilies of the valley that were 
pinned at her waist sent little waves of 
fragrance through the heavy air. 

In the projecting room they sat side by 
side at a nicely calculated distance from the 
screen. They were alone, except for half 
a dozen unoccupied people who had 
dropped in out of curiosity. There was, of 
course, no music. 

Barbara drew in her breath sharply when 
Estelle Flower was first seen. 

“Why, she does—she does indeed!” 

“Tsn’t it marvelous?” Villiers whispered 
triumphantly. 

“Tt’s uncanny!” There was trouble in 
her voice. “ It’s like watching myself!” 

When the figure of Estelle took the fore- 
ground, and a soft, clear light played over 
her unsmiling face, the perfection of her 
likeness to the girl beside him startled 
Tony himself. He even felt a curious em- 
barrassment, in which there was a distinct 
intermixture of pleasure, when he saw the 
man and woman on the screen embrace and 
kiss each other. 

What he felt, however, was nothing to 
what Barbara felt. She sat very tense 
through these scenes, shocked and unrea- 
sonably angry, yet not altogether dis- 
pleased. 

She pulled herself together to find Vil- 
liers leaning toward her and explaining the 
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action of the scenes that remained to be 
taken. Barbara scarcely listened; and 
when at last they went out to the waiting 
car—he more than disappointed at her lack 
of enthusiasm—she began to question him 
at once, not about the picture, but about 
the girl who was dead. 

“T can’t tell you how strange it seemed 
to me to see some one so exactly myself. 
Do you know, I have a horrible feeling of 
being glad that she is dead? There is only 
one of me now. I should hate to think 
there were two; and yet I’ve a strange sort 
of sympathy for her, too. I want you to 
tell me everything you know about her.” 

He was not likely to do that; but Estelle 
had talked about herseif incessantly, and 
he had no difficulty in telling a great deal, 
without touching on the things he could not 
tell. 

“ Well, when I knew her, she made a 
great deal of money and spent a great deal. 
She’d been very poor before, though, and 
had a hard childhood — lived with some 
regular ruffians, who used to knock her 
about, as she told the story. She ran away 
at last with a circus, and—” 

“ Oh, poor girl!” cried Barbara, her eyes 
wide and horror-filled. 

“You have to remember that she was an 
actress, and temperamentally an egoist. 
She may have thought that all those things 
made her interesting. She told all sorts of 
wild stories. For instance, she always 
swore she remembered, before these crooks 
who beat her, a sort of marble halls infancy 
with a soft-voiced mother in trailing silks, 
and a Don Quixote father. She had a 
theory that she had been kidnaped in child- 
hood. Then, if you let her tell it, the ad- 
ventures she had with that circus were al- 
most incredible. Every man she met was 
always in love with her—that’s easy to be- 
lieve, for she was a beautiful girl; but 
they’d abduct her, they’d shoot themselves 
on her doorstep, fight duels for her — all 
sorts of extravagant improbabilities. I 
never took too much stock in her tales my- 
self. These things do happen, but not so 
thickly to one person. She couldn’t have 
been older than you.” 

Barbara was looking dreamily off to the 
hills of Anne Arundel County. She felt 
envious, somehow, of this other girl, who 
had had so much of adventure in her life, 
while she had lived so staidly and—since 
she was nineteen—without so little worth 
living for. 
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“T think I’m sorry, after all, that she is 
dead. It would have been interesting to 
see her in the flesh—to get her to talk, and 
to judge for myself if her stories were true. 
After all, they may have been. Children 
are kidnaped—you read it in the newspa- 
pers every little while. And some people 
seem to have all the luck!” 

Tony stared. 

“You speak as if you thought poor Es- 
telle was luckier than yourself!” 

“ Perhaps I do. Sometimes we want— 
things we can’t get.” 

“ You could de Estelle, you know, if you 
only would! You could step into her shoes 
to-morrow and carry on her career. I’m 
sure you could act, with a little training. 
But you thaven’t told me yet what you 
think of my picture.” 

“ Haven’t 1? Oh, it was very interest- 
ing, I suppose; but she interests me so 
much more. What did she die of?” 

“Do you absolutely want to know? It 
wasn’t—pleasant.” 

“Ts death ever pleasant? 
I think I want to know.” 

“She killed herself—so you see she 
didn’t think she was lucky. We all thought 
she was out of her mind. She had been 
acting strangely for days. We were out on 
location for those mountain scenes, and 
she just wandered away one night. We 
found her body at the bottom of a ravine. 
There was an incoherent note, which didn’t 
leave much doubt that she had done it on 
purpose, and—oh, I’m awfully sorry! Miss 
Mortimer, I’m awfully sorry! I oughtn’t 
to have told you; but you said that you 
wanted to know.” 

Barbara was trembling, her face turned 
away from him, her bare hand clenched 
with such force that the knuckles showed 
white. 

“You never knew her. It’s all over, and 
she must have been killed instantly. She 
was terribly neurotic and queer, always 
making herself and other people utterly 
miserable.” 

“Can you remember anything more she 
ever said about—about having been kid- 
naped from rich people?” 

He was surprised that this banal yam 
should be the part of his account that in- 
terested Barbara, but he resumed the 
thread obediently. 

“ Why, she would talk about it for hours. 
One thing I remember—she said they tried 
to get a ransom for her, and no attention 
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was paid to the offer. Then some of the 
gang hung around to see why, and reported 
that there was another little girl there— 
that some strange child had been foisted 
on the parents, and they hadn’t the sense 
to know the difference.” 

Barbara still stared out at the streets 
they were now entering, and the tensity of 
her hand did not relax. 

“What became of those people? Did 
she know who they were, where they were? 
Would it be possible to trace—” 

“Why, they were crooks! They be- 
longed to the underworld—the lowest layer 
of it, at that. They’re probably dead by 
now, or in jail—under aliases, if they ever 
existed at all outside of Estelle’s imagina- 
tion. Why under heaven should anybody 
want to trace them?” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Villiers,” 
Barbara said rapidly, as they turned the 
corner nearest her home. “I’m very glad 
to have seen your picture, and to have 
heard about this poor girl. After all, why 
should anybody want to trace those people, 
as you say? I asked you to come in for 
tea, didn’t I? I’m very sorry, but my head 
aches, and I must lie down. Good-by!” 

She escaped from the car and ran up- 
stairs to her own room. There she locked 
the door behind her and leaned against it, 
breathing heavily, as if after a race, while 
her eyes went around and around the fa- 
miliar walls. 

Why should she wish to trace the kid- 
napers of Estelle Flower? Wasn’t the case 
convincing enough without their testimony 
—the likeness, so strong that for the second 
time it had drawn the one girl into the 
orbit of the other, the approximate age, the 
fact that there had been no mother to de- 
ceive, but only a grief-stricken, aloof 
father, and cousins and aunts whose ac- 
quaintance with the lost child had not been 
close? 

Barbara remembered to have heard that 
her nurse had been discharged, having been 
held to blame for some contributory neg- 
ligence. The manner of Estelle Flower’s 
death, and the eccentric behavior that had 
preceded it, brought to the girl, as she pon- 
dered it, a deeper and deeper conviction. 

It appeared to her quite certain, and to 
any one considering the evidence it must 
have seemed strongly probable, that the 
woman who had died in the California 
mountains, who had died as Bruce Morti- 
mer’s wife had died and her mother before 
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her, had told the simple truth when she 
said that she remembered, before her years 
of poverty, a luxurious home and parents 
of refinement. It was she who had been 
born twenty-three years ago in this very 
house overlooking Mount Vernon Place, 
who had played in these very rooms as a 
baby! 

Then, when Ethel Mortimer had wan- 
dered away with her child, and after long 
months a little girl had been brought back 
again to Charles Street, it had not been the 
same child who was taken away. It had 
been she, Barbara, sprung from no one 
knew where! 

The one thing of which she felt exultant- 
ly sure was that not she, but the girl who 
had been struck by the same curse, was 
Ethel Mortimer’s daughter, and that in 
consequence she herself stood clear of the 
shadow which until this moment had dark- 
ened her life. 

She paced up and down her rooms, 
stopped and stared at her reflection in the 
long mirror, and was suddenly aware of 
sobs rising and choking her. She flung 
herself down on the day bed and cried con- 
vulsively for a long time, letting all the 
self-pity which hitherto she had tried to 
crush offer its pathetic memories in turn. 
She cried a little for Estelle, but mostly for 
poor Barbara, who had been so unneces- 
sarily unhappy. 

When she had no more tears, she lay 
with her hands clasped behind her head 
and pondered the wonderful revelation in 
all its bearings. 

At the end of several hours she had come 
into full possession of it. She had 
wrenched herself free, not altogether with- 
out pain, from her old identity, and had 
entered into her new heritage of freedom. 
She felt weak, but happy. She was re- 
prieved from a lifetime of haunted and ap- 
prehensive loneliness. She was as new to 
herself as Eve in the garden or Aphrodite 
just born out of the sea foam. 

When at length she went down to din- 
ner she was hungry, for nothing creates so 
strong an appetite as emotion. She smiled 
with unaccustomed warmth on Cousin Har- 
riet Dabney, who was no relation of hers. 
It was probably this rare cordiality of hers 
that encouraged the lady to speak as she 
did, over coffee in the drawing room, when 
they were quite alone. 

“ Barbara, goodness knows I hate to ask 
favors of anybody,” she began; “ but I’m 
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so worried, I’m at my wit’s end. Anybody 
but you would have seen it this last week, 
and would have asked what was the mat- 
ter, but you never think of any one but 
yourself. When I think what it means to 
me, and how little trouble for you to write 
a check that would tide things over—” 

Barbara’s heart contracted. Had she— 
the girl she used to be—been so selfish, so 
preoccupied with her own tragedy, that she 
couldn’t notice when other people were in 
trouble? 

“Of course I can let you have some 
money, Cousin Harriet,” she said gently. 
“ You needn’t tell me what it’s for, if you’d 
rather not. How much do you want?” 

“T need about four thousand dollars,” 
said Mrs. Dabney aggressively. “I need 
it for John’s business. It’s in a bad way, 
with these hard times. I put all I had into 
it, and I don’t care to lose that, nor do I 
want him to lose what he put in and all his 
work besides.” 

““ No, of course not,” Barbara murmured. 

She was already at her desk, and draw- 
ing her check book toward her. A new 
thought struck her as she began to write, 
and she stopped suddenly. 

Why, this money was not hers! Cousin 
Harriet, Bruce Mortimer’s second cousin, 
had a much better claim to it than she. 
She sat back, biting the end of her pen- 
holder, and Mrs. Dabney, whose eyes had 
been intently on her movements, read this 
one for repentance of a too hastily offered 
generosity. 

“‘T suppose you’re thinking better of it, 
now you’ve time to realize what a lot of 
money four thousand dollars is—you with 
millions of dollars, and nobody to spend 
them on but yourself!” 

“ No—teally! Oh, no, it wasn’t that!” 

“Oh!” She was a little ashamed, poor 
embittered Cousin Harriet. “If it’s only 
that you haven’t so much on hand—but 
you can easily get it. You must overlook 
my flying out so, Barbara. I’m as nervous 
as a witch with all this, and it does come 
hard to me to ask for anything! I have 
my pride. You people with money simply 
can’t understand the feelings of people like 
me. To go all one’s life short of every 
single thing, seeing every kind of pleasure 
and opportunity pass one by—and then to 
see a young girl like you with control of 
more than she knows what to do with! 
When I think what a little money would 
do for almost everybody I care about—the 
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doors it would open up! There’s John— 
four thousand will just enable him to hang 
on by an eyelash; ten thousand would set 
him on his feet. There’s little Susan Cary, 
crazy to go abroad and study music, and 
her parents not even able to let her go on 
at the Peabody; so she has to teach, and 
how she hates it! There’s poor Mary 
Groves, keeping a good face on things, but 
worrying herself into her grave—” 

“Why didn’t you ever say anything like 
this before, Cousin Harriet?” Barbara 
asked. 

It seemed to her that the Mortimer heir- 
ess was being unfairly blamed, for how 
could she have known these things if no- 
body told her? 

“Well, you aren’t very encouraging to 
talk to about such matters—how should 
you be? You haven’t had the experience 
to make you understand. I don’t know 
how I came to speak out to-night as I did.” 

She had spoken, indeed, at the psycho- 
logical moment. It was quite possible that 
yesterday Barbara might have shrugged 
the appeal away impatiently. It was cer- 
tain that she would have felt contempt for 
people who would ask for what was in the 
last analysis merely charity. Even now— 
for she could not divest herself immediately 
of the rich girl’s psychology—she felt that 
she, however poor, in whatever straits, 
would never humble herself so. 

She bit her penholder and stared at the 
figures of her balance. 

“You shall have ten thousand, of course, 
for John; but I haven’t anything like that 
in the bank. I'll telephone Mr. Fordyce 
in the morning, and have him get it for 
you. Don’t worry any more!” 

The merely legal aspect of her position 
meant as little to Barbara as merely legal 
aspects of moral questions mean to most 
women. She was quite convinced that she 
was not the child of her supposed parents, 
and she took that conviction for the basis 
on which her future should be built. It 
seemed to her quite obvious, once the mat- 
ter was presented for her consideration, 
that the Mortimer estate was not hers, and 
she scarcely asked herself how the law 
would regard her rights. All that money 
was a very small price to pay for a certifi- 
cate of sanity and health. 

She burst into almost hysterical laughter 
when it occurred to her that, for the first 
time in her life, it would be widely said of 
her that she had gone crazy—when she di- 
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vided the Mortimer millions among those 
who had the best right to them! 


IX 


Mr. Forpyce looked very grave when, 
on the following morning, Barbara confided 
to him her plan of distributing her money, 
and asked him to draw up a list of the peo- 
ple who would legally have inherited from 
Bruce Mortimer had he died childless. 

“ But, my dear Miss Mortimer, your 
father died neither without issue nor in- 
testate. He made certain bequests that he 
considered suitable, and left you the resi- 
due of his property. You can have no pos- 
sible reason for making this extraordinary 
disposition of the estate!” 

“ But surely I am quite free to make it, 
if I see fit?” 

“ The law recognizes a deed of gift, cer- 
tainly; but ”’—he spoke uneasily—‘“ such 
a disposition is so unusual, and—I hate to 
trench on a painful subject, but it might be 
said—such a transfer might be attacked 
on the ground of—” 

Barbara saw his scruple, and very sen- 
sibly took him into her confidence. When 
he had heard her story, he remained not 
the less shocked at the idea of abandoning 


property except under legal duress. How- 
ever, he understood her motives and agreed 
to carry out her instructions. 

“You should reserve a certain sum for 


yourself, Miss Mortimer. If this extraor- 
dinary story is true—and for your sake, 
since you say you wish to believe it, I hope 
it is—even so, Mr. Mortimer placed him- 
self under certain obligations to you by 
educating you in his home. The mistake, 
if mistake there was, was his, and you 
ought not to suffer for it.” 

“ Suffer! Don’t you understand that 
I’m happy for the first time in four years? 
No, I won’t have any of that money, Mr. 
Fordyce—not a penny! I can earn my 
living, like other girls. If you knew how 
often I’ve envied little Miss Jones, who 
takes your letters! Now I shall turn into 
a Miss Jones myself, or something similar. 
Oh, I'll keep a thousand dollars—enough 
to live on while I look around!” 

The lawyer gave her some excellent ad- 
vice about business schools, he praised her 
courage, assured her of his deep respect 
and perpetual interest, and bowed her out. 
But his respect and consideration for her 
practically ended a few weeks later, when 
she signed the documents that stripped her 
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of her money. His respect was reserved 
for individuals having control over large 
funds, and he transferred to Cousin Har- 
riet, to the parents of little Susy Cary, and 
to the other beneficiaries, the consideration 
he had formerly entertained for Barbara. 

She did not miss it. She was living April 
days. She was back in the first flush of 
care-free girlhood, with her long experience 
of suffering to give poignancy to her recap- 
tured joy in living. She had no thoughts, 
no time to spare for men — not even for 
Anthony Villiers, to whom she owed her 
happiness. 

Her preparations for her new life had a 
sacramental poetry for her. She made an 
austere selection among her clothes and 
personal belongings, and gave the rest to 
her maid. She prepared to leave the state- 
ly, gloomy house with no regret whatever. 

She searched her heart, too, in the same 
spirit, and found the undeniable satisfac- 
tion there is in self-criticism and improve- 
ment. She still felt a good deal of indul- 
gence for Barbara Mortimer—who, she 
considered, had had much excuse for sel- 
fishness and hardness; but she meant the 
new Barbara, the girl of clean blood and 
an opening future, to be a very different 
person. 

In the weeks of waiting on Mr. Fordyce 
she gave up smoking, went to church ser- 
vices at unusual hours, and practiced be- 
ing pleasant to Cousin Harriet. She used 
some art in disillusioning a smitten youth 
or two, and she returned “ The Passing of 
the Great Race” to Maynard Lodge, with 
a kind note telling him how much she had 
enjoyed reading it! 

She had decided to leave Baltimore and 
take up her new identity in another place. 
She even invented a new name by which 
she meant to be known. She had no right 
to that of Mortimer, and it was familiar to 
too many people. She would be Barbara 
Young, since she had no clew to her true 
name. 

She spent a great deal of time in dream- 
ing. Formerly she had tried to escape from 
her thoughts, and to that end had filled her 
days with trivial activities; but now she re- 
verted with pleasure to what had been a 
natural tendency. She often speculated 
about her own origin, which must probably 
have been humble and obscure. It seemed 
likely that, the disappearance of the Morti- 
mer child being widely known, her own 
daughter’s likeness to published photo- 
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graphs had suggested to some poor woman 
an easy and magnificent provision for her, 
and with this supposition Barbara finally 
rested. 

Before leaving Baltimore she tried to 
take leave of Mabel Dering in friendship, 
even risking an encounter with George by 
going to the Derings’ house. But Mabel 
was too deeply hurt to be easily appeased; 
and as she remarked that she expected 
her husband at almost any moment, Bar- 
bara left early, after a short and disap- 
pointing interview. George was going to 
be in New York a great deal, too, Mrs. 
Dering had said coldly. This hotel busi- 
ness of his took him up there, on his way 
to the Long Island and Adirondack houses. 
Perhaps he and Barbara would see some- 
thing of each other; but she, Mabel, didn’t 
like New York and hardly ever went there 
—so it was really good-by, wasn’t it? 

Tony Villiers Barbara did not see again 
at all, for each was angry with the other, 
and neither would take the first step. Her 
new charity did not extend—could not be 
expected to extend—to the man who had 
told her that his love-making had been for 
business reasons. Anthony, on his side, 
had taken fresh and violent umbrage at her 
strange behavior about his picture. Since 
the day she had seen it he had heard noth- 
ing of or from her, and because he was in 
love with her he thought of her with in- 
creased bitterness. 

He was quite outside the circles that 
were recalling, with bated breath, the 
“ queerness ” of poor Ethel Mortimer, and 
lamenting its tragic reappearance in her 
daughter, as evidenced by her rumored in- 
tention to give away all her money. He 
had no idea of the preoccupation that ex- 
plained her neglect. 

As it seemed clear that he had failed in 
his mission to Baltimore, he went to New 
York and resumed there the hopeless search 
for another girl who looked like Estelle 
Flower. 

Xx 


“ Miss YouNG, would you step in here 
just a minute?” 

It was her landlady who spoke, with po- 
lite but unmistakable significance. Bar- 
bara owed her two weeks’ room rent. 

She was never able to understand how 
that thousand dollars which she had 
brought from Baltimore—so large a sum 
when considered in relation to her simple 
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needs, as they appeared on paper — had 
managed to melt and disappear so soon. 
For a woman whose one question before 
making a purchase has been, “ Does this 
please me?” it is very hard to conserve 
money, or to spend it with a due sense of 
proportion. 

Nor could Barbara take quite seriously, 
at once, the necessity that was upon her to 
earn her own living. The notion seemed 
fantastic. When she had gone to a busi- 
ness college almost regularly for three 
weeks she was sick of shorthand symbols, 
and the charm of the typewriter was dissi- 
pated. She simply stopped going to the 
school. 

If it occurred to her that she might 
make a great deal of money by finishing 
Villiers’s picture, she gave the possibility 
very little consideration. She told herself 
that she hated Tony, that she did not care 
to help him or to see him, and that starva- 
tion would be preferable to wealth earned 
in such close association with him. 

In the main, sie had been happy through 
those summer days in New York, wander- 
ing about and looking into shop windows, 
buying imprudently here and there, giving 
herself the simple pleasures of bus rides 
and cheap seats at matinées and concerts. 
She was twenty-three and beautiful, and 
there were now no dark seeds of horror in 
her blood. She thought about going on the 
stage or becoming a librarian. She an- 
swered advertisements by letter, and got 
no answers to her answers. 

With every week her store of money ran 
lower. She fearlessly envisaged the time 
when it would be quite gone, for the ter- 
rors of poverty were child’s play beside 
the horror that had haunted her until a few 
months ago. 

Now she followed her landlady quite un- 
daunted into her little lair. 

“It’s about the room rent I wanted to 
speak. Couldn’t you let me have some 
money to-day?” 

Barbara looked ruefully at the split fin- 
ger of a glove, and then burst into a laugh 
so unbefittingly care-free that it hardened 
Mrs. Burgess’s heart. 

“T haven’t any, really! 
that job I told you about.” 

“Then really, Miss Young, sorry as I 
am to say it, I shall have to have the room. 
I know times. are hard and all that, but 
it’s everybody for himself, and it’s all I can 
do to pay my way.” 
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“ You can’t mean ’”—the girl’s eyes wid- 
ened—“ that you’re turning me out?” 

“ I’ve got a duty to myself, Miss Young. 
I wouldn’t wish a scene, now, or any un- 
pleasantness; but of course, you not hav- 
ing paid for two weeks, I couldn’t let you 
take your trunks.” 

Barbara had a sudden realization that 
being poor was serious, that to be insulted 
by a woman like this was, in its way, as 
nearly intolerable as anything could be. 
She flamed into anger. 

“ If you touch my trunks, I'll call in the 
police! Of course I shall pay you at once 
—and leave at once. How much do I owe 
you—twenty-eight dollars? Twenty-eight 
dollars!” 

She laughed contemptuously and strode 
out into the street. 

It was open to her, of course, to appeal 
to Cousin Harriet, enriched by her mad 
action, for help that would, she knew, be 
forthcoming as soon *s possible; but she 
had resolved so proudly never to do that! 
Besides, unless she telegraphed, represent- 
ing her need as urgent, she could not re- 
ceive the money in less than two or three 
days. 

There remained the pawnshop. She had 
kept a number of small articles of personal 
jewelry, though the Mortimer pearls and 
emeralds had been given up. A platinum 
wrist watch, a pendant or two, a bracelet 
set with sapphires, and a few good rings 
and brooches—she considered them ll, 
and decided to reserve, for utility’s sake, 
the watch and two bar pins only. The 
other things netted her nearly six hundred 
dollars, for she was a level-headed young 
woman, if inexperienced, and she took her 
belongings to no shady pawnshop, but to 
the office of a loan association, whose meth- 
ods were as dignified and aboveboard as 
those of any bank. 

But she had had a fright, and when she 
was installed in new quarters she answered 
advertisements feverishly — advertisements 
for everything from artists’ models to 
“ young women to address envelopes.” 

At any other time she could scarcely 
have failed to find work, looking for it in 
this spirit, and bringing youth and beauty 
and attractive manners to the search; but 
this year a host of other girls were before 
her—girls who knew the ropes, girls with 
the claims of past acquaintance and serv- 
ice, girls who were both experienced and 
aggressive. 


Woman, young, well-poised, used to good so- 
ciety, to act as hostess at Long Island hotel. Call 
10 to 12 Monday, 99 West 2oth St. 


Barbara marked a deep cross opposite 
this item. It was late March now, and all 
winter she had been missing positions be- 
cause of incomplete equipment to fill them; 
but here at last, she thought, was surely 
something that she could do better than 


most others. 


She had entertained constantly in the 
Mortimer house, taking her place as hostess 
very early, and relegating Cousin Harriet 
to the background. She had often been 
praised for her skill in the subtle and intri- 
cate arts of maneuvering people, of making 
them talk, of making them feel at ease, of 
forestalling boredom; and she knew that 
her appearance would be in her favor. 

On the Monday she donned a tweed 
sports suit, which had been exclusive when 
bought, and which was now what every one 
was wearing, a small, smart hat, and her 
best gloves and shoes. She looked a prin- 
cess among the other applicants at the 
office to which the advertisement directed 
her, and the man who interviewed her did 
not disguise his opinion that she would 
suit. 

“ You have class,” he told her. “ That’s 
what we want! This hotel isn’t going to 
cater to pikers, and say, the prices! The 
position doesn’t start for another month or 
so, but when it does it pays expenses and 
a hundred a month. Pretty good, don’t 
you think? You'll be living in the lap of 
luxury.” 

“Then I’m—engaged?” asked Barbara. 

“Well, perhaps not exactly. I’m prac- 
tically sure you will be, but of course I’m 
not the proprietor. He’s out there now, 
inspecting the alterations. Whoever I 
picked was to run out and let him give her 
the once-over, but it’s just a formality. 
This is how you get there—can you make 
it this afternoon? I'll phone him to ex- 
pect you.” 

Barbara descended to the street exultant. 
She had a job! And how delightful to be 
by the sea for the coming summer, to be 
back in the atmosphere of luxury and 
skilled service, after months of a furnished 
room and meals at cheap lunch rooms! She 
was still in the same uplifted mood when 
she settled herself in a Long Island train 
that afternoon. 

At her station a smart motor bus, bear- 
ing the name of the hotel, was in waiting. 
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It was a chilly afternoon, but Barbara did 
not fear the weather. The interior of the 
bus was heated, and her interview, she sup- 
posed, might last fifteen or twenty minutes 
at longest. 

It was nearly four o’clock when the car 
stopped before a large, half-timbered build- 
ing, and the workmen were preparing to 
strike work for the day. The big hall was 
full of them, hurrying about with ladders 
and buckets of paste—a busy and stimu- 
lating scene. 

To the woman who opened the door Bar- 
bara, realizing suddenly that if a name had 
been mentioned she had failed to catch or 
remember it, said that she wished to see the 
proprietor. 

“ He expects me,” she added. 
sent out from the office in town.” 

“ Yes, madam, certainly—I’ll show you 
right up. This way, if you please.” 

They went up the broad staircase and 
down a corridor to a paneled closed door. 
The housekeeper knocked perfunctorily 
and entered. Barbara, following, found 
herself, to her utter consternation, face to 
face with George Dering, who rose from a 
chair before a blazing open fire. 

Both stared in silence through the mo- 
ment that the woman occupied in with- 
drawing, closing the door behind her. 
Then Dering exclaimed: 

“ Barbara Mortimer, by all that’s most 
amazing!” 

“This is a surprise to me, too,” she 
gasped weakly. 

“ Were you really sent out from the New 
York office? They said a Miss Young, I’d 
swear! You—hunting a job? Sit down 
and tell me all about it. Of course the 
job’s yours, if you want it!” 

But did she want it, now that she knew 
it meant association, however formal and 
spasmodic, with George Dering? She sat 
down hesitantly. 

“No one mentioned your name to me. 
I had no idea—” 

“ Didn’t I tell you, long ago, that I’d 
gone into the hotel business? There’s 
money in it, and a certain satisfaction, be- 
sides, in having everything right. My host- 
ess is going to be all right, anyhow! Se- 
riously, Barbara, if you want a job, this is 
the place for you. You'll live like a Chris- 
tian here, you’ll meet nice people, you’ll be 
mighty comfortable. Let me move that 
chair nearer the fire. Do you still like 
Russian cigarettes?” 


“T was 
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The room they were in was already com- 
pleted. Its atmosphere of comfort, the soft 
blaze of the birch logs, the glimpse beyond 
the curtained windows of white-capped sea 
and dunes, combined to make an interior 
of soothing allurement. Barbara relaxed 
in a luxurious chair and let Dering light her 
a cigarette. After all, he was behaving 
well, like a solicitous old friend. Perhaps 
he had learned his lesson that night in the 
Green Spring Valley. 

“ Why did you do it?” he asked abrupt- 
ly, leaning forward. “Of course I heard 
you’d given away your money. Every- 
body’s talking about it still.” 

“ Do they say I’m crazy?” 

She could use the word lightly now—a 
word that had formerly affected her so un- 
pleasantly when other people used it in 
casual conversation. 

“ Well, they do, of course. What’s cra- 
zier than giving away money? Giving 
away a little is all very well; but every- 
thing you have!” 

On an impulse of sudden confidence, 
Barbara found herself telling George her 
reasons. 

“So it wasn’t mine, you see,” she added. 
“T feel absolutely certain my father got 
back the wrong child.” 

“Then you’re not a Mortimer at all!” 

Privately he was thinking that, to ex- 
plain her likeness to the family, there must 
be Mortimer blood in her. He made the 
surmise that a man of his type was certain 


to make. It may have been—who knows? 
—the truth. 

“No, thank God! I call myself Bar- 
bara Young.” 


They talked on for a while longer, and 
in all that he said Dering was considerate, 
respectful, kind. At intervals, however, 
a look began to visit his eyes that Barbara 
did not like, and once he leaned unneces- 
sarily close as he stooped past her for a 
new log of wood to lay on the fire. She 
had a pang of misgiving. Would the po- 
sition, after all, be possible? 

“T ought to be going, George,” she said, 
a few minutes later. “ Will you tell them 
to bring the car around, please?” 

“ Oh, what’s the hurry? Stay and have 
dinner with me. There are trains up to all 
hours.” 

“Sorry, but I’ve an engagement for 
dinner.” 

“Well, break it! If you’re going to 
work for me, you might as well begin now. 
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I’m staying out here for a few days, and 
I’m all alone, but I do myself pretty well. 
That woman who let you in can cook, and 
I can give you a good dinner and a good 
cocktail.” 

Barbara was anything but a prude. 
Coming from any other man, she would 
have accepted the invitation at once, trust- 
ing to her own ability to prevent anything 
unpleasant; but there was something vio- 
lent and incalculable in George Dering, and 
once before she had been in his arms 
against her will. 

“T can’t stay, George,” she said shortly 
and firmly. 

“ Barbara, I want you to!” As she had 
feared he would, he came close to her—too 
close—when she stood up. “ Listen, I— 
oh, damn it all, you know I’m crazy about 
you! Listen—forget about that job. 
You’re not Mabel’s friend any more. You 
haven’t seen her for a year, and you should 
hear the things she says about you! 
You’re not a Mortimer—you don’t have 
to think about nodlesse oblige, and all that. 
Why not let me give you a good time? I'll 
give you any mortal thing you want!” 

He was whispering hotly, his eyes shift- 
ing from her bare throat to the curve of 
her smooth cheek, to her lips, to her breast. 
She recoiled. He caught at her shoulder 
and held it in a tight if shaking grip. 

“ This has happened before, hasn’t it?” 
he muttered, grinning nervously. “ You 
said you’d scream then—and I let you go. 
You can scream your head off now, if you 
want to!” 

“The housekeeper!” 

“ This place is as big as a barracks, and 
her quarters are at the other end of it. So 
are the chauffeur’s. Barbara, it looks as if 
you’d have to be reasonable!” 

“ This isn’t a movie, George. We're real 
people, and though I may not be a Morti- 
mer, everybody you know knows me. 
You'll have to behave yourself. Perhaps 
there are women who like this sort of thing, 
but I don’t!” 

“TI believe you do—at heart. Would 
you rather give me a kiss with a good grace, 
or have me take it?” 

“ A-ah! ” 

He took it—roughly, hungrily. If she 
had had a weapon in her hand, she would 
have killed him with entire satisfaction. 
Freed at last—but he kept between her 
and the door—Barbara turned away from 
him, panting. 
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She knew what she must do, but, nau- 
seated as she was with disgust and rage, 
she honestly doubted her power to carry it 
through. She had to pretend to be “ rea- 
sonable,” as he termed it. A man in his 
mood believes easily enough that he has 
made his conquest. 

“You’re awfully strong, aren’t you?” 
she managed to falter. 

“Much too strong for you to buck 
against—you see that now! But, my dear 
girl, you could twist me around your little 
finger, if—” 

She achieved a small laugh, still looking 
away. 

“‘ What is there for a girl like you, with- 
out any money?” Dering went on. “ Here 
you come all the way out here after this 
rotten job—now I put it to you, won’t you 
be far better off if you let me give you the 
money you need? Well, for being nice to 
me. I’d fix you up in an apartment, any- 
where you liked, and I’d take you around. 
I’d marry you if I could—you know that; 
but anyhow, what is there to marriage? 
Nothing but monotony and dullness. Liv- 
ing with me, you could sidestep every mor- 
tal thing that wasn’t amusing. I could 
make you love me, Barbara. Give me a 
chance to kiss you without making a rough- 
house out of it!” 

She turned, her countenance forced to an 
expression of yielding tranquillity. 

“ There may be a great deal in what you 
say; but you’re going a little too fast, 
George. I'll stay to dinner, yes—if you'll 
promise to behave.” 

“Oh, I'll behave!” 

“ And now is there some place where I 
can powder my nose and do my hair over 
again? I’d like to look fairly respectable 
—for the sake of the housekeeper!” 

“ There’s only my room—it’s the only 
place that’s heated. I'll show you. Make 
yourself at home!” 

A man’s fitted dressing case was open on 
a bureau, and a private bathroom gleamed 
beyond a doorway. 

“ Can’t I stay and watch you do your 
hair?” 

She crimsoned angrily. 

“ You're right, Barbara. I shall promise 
myself the pleasure later on!” 

Dering withdrew, closing the door be- 
hind him. 

Barbara dashed to the window and 
looked out into the mirky twilight. She 
knew that she was on the second story of 
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the hotel, but there might be a porch roof, 
a rise of ground, a tree, or the classic vine 
to which the heroine of fiction safely trusts 
her weight. 

George Dering’s hotel, with the plaster 
inside hardly dry, was decorated without 
by no such growths. If there was any 
other aid to escape, Barbara could not dis- 
cover it. She tried to remember whether 
she had noticed any porches as she drove 
up to the door, but she could recollect 
nothing definite. She dropped a heavy 
shell hairpin out of the window, in the hope 
that the sound might tell her something; 
but it fell noiselessly upon the grass, or 
perhaps upon a flower bed. 

Very carefully she opened the door and 
looked out into the empty hall. She took 
off her pumps, and walked along boards 
that struck terribly cold through the thin 
silk soles of her stockings. 

The building was enormous, as Dering 
had said, but the room he was occupying 
happened to be nearly the last opening 
from this corridor. Barbara understood 
the reason for his leaving her with such ap- 
parent confidence. When she had turned 
the corner, entering the wider hall and 
coming in sight of the staircase, she saw 
that the door of the sitting room, between 
her and the stairs, was set ajar. No doubt 
George was watching to intercept her if 
she tried to pass. 

She drew back, feeling trapped. One by 
one, making as little noise as possible, she 
opened the doors on each side of the hall. 
Empty and unfurnished rooms were all 
that the entering light dimly showed her, 
until she reached the half-door opposite 
Dering’s bedroom. It opened on a chute 
for soiled linen, and Barbara caught her 
breath, for here was a possible, if danger- 
ous, way of escape. 

She allowed herself no time to think of 
the risk, for at any moment George might 
take it into his head to come out and hurry 
the dressing in which she was supposed to 
be engaged. She went back into the bed- 
room and stripped the bed of its pillows 
and blankets, and of the heavy quilted 
comforters which, fortunately for her, the 
unseasonable weather had caused the 
housekeeper to produce. She dropped these 
things before her down the slide, and then, 
hurriedly, as one leaps into icy water, she 
climbed in after them, clung to the door 
sill long enough to close the door carefully 
behind her, and let go. 
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The sensation was breath-taking. It 
was like jumping off a cliff into darkness. 
The force of gravity hurtled her downward 
too quickly to guide her descent. A curved 
turn checked her speed, her knees struck 
a wall sharply, and then she was gliding 
on again, faster than ever. 

A cushioned shock—the bottom of the 
chute! 

She stood up, treading over billowy com- 
forters, and found herself before a second 
half-door like the one upstairs. She opened 
it cautiously and let herself down into a 
dark room that was evidently designed for 
the hotel laundry. There was no one 
about, and she heard no sound but those 
of her own movements as she groped her 
way along the walls to a door, and through 
the basement hall to what seemed to be an 
outside exit. She fumbled for the knob 
here, turned it, and pushed and pulled— 
without result. 

The door was locked—padlocked, most 
probably—on the outside. 


XI 


BARBARA turned back, not yet ready to 
admit that her situation was hopeless. 
There would be other ways out—windows 
at ground level, if nothing easier, that 
might be broken if they could not be 
opened. She pressed her hands along the 
walls, feeling for an electric switch, and 
presently she found one that showed her 
her surroundings. 

She was in a whitewashed, low-ceil- 
inged hall. Laundries and _ storerooms 
opened from it, and it led to the heating 
plant. 

She explored hurriedly, lighting herself 
as she went. There were other exits, but 
all of them were padlocked on the outside. 
The windows were at ground level, and in 
consequence were barred against possible 
burglars. 

Barbara leaned weakly against the wall 
when she had satisfied herself that even the 
removable grating across the opening for 
coal was too heavy for her to lift. If this 
was a bad dream—which was what it felt 
like—she wished that she might wake up 
quickly. If it was not a bad dream, if 
George Dering had the house searched and 
found her cowering here, her position would 
be worse than if she had stayed in his 
room. 

She went back, looking for a service 
staircase by which she might slip upstairs. 











She had left the lights on in her passage, 
and bare bulbs struck a glare from white 
walls everywhere, leaving no least object 
unilluminated. Thus Barbara’s eye was 
caught by the telephone —- oddly situated 
on the floor near a baseboard socket, where 
the workmen had left it—some seconds be- 
fore her brain realized the instrument’s sig- 
nificance to her in her predicament. 

By virtue of that battered and paint- 
smeared telephone she was no longer alone 
with George Dering in the wilderness. She 
was—or in a few seconds she would be— 
in communication with the civilized world, 
able to call upon all its resources for her 
protection. She didn’t even need a num- 
ber. “I want a policeman,” was all that 
she need say. 

No—instinct imposed its veto, almost at 
once. To call in the police meant pub- 
licity, scandal, inevitably a newspaper 
story, ornamented with all the grotesque 
fantasies of the yellow imagination. There 
must be some better way. 

“If you ever change your mind about 
the picture, Miss Mortimer, write to me at 
the Lambs Club in New York. That’s 
where I spend most of my time when I’m 
in the East.” 

Anthony Villiers had said that, and she 
knew from a notice in the newspaper—his 
printed name always drew her eye, and it 
was printed frequently—that he was here 
now, that within a few days he was to 
make a personal appearance at a charity 
benefit, to which she had made up her mind 
not to go. 

She knew. uncounted men in Baltimore, 
but not another single one in New York on 
whom she could call for the service she so 
desperately needed now. The chance of 
reaching Villiers seemed worth a trial. 

To her consternation, the telephone was 
divorced from its fat book, and she did not 
know the number of the club. She looked 
about her with the nervous terror that 
makes it almost impossible to find any- 
thing. After losing valuable minutes, she 
discovered the big coverless volume, 
sprawled open and half hidden by a litter 
of ends of wall paper rolls. Some of the 
pages had been torn out, and loose sheets 
from here and there had been thrust in, 
crumpled and at random, everywhere but 
where they belonged. She had a night- 
mare sensation as she pursued her search. 
The Lambs at last, on a torn page that had 
slipped to the floor! 
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A second later she was giving the num- 
ber to the operator. 

“Will you see if Mr. Villiers is in the 
club—Mr. Anthony Villiers?” she request- 
ed breathlessly, when the connection was 
made. “It’s most important that I should 
speak to him. If he’s not there, perhaps 
you can find out for me where I can reach 
him. It’s Miss Mortimer ”—for Anthony 
knew nothing of Barbara Young—“ Miss 
Barbara Mortimer, calling.” 

“One moment, madam—I think he’s 
here.” 

The hand that held the receiver shook in 
the torture of the interval. Her face 
burned, and the fingers she pressed to fore- 
head and cheek felt grateful because they 
were so cold. 

“How d’you do, Miss Mortimer? Is 
this really you?” 

“ Oh, how d’you do, Mr. Villiers?” 

She caught her lip between her teeth. 
It seemed unexpectedly difficult to say, to 
this man who talked to her from a comfort- 
able clubhouse in the heart of the city, this 
man from whom she had parted definitely 
with no expression of regret: 

“T am out on Long Island in the power 
of a villain—come and save me!” 

Barbara suddenly decided upon different 
tactics. 

“ Do you remember asking me to let you 
know, at the Lambs, if I ever changed my 
mind about that picture? Have you found 
some one else to do it, by the way?” 

“No, of course not. There’s no one 
who can possibly do it but you. Do you 
really mean that you will? Oh, I say, I’m 
awfully glad!” 

“There’s an important condition,” she 
interrupted. “If you want me to do that 
picture, you’ll have to come out here for 
me at once—at once, do you understand? 
Can you come at once?” 

“ Well—” he began, and _ hesitated. 
“Whatever you say, of course. Where—” 

She told him her whereabouts. 

“ T’ll explain later,” she added. “ There 
isn’t time now—you must take the urgency 
of this on trust. I'll do what you want for 
you, if you’ll do this for me; but oh, don’t 
lose any time, please! Hurry!” 

“ But, Miss Mortimer, can’t you give 
me just an idea—” 

There was no response. Villiers clicked 
the hook savagely, informed the operator 
that she had cut him off and that he wished 
communication reestablished instantly, and 
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wasted precious time waiting for it in vain. 
Then he smashed down the receiver and 
stood up, scowling. 

Beyond question it had been Barbara 
Mortimer’s voice. As is the way of voices, 
which somehow carry the very essence of 
their owners’ personalities, it had brought 
the girl herself before him. In the five or 
six months since he had seen her he had 
been making tolerable progress— or sup- 
posed that he had—in the direction of for- 
getfulness and peace of mind. Now, after 
two minutes at a bewitched little instru- 
ment, the old wretched hankering was upon 
him again! : 

He was ready enough to dash out to her 
as she demanded, but it was very strange 
to be summoned like this to the other end 
of nowhere, just as he was beginning to 
think what he should have for dinner. It 
was like—why, it was like a picture situa- 
tion imported into real life! 

To do him justice, Anthony did not 
think too much about the foregone dinner. 
After the first reaction of bewilderment 
and surprise, he began to move rapidly. 
A taxi wouldn’t be fast enough; so, turning 
back to the telephone, he ordered a good 
touring car to be at the clubhouse door in 
the least possible number of seconds. He 
was ready for it when it turned the corner, 
and had jumped in before the driver had 
fairly drawn up. 

“Over the Queensborough Bridge,” he 
directed. “ You know Long Island?” 

“T'll say I do.” 

“] want to go to—” He repeated Bar- 
bara’s directions, to him meaningless. 
“ Now I don’t need you along, but I don’t 
want to make any mistakes. You put me 
on the right road and then drop off—that’s 
twenty for you; or fifty if it’s off the car 
tracks and you have to walk back. Does 
that meet your views?” 

The man grinned satisfaction. 

“T’d do a lot of hoofing at that rate,” 
he said. “ You got a swell date, I don’t 
guess!” 

“Tt’s a date I’m in a hurry to make, 
anyway,” Tony admitted. “ Don’t let a 
little thing like a policeman stop you, 
now.” 

They were on the bridge at the moment, 
where a certain amount of circumspection 
is imposed; but a little later, swinging into 
a clear stretch of highway on the Long Is- 
land side, the driver showed what his car 
could do. Then he slowed, not halting, 
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and made ready to drop off while Villiers 
took over the wheel and passed across the 
promised bill. 

“ Here you are, Jack!” 

“Take the second turning to the right 
after you pass Bayview,” the chauffeur di- 
rected. “ You'll get the hotel signs along 
the road about there, too. So long, bo— 
enjoy yourself!” 

Tony let her out recklessly. Roaring 
along through the night, he saw Barbara’s 
face on the dark always beyond the radius 
of his lamps, and fast as he went he could 
not catch up with her. 

One of Dering’s signs, an unreadable 
blur, slipped behind him, and he slackened 
speed and craned to see the next. The 
grandiloquently named inn was only five 
miles away now, and in nearly as few min- 
utes Villiers had swung into its grounds. 
The building bulked big and black before 
him, one small light indicating the main 
entrance, two windows only on the second 
floor showing yellow. 

Tony got out and rang, and after some 
delay the door was opened by George Der- 
ing himself. The two men stared at each 
other in almost equal surprise and tardy 
mutual recognition. If there was little cor- 
diality on either side, however, each 
masked the want of it, for the moment, 
successfully enough. 

“Mr. Villiers, isn’t it? I remember 
meeting you in Baltimore. I’m afraid we 
can’t do anything for you here, you know. 
We're all torn up—shan’t be open for 
business for some weeks yet.” 

“ Ah, so I see! But I’m not looking for 


hotel accommodation, as it happens. Miss 
Mortimer is here, I believe. I called to 
see her.” 

‘““Miss Mortimer?” George repeated, 
looking blank. 

““ Miss Barbara Mortimer—yes.” 

“ But Miss Mortimer is not here. Of 


ail places, why should she be here?” 

“ Did I forget to say that I’m here at 
her request?” 

George laughed a little. He was acting 
well enough, but his eyes were uneasy and 
his eyebrows twitched. 

“My dear Villiers, there’s evidently 
some absurd mistake. Miss Mortimer 
must be at some hotel farther up the coast 
—some place that’s open and doing busi- 
ness. I’m only camping out here myself 
for a few days, attending to some details 
that need my supervision, and I’ve no one 
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here but one woman to cook; so you see 
that the mistake is yours. I shall be very 
glad to help you locate Miss Barbara, of 
course. Make use of my telephone. Try 
the Nassau, the Crystal Lake—” 

From his first meeting with George Der- 
ing, Anthony had held the single-hearted 
conviction that the man was a blackguard. 
Now, as he silkily, plausibly denied her 
presence, the enigma of Barbara’s sum- 
mons took a startling explanation. Villiers 
decided that the time had come for plain 
speaking. 

“ Dering, you’re a liar!” he said. “ Miss 
Mortimer is here, and you don’t get me out 
of the house before I’ve searched every 
room in it!” 

Dering’s face darkened alarmingly. 

“You’re drunk!” he shouted. “ Get to 
hell out of here, before I throw you out!” 

He was a moral coward, but no coward 
before a physical encounter, his great frame 
and the weight behind his punch giving him 
such an advantage over most men that he 
had no need to be afraid of them. He ad- 
vanced threateningly upon Villiers, expect- 
ing to make short work of the slightly built 
picture star. 

But Tony, hero of a hundred screen 


fights, in which he habitually faced one or 
several ruffians of George’s build, had not 
learned to win a convincing scrimmage— 
even though the decision was his before the 
first blow was planted—without acquiring 


a respectable fistic technique. Nature, 
aided by training, had given him muscles 
of steel and the litheness and speed of a 
panther. If in the combat that now be- 
gan he might fairly stand for Carpentier, 
Dering was a Dempsey too lazy to have 
learned boxing and too self-indulgent to 
have faced training; and the outcome was 
by no means a foregone conclusion. 

Villiers easily avoided his antagonist’s 
opening rush, and it was Dering’s jaw that 
stcpped the first blow. Furious, he pushed 
in on the other. They clinched and wres- 
tled, broke apart, and came together again. 
Some of the bigger man’s heavy punches 
got home unpleasantly enough, but if these 
were more punishing than the blows he 
dealt, Anthony’s body was better hardened 
to receive them, and he reached George 
three times for once that he was touched 
himself. 

Furniture fell in the path of the con- 
flict, and new-set plaster shook loose. First 
the lamp on the telephone stand and then 
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the telephone itself rolled and crashed to 
the floor. Dering was weakening now, his 
face oddly mottled, his feet unsteady; and 
Villiers judged the time ripe for an upper- 
cut with all he had behind it. It was a 
knock-out, and he dropped to his knees 
beside the slumping George with a momen- 
tary flash of alarm that he might have 
killed the man. 

For some moments he had been subcon- 
sciously aware of feminine shrieks — to 
which, as they were recognizably not ut- 
tered by Barbara, he had paid little atten- 
tion. He looked up now to see a distraught 
woman of middle age gasping in the door- 
way. After another glance at Dering, he 
got to his feet and spoke reassuringly. 

“ He’s all right. Now would you mind 
leading me to the young-lady?” 

“You black murderer! It’s the police 
I'd lead you to!” 

““ Nonsense—it was a perfectly square 
scrap, except when he tried to brain me 
with a chair. There is a young lady here, 
isn’t there?” 

He had guarded his face with an actor’s 
grim determination, and now he smiled his 
best screen smile. Mrs. Toole, a fervent 
movie fan, recognized him. 

“Well, well! You’re Tony Villiers, 
aren’t you? To think of that! There was 
a lady come this afternoon, Mr. Villiers, 
and Mr. Dering sent down word she was 
staying to dinner. Then she disappeared 
like, and us looking everywhere for her! 
You look around for yourself, if you want 
to—lI’d best attend to the boss here. My 
soul and body, don’t he look awful?” 

Tony gave himself little concern over 
George’s looks, but took advantage of the 
permission to search for Barbara. He ran 
through the ground-floor rooms, upstairs, 
and down again. Then it occurred to him 
to raise his voice. 

“ Barbara! Barbara! Where are you?” 

It is much easier to shout “ Barbara ” 
than “ Miss Mortimer.” Fresh from fight- 
ing for her, it never struck Anthony that 
the use of her first name might be a little 
informal. 

She appeared almost at once. 

“Oh, Mr. Villiers, thank God you're 
here!” she said. “ Please take me away! 
Oh, dear, did you have to fight George 
Dering? You look—” 

“Yes, but you should see him! Let’s get 
out of this place. My car’s outside. We 
can talk as I take you back to town.” 
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There was no such reason for haste on 
the return journey as Anthony had seen 
when he outraged the traffic laws an hour 
earlier. He drove slowly, while Barbara 
told how she had hidden in a basement 
cupboard; how she had heard his car, but, 
unable to believe that he could have come 
so quickly, had supposed it to be the hotel 
omnibus; how the sounds of battle above 
had puzzled her, and she had crept up the 
Stairs to listen, hearing his voice when she 
had feared to hear Dering’s. 

“So you see what I owe you. I only 
hope I’ll do those scenes for you half as 
well as you did your rescue!” 

“The brute! I wish I'd killed him! 
Oh, the picture will be all right. It’s great 
that you’re going to do it. What made 
you change your mind?” 

“T have to earn my own living now. I 
found out that I wasn’t Barbara Mortimer 
at all. Your Estelle was that.” 

She told him everything. Anthony, lis- 
tening, nearly ran the car into a ditch. 

“Do you remember saying once that it 
would be a joke for a Mortimer to marry 
a@ movie actor? You say now that you 
aren’t a Mortimer. Would it be equally 
funny if—” 

“Mr. Villiers! I haven’t forgotten, if 
you have, what you said on the same occa- 
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sion—about making love to me for busi- 
ness reasons, so that I would consent to 
finish your picture. I’ve agreed to do that 
now. Please believe that it isn’t remotely 
necessary for you to go on making love!” 

“ Oh, Lord, girl! Can’t you tell when 
a man’s serious? Business reasons be 
blowed! ‘That wasn’t true when I said it, 
and now—why, I'll get the film out of 
storage and make a bonfire of it, if I have 
to, to show you that I’m in earnest! I 
know that was an awful thing to say; but 
I was sore because you said you’d been 
amusing yourself, and—” 

“ But, Tony, you understand now why 
I said that?” 

“You were afraid of going crazy, poor 
kid! Then let’s go back and pick it up 
there, just before it went off the rails. 
What was I saying? ‘I love you —could 
that have been it?” 

“Something like that, perhaps. Is it 
my turn now? Tony, talk about going 
crazy—l’ve gone!” 

“Crazy? Come, come—you’re missing 
your cue! That belongs in the other 
piece.” 

Barbara let her head fall back against 
his shoulder. 

“ Stark, staring crazy,” she murmured 
happily, “ about you!” 

END 





THE BRIDE SPEAKS 


You whisper, “Tell me, dear!” And in reply 
I search the only language that I know, 


And find but three small words that never grow 
Outworn with repetition. Yet they are 
Inadequate and feeble—quite as far 

From telling what I feel as is the sky 
Reflected in a pool—a scrap of blue— 

A picture of the firmament on high. 


I cannot tell the love I bear for you! 


Oh, there are sounds too high and sweet and clear 


For human ears to hear; and colors, too, 
So delicate and beautiful and bright 

We cannot see them, blinded by the light. 
There is a music that we cannot hear; 


There is a beauty that we cannot see. 





If this be so, then surely it is true 


There is a love too sacred and too dear 

For lips or eyes to tell; yet, awed, we know 
While life shall last our love will grow and grow. 
It’s all so wonderful, it’s all so new, 

I cannot tell the love I bear for you! 





Dorothy Shepard McComb 
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